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PAUL CEZANNE.* 

Tue appearance of M. Ambroise Vollard’s monograph on 

Paul Cézanne gives the British public their first reasonable 

opportunity of judging an artist who has hitherto been chiefly 
known to them through the alarums and excursions of critical 

controversy. We have now for the first time access to a really 
representative collection of the artist’s works, for M. Vollard’s 
book contains more than one hundred and fifty reproductions 

of paintings and drawings, of which fifty at least occupy a 
full page and two are admirably done in colour. Further, 
M. Vollard, though he attempts little in the way of criticism 
or connected biography, gives a copious supply of what, after 
the artist’s actual work, is the most important material for its 
comprehension—namely, the artist's own statement of his 
ideals and intentions. M. Vollard enjoyed Cézanno’s friend- 
ship during the last ten years of the latter’s life, and he has a 
power of lively description which enables him to put before us 
a very vivid and substantial portrait of his friend. 

Paul Cézanne was born at Aix-en-Provence in 1839, the son 
of a hatter of that town, whose family are said to have come 
originally from Italy. The painter's father was a man of 
strong character and material views, proud, independent, and 
cautious, a great contrast to his wife, to whose tempestuous 
and restless spirit one can trace many of the characteristics 
of her son. The most notable event of Cézanne’s youth was 
his devoted friendship with his schoolfellow Emile Zola, the 
influence of which upon the most formative years of his life 
must have been enormous. Zola had the highest hopes for 
his friend’s future in the profession for which he early began 
to show the most passionate aspiration, and (unexpectedly 
enough) his influence was always exerted most strongly against 
the rising tide of realism. Unfortunately, Cézanne’s father, 
who had now risen from the trade of hatter to the profession 
of banker, did not share Zola’s estimate of his son’s capacity, 
and it was only after a struggle that Paul was able to join his 
friend in Paris, and devote himself completely to painting. 
Success, which even at the end of his long career was grudging 
and partial, did not attend his earliest efforts. He was refused 
admission to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and had reason to 
fear a fresh attempt to make a banker of him. But, by an 
odd trick of character, the son’s failure aroused the father’s 
pride. “Moi, Cézanne, je n’ai pu avoir fait un crétin!” 
exclaimed the banker, and from that moment Paul had no 
more to fear from paternal interruption. 

The friendship with Zola now began to languish. Zola 
grew successful and mingled with the world, while Cézanne, 
with his provincial manners, explosive temper, uncouth 
language, and general air of shaggy independence, remained 
incorrigibly Bohemian. While his friend was entertaining 
the younger aristocracy of art and letters in his neat apart- 
ments, Cézanne would be sleeping on a bench in the Luxem- 


bourg Gardens, using his shoes as a pillow to keep them safe | 


from passing tramps. None the less he made acquaintance, 
through Zola’s introduction, with Manet and the other leaders 
of the then rising school of Impressionism, under whose acgis 
ke exhibited regularly during the first fifteen years of his 
work in Paris. M. Vollard, however, makes it plain (and this 
view is contrary to what has sometimes been stated by 
English writers) that he was from the first hostile to the 
Impressionist theory. ‘‘ Manet n’est qu'un e@il,” he would 
exclaim, adding, however, regretfully, “‘ mais, bon Dieu, quel 
cil!” He admired Manet as the man who had been able 
to re-create a simple formula in a conventional and sophis- 
ticated world (Daumier’s eulogy, “‘ He has brought us back to 
the knave of hearts,” will be remembered), but he lamented 
the great artist’s lapse into Impressionism, and his attitude 
was symbolized in a large ‘“‘ Nouvelle Olympia” which he 
designed as a criticism of Manet’s famous canvas, This 


* Paul Cézanne, Par Ambroise Vollard, Paris: Galerie A. Vollard, 6 Rue 
Lafitte. [100 fr.] 











| art given in M. Vollard’s book, to accept such a view. 


picture was in Cézanne’s romantic period, the productions wf 
which (though marked by many of the same peculiarities of 
manner as his later work) show a striving after dramatic 
effect in which one can perhaps trace the influence of Daumier 
and Delacroix, both of whom he cordially admired. This 
style he abandoned towards the end of the “ eighties,” wher 
he ceased to show with the Impressionists. 

His character and ideals were now formed, and from thie 
time onward he withdrew gradually into himself, spending more 
and more of each year at his beloved Aix, whither he finally 
retired for good in about 1899. Cézanne had always a kind of 
horror of the world. ‘“ C’est effrayant, la vie,” was a favourite 
expression of his. He hated any one, even his own son, te 
whom he was devoted, to touch him. To bo watched, when 
painting, infuriated him. He was mortally terrified of women, 
whom he always suspected darkly of a desire “me mettre 
le grappin dessus.” Painting and the affection of one or twe 
persons were the sole ties which bound him to the world. At 
his art he toiled incredibly and insatiably. When a picture 
displeased him (and he was seldom satisfied) he would hack it 
to pieces with a palette-knife or throw it out of the window. 
Each large canvas cost him innumerable sketches, and many 
involved a labour of years. M. Vollard tells us that for his 
own portrait he gave the painter one hundred and fifteen 
sittings. ‘J’ai une petite sensation,” Cézanne used to lament; 
“mais je n’arrive pas & m’exprimer. Je suis comme qui 
posséderait une piece d’or sans pouvoir s’en servir.” Or 
again: “‘ Chez moi la réalisation de mes sensations est toujoure 
trés pénible. Je ne puis arriver 4 lintensité qui se développe 
& mes sens.” Of the absolute and almost childish sincerity 
of his efforts at self-expression there can be no doubt. He 
never seems to have tried to sell his work, and during the 
greater part of his life the only attempt which he made te 
gain public recognition was to send annually with a touching 
naiveté to the Salon, where his work was of course regularly 
rejected. Of theories with regard to art he would seem to have 
had few, and none that was consistent or all-embracing. His 
“ refaire le Poussin sur la nature—toute la chose est 1,” is often 
quoted, and throughout the greater part of his life in Paris 
he spent many hours of each week in studying and enjoying 
the old masters. On the other hand, in certain moods he 
spoke of the paramount necessity of developing one’s own 
personality, of the supreme importance of “ temperament ™ 
(he found even Corot lacking in “ temmpérammenn,” as 
M. Vollard spells his strong Aixois dialect for us), Again, 
he was fond of insisting on the necessity of developing one’s 
art in close contact with Nature, and he worked out of doors 
like a true Impressionist. Yet he frequently painted his still- 
life pieces from artificial flowers, because the real ones 
withered too quickly, and sometimes he found that even these 
changed colour before be had finished with them, and was 
forced to resort to engravings from books or illustrated papers. 
As for the living models, his demands were so exacting and se 
forcibly expressed that he could seldom procure sitters. 
Moreover, his ever-present fear of the “ grappin” made the 
use of any but the most aged female model impossible. It is 
plain, therefore, that the study of reality was not essential te 
him, and the apparent inconsistency in his views is to some 
extent explained by the fact that for him to paint from Nature 
meant no more than to realize the sensations created by con 
templating Nature, and that his aim was most distinctly not 
What exactly his 
There is ne 


to realize these sensations by imitation. 
intention was it is probably impossible to say. 
trace in M. Vollard’s record of his sayings of any policy of 
wilful distortion, of any attempt to design in planes, or of 
any other of the hundred-and-one fantastic intentions with 
which his latter-day admirers credit him. Was he really 
incapable of realization, really “un raté”—a man of ideas 
lacking the technical equipment necessary to their articulate 
expression ? 

It is impossible, if one looks through the specimens of his 
Accom- 
plished in the ordinary sense of the term Cézanne perhaps 
was not. His drawing, judged by ordinary standards, seems 
weak and clumsy, but ordinary standards are all based on the 
work of those who have striven after exact representation. 
Even in his student days Cézanne does not appear to have 
followed this ideal. Whether in painting his own country, 
which he so passionately adored, or the human figure, which he 
considered the crown of all art, or those still-life arrangements 
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his work, he would seem always to have aimed quite uncon 

























































































perception to express, nor does it follow that a more 
technically gifted artist would have realized his intention 
more successfully, The rhythm and design which one can 
find in almost all his work one finds, and he found also, in the 
great Italian and French painters; but to them design was an 
incident ; to him something which, for lack of a better name, 
one may call design would seem to have been the essence of 
creation. Whether he or his forerunners were right it is 
impossible to say, but it is certain at least that he brought 
back to the art of painting a quality which it was in danger 
of forgetting, and it may even be, as many believe, that 
he has opened to that art a new and unlimited field of 
achievement. 































































































BRISTOL AND BATH.* 

ONLY one chapter of this book is devoted to a description of 
the city of Bath, and in these few pages Mr. Hutton is chiefly 
concerned with Beau Nash and his contemporaries. He tells 
us very little about the Roman remains which form an 
interesting feature of the place. This is a curious omission, 
for after a few general introductory remarks about the 
“Queen of the radiant West Country” and “ her wondrous 
amphitheatre of lofty downs,” he asserts that “ undoubtedly 
the Roman baths are among the most striking antiquities of 
the Latin race in Western Europe,” and then puts off the 
inquiring reader by mercly observing that “‘ these magnificently 
constructed baths are a triumphal proof of the architectural 
and building skill of the Romans two thousand years ago, 
for they are of the best age of Roman workmanship,” 
referring him for “evidences of Roman occupation” to “ the 
Bath Literary and Scientific Institution.”” Our author apparently 
prefers Bristol to Bath, for though he speaks of the latter's 
“threefold claims upon the attention of visitors,” he does 
little to point these out in detail, and hurries on to the “ magnifi- 
cent gateway to the West Country,’ for which he professes 
an admiration which to those of a more critical turn of mind 
may appear somewhat exaggerated. “The stranger within her 
gates,” we are assured, “soon yields to the charm of her 
continental colouring . . . her stately towers, her spacious squares, 
her noble almshouses, and her gull-haunted waterways.” Now 
this is all very well, but we fear that the ardour of the confiding 
stranger may be somewhat damped by a search for “ con- 
tinental colouring,” say, in Victoria Street, or by perceiving 
mud-banks as well as birds in the New Cut or the Avon. The 
real attraction of Bristol, in the mind of the present writer at 
any rate, lies, not in forced comparisons with other places, 
foreign or English, but in its own strongly marked and varied 
characteristics. The interests of a country town, a seaport, and 
a manufacturing city are mingled in its streets. Here on the 
same narrow pavement we can meet specimens of such different 
types of humanity as a Somerset farmer, a factory girl, and a 
negro sailor; while a sailing ship, a fine bit of church archi- 
tecture, and a slowly moving timber-carriage help to compose 
an ordinary street scene. Mr. Hutton is at his best in describing 
the historical associations of Bristol, which are many and 
interesting :— 





























































































































































































































which most people find the easiest to understand of all | thither to offer their services in the quest of the 


sciously, no doubt, at the fusion of the material objects 
eoncerned into the most perfect unity and equilibrium of | without beat of drum or flourish of trumpets, this little 
which his vision was capable. If one could find what one adventurous niariners embarked from Bristol in the 
may call his emotional formula, it would consist of an intense shell, the * Mathew,’ probably less than a hundred tons burden, 
susceptibility to the influence of colour and an_ intense 
appreciation of harmony and balance. Every scene which 
he made the subject of contemplation swung itself straight- 
way into a rhythmical relation, which not only permeated 
but annihilated the cetails of material form, and it was 
this acsthetic revelation which he set himself to realize. If 
he was almost always conscious of failure, that is the fate of 
every artist who has anything above the common range of 


— 
unkn 
. | With their adventurous eyes ever westward we can wae lands 
that he was warmly welcomed by the merchants of Bristol, 
So one May morning in that never-to-be-forgotten year of ‘lao? 
band iH 
little a 


equipped by Bristol merchants, and manned by 


eighteen gai 
nearly all of whom were Bristolians.” . Sailors 


After exploration ‘came privateering, “ and for dash and 
gallantry in the face of overwhelming odds the Sea-dogs of 
Bristol were bad to beat in the eventful and stirring seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.” These “ private men-of-war,” not 
content with the ordinary booty which they brought home jg 
large quantities, sometimes secured strange prizes, such as that 
contained in a box forwarded by the Collector of Customs in 
1630, “‘ containing a mermaid’s hand and rib, said to be good 
to make rings for the cramp and other virtues.” On another 
occasion the Collector wrote to the authorities: “ ‘ Bristol will 
be one of the Duke’s best ports for profits’ (the Duke of 
Buckingham, as Lord Admiral, was entitled to a tenth of each 
capture).” 

Mr. Hutton does not refer to the darker side of the doings 
of the Bristol merchants and sea captains in their dealings jp 
the slave trade. This port was a convenient stopping-place for 
ships from Africa, and the unhappy “ blackbirds ” were take 
by still existing underground passages to hidden vaults, to be kept 
there while their masters were refitting for their farther yoy .g0 
to the West Indies. There are stories of old houses haunted 
by the rattle of chains, which has been aptly called “ the 
music of the slaver,” and of a vision seen in one of them of 
a long train of negroes slowly struggling towards the African 
coast under the lash of the driver. Rum and cutlasses were, 
according to tradition, the exports which paid for these human 
imports. 

Bristol and Clifton are rich in literary associations. William 
Langland was in Bristol in 1399 when he wrote Richard the 
Redeless, and he has been followed by a long line of writers, 
more or less intimately connected with the place. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the West of England 
was a convenient “ holiday resort,” and many celebrities of all 
kinds have left records of their pleasant experiences there. The 
Hotwells at Clifton enjoyed a time of great popularity, and, as 
the visitors generally chose the summer for their excursions, we 
have glowing accounts of the delightful climate, which those 
upon whom the rain of the West Country habitually falls will 
read with an indulgent smile. 

Mr. Hutton gives an interesting account of Chatterton. He 
calls him “‘ the supreme poet whose connexion with Bristol is 
and ever will be its greatest literary glory,” and remarks: “ The 
pivot round which the whole life of Chatterton revolved was 
Radcliffe Church, for that architectural dream in stone per- 
meates with its medieval atmosphere the best of his work.” 
He tells us also of the doings of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey, and of their Bristol friends, besides tracing the 
more or less near connexion of many other celebrated people 
with the city. 

Mr. Hutton appears to have a great admiration for the 
Cathedral, not perhaps shared by all who know it, and he quotes 
the following passage from John Addington Symonds, “ that 
scholarly art historian and critic,” as evidence “ that it possesses 
undeniable architectural merit ” :— 


“On entering the Cathedral and seeing its beautiful bare aisles, 
I felt the whole superiority of English architecture over Belgian 
and even German. The massive mullions and exquisite tracery 
of the windows, the grand roof with its clustered spandrels and 
lacy boss-work, the harmony of the parts produced by greater 
length, the purity of the bay arches and their moulded columns, 
all combine to exalt Bristol Cathedral over any I have yet seca 
abroad.” 


If the reader cares to amuse himself by referring to Mr. 
H. F. Brown’s biography of John Symonds, he will find that 





“ As early as the first half of the twelfth century,” he tells us, 
“she is referred to by William of Malmesbury in his Chronicle, 
when alluding to the Vale of Gloucester, as follows: ‘In this same 
valley is a very celebrated town by name Bristowe, in which is a 
port, a resort of ships coming from Ireland, Norway, and other 
countries beyond the sea.’ ” 

The city’s seafaring career grew in fame and importance :— 

“It is therefore not surprising,” Mr. Hutton observes, “ that the 

great navigator, John Cabot, and his family, should have sailed 


















































* Bath and Bristol. Painted by Laura A. Happerficld, Described by Stanley 
Hutton. London: A. and C. Black, (7s. 6d. net.) 














these lines are taken from a journal of 1860, when the writer 
at the age of twenty had just returned “from a tour,” fully 


| prepared, Mr. Brown tells us, “ to test his beloved Bristol by 


the famous cities and buildings which he had just visited.” 
This is not, therefore, the summing up of a master of artistic 
style, but the judgment of a boy, who adds: “ Coelum non 
animum mutant qui trans mare currunt,” no doubt glad to find 
himself in accord with the poet. But after all there is perhaps 
a spell in these “ peculiar intricacies of arch and groined vaults,” 
or why did the place so impress Symonds in his boyhood as to 
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ta ‘mood which became localized at Clifton ""—again we 
quote from Mr. Brown—‘ centred in the Cathedral, and 
invariably returned whenever he came back to his home from 
Oxford term time, from Welsh or Yorkshire reading parties, 
from tours in Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, or France ” ? 

Among the many churches of Bristol St. Mary Radcliffe is, 
of course, the most prominent, and Mr. Hutton has much to say 
about it that will interest his readers. The Temple Church, 
with its “‘ unique candelabrum of the fourteenth century,” St. 
Stephen’s, the Lord Mayor’s Chapel, and several others are all 
worth seeing, and are well described in these pages. 

Mr. Hutton devotes a chapter to the “ charities” for which 
Bristol has been renowned for many years, and another to 
“The Riots” of 1831, “when owing to the supineness of the 
civil and military authorities the city was at the mercy of a 
violent and incendiary mob, whose excesses have had no 
parallel during tho past century.” 

We will conclude by observing that the book is completed 
by a useful index, and two plans, which help it towards the 
proverbial ideal of “ all ship-shape and Bristol fashion.” 





GOLDONL* 
Excutsu scholars have been considerably attracted by various 
aspects of Italian literature in late years, and often with most 
happy results. Mr. Bickersteth’s Carducci, Mr. McIntyre’s 
Gicrdano Bruno and the no iess illuminating article by 
Professor Elton it occasioned—these are most valuable con- 
tributions to the respective subjects. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor 
now adds to the list a biography of Goldoni which ought to 
prepare the way for a better understanding of a writer whose 
fame has suffered more from his friends than from _ his 
detractors. Had Voltaire wished deliberately to injure the 
reputation of Goldoni, he could have done nothing more fatal 
than to call him “ Italy’s Moliére.” To compare Goldoni with 
Moliére is the one way to belittle the Italian’s work. It is not 
the efficacy of the satire or the deadiy accuracy of the thrust 
that makes the greatness of Goldoni’s finest comedies, but the 
love that went to their composition. Goldoni himself acknow- 
ledged frankly Moliére his master. ‘“‘ If I had Moliére’s wit, I 
would do in Italy what Molicre did in France,” he wrote in the 
dedication to Federigo Borromeo. “* Italy’s Moliére” has been 
an excuse for shallow criticism as well as for tepid, unintelligent 
By the side of the Frenchman's, Goldoni’s satire 
It has obviously neither the 


admiration. 
pales almost to insignificance. 
civil importance nor the merciless indignation of Moliére’s, 
Monsieur Jourdain’s sudden delight in the discovery that he 
had used prose for forty years might have never occurred to 
Goldoni. He loved humanity too well to be a great satirist. 
He could not believe in vice beyond cure. His characters may 
be odd, stupid, boastful, ignorant, but they are not repellent. 
The needy nobleman reduced to aceept with an appearance of 
indifference the means to satisfy his hunger is a pathetic as well 
The erring husband of Goldoni repents 
sincerely and is heartily forgiven. This genorous compassion 
for his own most frail creatures as well as his championship and 
understanding of women are the features which distinguish the 
best comedy of Goldoni from that of his predecessors. There is 
little advance between the Peniculus of the Menacchmi and the 
gluttons of Trissino and Firenzuola. But the Marquis of 
Forlipopoli is a very considerable improvement on the conven- 


as a ludicrous figure. 


tional glutton and parasite of the Lucidi. 

it is also misleading to point to Goldoni as a great reformer 
of the theatre, as some of the partisans of “ Italy’s Moliére ” 
have sometimes done. Goldoni’s reforms put an end to a 
decadent form of art, and deserve in consequence just praise. 
But if Goldoni lives now where the Venetian dialect is spoken 
or well understood, from Milan to Zara, it is not that the 
reform gave comedy the gift of immortality, but that the plays 
contain the seed of ideas which men and women have ever 
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found interesting when they have been put before them in an | 


attractive fashion. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor remarks that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw found possibly in Goldoni’s Man of the World the 
source from which came Man and Superman. With, apparently, 
greater justice it might be suggested that the late Mr. Stanley 
Houghton was indebted to J Rusteghi for the main idea of The 
Younger Generation. Such themes must ever concern the 
dramatist until in a perfect world comedy and tragedy cease to 


Loudon : 


* Goldoni: a Biography. By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Litt.D, 
Chatto and Windus. (16s. net.} 








be. The struggle between youth and crabbed old age did not 
begin with the very effective tableau with which Mr. Houghton 
closes the first act of The Younger Generation, nor was the 
question of woman's duties and privileges discussed first at a 
suffrage meeting. Goldoni was not of the stuff from which 
reformers are made. Parini, Alfieri, Baretti were the men to 
flay the vicious tendencies of an age still tainted with secentismo, 
when only extremes seemed to be applauded and supported— 
the extremely artificial artistry of the academies and the 
extremely crude art of improvisation. The Commedia Deli’ Arte 
against which Goldoni tilted successfully was only another 
symptom of the disease. The aim of the poet and the musician was 
also to astonish rather than charm. The cadenza woe still hear in 
our concert-rooms is the legacy of that age. A lover of men 
and women, one who could not believe in evil, who was later to 
live unsuspecting through the opening stages of the French 
Revolution and dio in its vortex, who extended sympathy to all 
men—fisherfolk, nob!emen, merchants, servants—such a man 
could not probe to its depth the ugly wound. He is a typical 
Venetian of the time in this, that most of his fellow-townsmen 
seem, like him, to have believed no longer in the possibilities of 
evil; to have thought that, because their city was joyous and 
their citizens were merry, men should die no longer; that, 
because they wished to live in peace, the rest of the world would 
leave them to themselves. They ceased to admit war as a 
possibility in so perfect a world, until Napoleon came, and for 
long the price of improvidence had to be paid. The tragic end 
of Goldoni in Paris matches well the fall of Venice. 

It is strange to note how indissolubly connected Venice and 
Goldoni are, because Goldoni travelled much and with obvious 
enjoyment, because he formed a theatre where men so widely 
apart as Beaumarchais and Goethe, to say nothing of moderns, 
could find something to their taste. He was so much of a 
Venetian that all his characters bear the same stamp of 
nationality. Whether they speak Italian or French, be they 
serious merchants or needy noblemen, witty rogues or modest 
wives, we invariably detect the Venetian accent. It is obvious, 
in consequence, that he is at his best when the words match the 
accent, when he can express himself in language he knows best 
—the Venetian dialect. And this is perhaps the main reason 
why Goldoni has seldom received just recognition, for unless the 
student is familiar with the Venetian dialect—used to this day 
by peasant and nobleman alike—Goldoni’s best work is beyond 
his reach :— 

“These Venetian plays not only do him the greatest honour,” 
says Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, “but they distinguish him as the 
pioneer naturalist in the drama of the world; the pioneer poet of 
a people, too, no previous dramatist having painted the life of the 
strects in colours so truthful nor voiced plebeian sontiments upon the 
stage by faithfully drawn characters of the proletaria:, neither 
clownish nor obscure.” 

Goldoni strove honestly to make all his plays equally good, 
but he was too keen a judge not to perceive the difference. 
“There is a considerable number of Venetian plays in my 
collection,” he writes in the autobiography, “ and perhaps it is 
these that do me the greatest honour.”” He knew Venice as 
Dickens knew London, with a knowledge which encompassed 
every aspect, every variety of the theme, and accepted a meaner 
side as a natural counterpart of riches and splendour. The poor 
people attracted him both for their humour and for their not 
He felt the kinship of blood which makes 
From them 


very serious foibles, 
Venetians a different race from all others in Italy. 
he derived the material he needed in order to make Italian 
comedy what it had never been before; to substitute for 
conventional types men and women who carried on the stage 
the thoughts, the feelings, as well as the words of the people; 
to teach audiences to laugh, not at vico or at some cruel injustics 
of Nature, but at their own weaknesses and mistakes. The 
fishermen of the Barufe Ciozote should not resent the picture, 
and the four Rusteghi would thank the author for being the 
means of teaching others pleasantly a lesson they had to leara 
with many a pang of disappointment and honest sorrow. 
These two plays are Goldoni’s finest contribution to ths 
comedy of the world. The Rusteghi is even finer than tho 
Barufe Ciozote, and, granting that the dramatic texture is very 
slight, the skill of the writer is all the greater when he draws so 
charming and even moving a picture of life with such flimsy 
material. The Italian plays are, on the whole, more concerne d 
with character-drawing than with life and Nature. They 
depend in consequence for their full effect on the skill of tho 
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or an inefficient Mirandolina in La Locandiera would make the 
plays intolerable. They are like certain Italian operas of the 
past, which, although not utterly devoid of merit, needed the 
sapport of a virtuoso in order to convince and give pleasure. 
La Locandiera is very good comedy without being actually great 
comedy. How well it stands the test of time both Signora 
Duse and Miss Maire O'Neil have shown us. But it is in part a 
comedy of virtuosity, and this pre-eminence of the character is 
common to the most primitive forms of comedy. It is found 
in the Plautine comedy as well as in the Italian comedy of the 
Middle Ages. It was the very marrow of the Commedia Dell’ 
Arte. Pantalone dei Bisognosi was only a little more abjectly 
poor and less pretentious than the Marquis of Forlipopoli. It 
is only in the best Venetian plays that the question of holding 
the mirror up to Nature comes seriously before us. Here, 
indeed, Goldoni is “glassing half Venice *°—merchants, judges, 
fishermen, porters, men of pleasure, sharpers, devoted wives, 
aspiring young girls, lovers of every kind. The characters are 
still sharply outlined, but the issue is no longer narrow and 
egotistical. We can go in imagination beyond the actual limits 
of the play. The dramatis personae do not rise from nowhere 
just to divert the spectator, and then retire to live happily ever 
after in story-book fashion. The four Rusteghi (the word defies 
translation, but means one who does not like the society of his 
fellows—a bear, though not necessarily a very redoubtable one) 
are not of the class to which belong the woman-hater of La 
Locandiera, the mischief-maker of The Coffee-house. They are 
not solely domestic tyrants. Lunato, the leader of the four, has 
some? of the Puritan’s want of toleration, but also the Puritan’s 
uprightness. He is perfectly just according to his light. He 
is not very demonstrative, and we should not think him 
particularly affectionate or generous if we had not his wife’s 
word for it. In Venice the “corrupt society squandered the 
nights in dancing and gambling,” says Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, 
Well, that is exactly what Lunato and his friends believe. 
Hence it would be absurd to expect plays and masquerades, 
Even the balcony is forbidden to the womenfolk lest they might 
be seen by some Mohock. Work is not only a means of honour- 
able employment, but a refuge from the evil of the age, and 
becomes an obsession. It does not often cease for the Rusteghi 
themselves in their fight against the ‘“‘ modern” ideas, and as 
for the others: ‘Go on,” says Lunato to his daughter when 
she drops her knitting to curtsy; “‘ you need not stop working 
when you say good-day.”’ Of course all finery, silks, lace are 
banned from the household. Only jewels may be seen on 
special occasions, because jewels, after all, are as marketable as 
gold. But do not set jewels according to fashion. Nowadays 
people have their jewels reset every ten years—says Rustego 
Maurizio—because of the fashion. In a hundred years they have 
paid the price of the jewels twice over. In a way these Rusleghi 
scem the natural creatures of an age given overmuch to self- 
gratification, for one extreme often generates its opposite 
Their ambitions are, on the whole, quite praiseworthy. What 
objection can there be to—*‘ It is good to say I possess enough 
for my needs. I want nothing, and, in an emergency, I know 
where to find a little more” ? 

The Rusteghi have been often mistaken for tormentors who 
delight in their tyrannical rule. Nothing could be more 
inaccurate. This is what one of their wives tells us at the end 
of the play, and her evidence ought surely to be conclusive : 
“I know. I understand you. 
You are a loving husband, but you have one fault 
little stubborn.” 


“ 


You are honest and generous. 
you are a 

In the fisherfolk of Chioggia and in these stern, rude, but 
honest men and devoted women of the Rusteghi we seem to find 
a truer image of the author than elsewhere. And seen at this 
recalls somehow one of the most lovable of 


distance of time he 


al! English writers—Oliver Goldsmith. 


THE HOSTILITY OF COLOUR.* 


Mr. Evans is familiar with the race problem in the Union of | 


South Africa, and he is surprised that no South African has 
yet studied it in the Southern half of the United States. It is 
this omission that he has now undertaken to supply. His book 
is the outcome of journeys from New York to New Orleans a 
back again, each by a 
places where men are most to be found, and talked with every 
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supposed themselves to be guarding. 
competent to protect himself against his former masters. 
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different route, in which he visited all the | 


el 
one he met. The result is a large collection of facts gained 
either from his own observations or from the testimony of othera, 
The arrangement of the book is faulty, and there is a good deal 
of repetition, but the reader who knows how to pick his way 
through it will learn a good deal about a subject of great and. 
growing importance in two continents. 


The handling of the negro question in the Southern States 
was rendered needlessly difficult by two opposite mistakes in the 
process of reconstruction after the War of Secession. The first 
was made by the Southern whites. On the conclusion of peace 
they at once established Provisional State Governments, which 
were recognized by the Federal authorities. Conventions were 
then called, which established new Constitutions administered 
by new Legislatures, and these last enacted a variety of laws 
designed to place the negroes in a position “ as nearly like that 
of Slavery as it was possible under the Thirteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution.” Thus in one State every freed man or 
woman was ordered to find a comfortable house and the meang 
of supporting themselves within twenty days of the passing of 
the law, and those who failed to do this were to be arrested and 
hired out to the highest bidder for the remainder of the year. In 
another State no coloured person was allowed to follow any trade 
or business except that of a farm labourer or a servant “ under 
contract for labour ” without a licence costing from £10 to £100 
and holding good only for a year. This short-sighted policy 
quickly bore the fruit that might have been expected from it. 
The victorious party in the North were not likely to put up with 
legislation so plainly intended to undo the whole result of 
emancipation. By the Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which came into force in July, 1868, in any State denying 
or abridging the right of all citizens to vote for the Federal or 
State officials or representatives, “except for participation in 
rebellion or other crime,” the basis of representation was to be 
reduced in the proportion which such excluded citizens bore to 
the whole number. Half a year later this provision was found 
to be insufficient for its purpose, and in March, 1870, a Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution was adopted, by which the 
right of citizens to vote was not to be abridged by the United 
States or by any State “ on account of race, colour, or previous 
condition of servitude.” This enactment remains a striking 
example of the pleasure which a particular type of politician 
derives from passing very stringent laws and then taking the 
execution of them for granted. Tor some years after the 
adoption of the Amendment the task of reconstruction was 
taken in hand by the Federal authorities. The South was 
divided into military districts, with a Federal General at the 
head of each, the majority of the white population were dis- 
franchised for their share in the rebellion, and the new State 
Governments were almost wholly elected by the negroes. The 
newly enfranchised citizens knew of but one way to use their 
votes. They sold them, directly or indirectly, for what they 
Northern settlers, with the result that the State Debt of 
would fetch. Buyers promptly appeared in the persons of 
Louisiana increased fourfold, while that of South Carolina 
grew from five and a half million dollars to eighteen and a hail, 
and that of Alabama from eight and a quarter million dollars 
to twenty-five and a half. The favourite area of robbery was 
the public works. Railroad bonds were issued to contractors 
who shared the plunder with the members of the State Legisla- 
ture, and never laid so much as a rail of the intended line. The 
Southern whites were not likely to sit down quietly under a 
The Northern recon- 
interests they 
negro was not 
The 


white population could not be disfranchised for ever without 
poy 


government administered on these lines. 
the race whose 
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setting up a too conspicuous contrast between the letter an 
the working of the United States Constitution, and the right t 
vote was gradually given back to them. The negro voter kr 
the franchise as something with which he could drive a bargain. 
He had no belief in its value as a means of protection from 
violence. As he could not be deprived of his vote, the whol 
South was solid in its grim determination to prevent him from 
using it. “In a few short years the negro was as effectually 
eliminated from politics as if his short spell of dominance had 
been and the Fifteenth Amendment had never been 
Yet it still remains an integral part of the Con- 
” A coloured man was often 
which were 


the end was 


never 
passed. 
stitution of the United States. 
kept from the poll by threats 
occasionally carried into effect. 


of violence, 
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attained by means of the law. Sometimes a high property 
qualification was exacted, sometimes the vote was only given 
to men who could show their educational fitness to possess it. 
One such test was the ability to explain some portion of the 
Constitution to the satisfaction of a Board of white examiners. 
And yet the negro, voteless as he is, remains, says Mr, Evans, the 
one force that makes Southern politics what they are: ‘“‘ The 
man who is unsound on the race question is politically dead.” 
As every other issue is ruled out as unimportant, only a very 
small proportion of the electors trouble themselves to go to the 
In 1906 only one out of every fifteen electors went to the 


ill. 
P ieorgia out of over 500,000 registered 


poll in Mississippi, while in ¢ 
glectors only 33,441 voted. 

The difficulties of a political society which is chiefly occupied 
with the consideration how to keep the governing race pure 
from any intermixture with a race of a different colour are 
much increased under a Constitution founded on the assumption 
that both races are politically equal. The Northern States are 
apparently quite willing to allow the Fifteenth Amendment to 
remain a dead letter. The Abolitionist enthusiasm is nearly 
extinct, and the wisdom of the immediate and universal eman- 
cipation which followed the Civil War is largely questioned. It 
is this change of opinion in the North that has led to the practical 
acceptance of the measures by which the South has evaded the 
intention, if not the letter, of the Constitutional Amendment. 
The negro is harmless so long as he is one of a minority. 
Where this saving condition does not exist the Northerner feels 
the full force of the Southern difficulty. Lynching is not confined 
to the Southern States. Allowing for the very much smaller 
proportion of negroes, the North has an equally bad record. 
The excuse commonly pleaded for lynching only applies in a 
minority of cases. Criminal assaults on white women are not, 
Mr. Evans says, even alleged as the justification in more than 
twenty-five per cent. of these executions without the form of 
law. At the same time, the dread of these assaults is the 
explanation of the general indisposition to visit lynching with 
severe punishment. Mr. Evans's suggestion of a remedy hardly 
meets the case. “If the South would take a greater interest in 
the negro, in his material and moral welfare, give him better 
and more suitable education and greater opportunity . . . they 
would do far more to exorcise this evil than by taking illegal 
and savage vengeance on guilty and guiltless alike.” This is 
excellent advice, but it needs more condescension to particulars 
than Mr. Evans gives it. Nothing, indeed, can be more illogical 
than the hostility of the South to miscegenation. It is not in 
the least a dislike to the sexual union of whites with negroes 
(which is the dictionary definition of the term), since it is a thing 
of the commonest occurrence, and is widely tolerated. It is 
merely a dislike of unions which have the sanction of marriage. 
But hatred depends on feeling, not on reason, and Mr. Evans 
mentions an instance cf a man arguing with intense bitterness 
that the negro must be kept down, “ else it would lead to the 
mongrelization of the white race,” while his coloured children 
were playing close by. In South Africa the policy most in 
favour is the separation of the races, and a Commission is now 
engaged in provisionally marking out the areas which are to be 
black or white. Mr. Evans thinks this a sound principle for 
South Africa; but in the Southern States it would be bitterly 
resented by the negrocs, who would “ regard it as an attempt 
to deprive them of their last hope. 
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many instances in the South where a negro has turned his own | 
bit of land to good account, and shown a kind and amount of | 
d n hich are conspicuously wanting in those engaged in | 
other occupations. Mr. Evans’s final words are a warning to 
South Africa not to repeat the “ disastrous experiment” of 
giving the black race “ the full franchise.” It should be added 
that his book ends with a valuable bibliography of the works 


which he himself has found most useful. 


CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN LITERATURE.* 
Mr. Brruett tells us that “ Belgian Literature, quite as much 
as Belgian History, is a record of warfare,” and as we follow 
him in this rapid and exceedingly interesting and spirited 
survey of Walloon and Flemish writers we can listen to the 
beating of the wings of liberty and feel something of the un- 
conquerable strength and resiliency of ’'dme Belge. Even the 
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that negroes shall be helped to get land, for there are 
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decadent novelists and poets of the old fin-de-sidcle schoo!, who 
described degeneracy and all its wickedness with painstaking 
accuracy, are still possessed of a fiery individuality which can 
trample, seize, aad crush like the Minotaur. And when this 
energy of thought is turned in other directions, it can burn and 
glow with a lustre which owes nothing to the phosphorescence 
of decay. 

Mr. Bithell gives us an account of the students of Louvain 
in the early “ eighties,” with their feverish enthusiasms, their 
riot of excitement over the new and, to them, magnificent 
formula of “ Art for art's sake.” Maupassant and Baudelaire 
were their prophets. But as though to avoid the semblance 
of tranquillity that might have arisen if these eager young men 
had all chosen to follow the same train of thought, “‘ the standard 
of revolt” streamed on every breeze that blew, and the vers 
libristes and the symbolists, the Flemings and the Walloons, all 
shouted lustily, trying to drown each other’s voices. Some of 
them were “ saturated” and “ overwhelmed” by the poisonous 
exhalations of the ‘“ Fleurs du Mal.” “Satanism ... was 
another phase of the fashion. The truth is, Schopenhauer was 
in the air. . . . Some of the poets had actually read him.” 
The danger of exploring the dark places of pathology, abnormal- 
ism, and mania, without the steadying help of science, is apparent 
in the books of men whose pessimism verges on insanity; and 
even if they themselves could escape from the pit by the ladder 
of work, the weak-minded and the impressionable among their 
readers may find themselves sinking into the Slough of Despond, 
vainly clutching at shadows and finding no help in their distress. 

Some of the best-known writers, Emile Verhaeren for example, 
speak of the city as of “ an octopus stretching out its tentacles 
to drain the life’s blood of the country.” After a long quotation, 
Mr. Bithell goes on: “ It is a terrifying vision, this, of the city 
as a whole, and in other poems Verhaeren paints pictures no 
less horrific of the various phases of the city activity—the 
exchange, the brothel, the bazaar, the music-hall, factories and 
workshops, machinery, labour.” No doubt Belgians themselves 
can disentangle the true from the false, and make allowances 
for the lurid lights and Stygian darkness of their own writers, 
but the sympathetic and enthusiastic English reader, athirst 
for information about his friends and their modes of thought, 
may find it difficult to reconcile the fierce pictures of a Belgian 
city as drawn by its own poet, and the tales told him by the 
exiles of those same cities of the happiness and rectitude that 
dwelt in mean streets, or in humble semi-detached villas. ‘ Les 
Villes Tentaculaires” of literature have been shown to him, 
first, perhaps, as the well-loved home of a girl of the petite bour- 
geoisie, whose hard-working weekdays were enlivened by the 
prospect of a Sunday spent in playing /e tennis, * aprés la messe, 
bien entendu,” in the company of a fiancé and many other 
““we were all dressed in white, to 
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“golden boys and girls” ; 
play this game, the gentlemen as well as the ladies, and we were 
in, he may have seen the town through the 
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so happy.” Ag 
eyes of prosperous business people, shared the excitements of a 





kermesse, hearing nothing of its seamy side, but only of its social 
pleasures, almost fe 
listened to the tale of t 
the streets, ** bra 

Sut all the writers 
their time gloomily in 
ll how to conjure w 






the pressure of a friendly arm, as he 





he good burghers and their wives, parading 


-dessus- bras-dess nus,’ to the music of a band. 


whose > criticized do not spend 
irk places of life. Some 


es, and how to shape 
ing picture on a printed page, as well 


el or canvas. We can 


as their ancestors 





with their unfading colours, on pan 


find our way to them by the help of this book, and enjoy the 
homely imagery of the lawyer-poet Th 3; Braun in “ The 
Benedictions,” and ay preciate if w unnot share in the Roman 
Catholic fervour of another symbolist, whose poetry, Mr. Bithell 
assures U ) striking that he may weil be read with pleasure 
by the very heretics he denounces as mush! .” Again, 
“Max Els! 1mp images the universe in his own happy Flanders, 
the Flanders of Holy Church,” where, as the present writ 
was told only the other day, a glum face was so rarely to be se« 
that a p n less cheerful than his 1 hbours w , 
| hailed as “ Zuur moff,” which we may translate “Ugly 1 
M. Maeterlinck’s many readers and admirers in this «¢ ry 
will find much to interest them in the « s devoted to a 
criticism of his work. ‘“* One should be chary of hi too 
much importance to the attacks on Maeterlinck which are the 
fashion in certain places. It is not necessarily a hall-mark of 


i remarks Mr. Bithel 


warded the Nobel Prize for literature,” 


, and he gives us plenty of material out of 


mediocrity to have been 
’ 
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which to form our own judgment on this much-criticized Belgian 
man of letters. The subject of the French and Flemish lan- 
guages as a medium for the expression of thought is also discussed 
in this book. Here is Maeterlinck’s symbolical summing-up of 
the question: ‘‘ In Flemish, he says, ‘ the words are really lamps 
behind the ideas, whereas in French the ideas have to light up 
the words.’ ” 

But all the time we are considering and enjoying points 
of literary criticism there is the insistent, poignant thought 
of all that these men have lost. “To the living writers of 
Belgium this book would express a practical sympathy by 
calling attention to their work. They will need readers after 
the war; and they deserve them.” There are “ distinguished 
Belgian poets living in exile in London, unnoticed and without a 
welcome, making munitions (all honour to them !) or living as 
they can,” we read in the preface. Dante’s lines rise in our 
hearts as we think of the bitter sorrow of exile :— 

“Thou shalt leave each thing 

Beloved most dearly; this is the first shaft 

Shot from the bow of exile. Thou shalt prove 

How salt the savour is of other's bread ; 

How hard the passage to descend and climb 

By other’s stairs.” 
“And yet,” as said Camille Lemonier, in his preface to De 
Coster’s T'hyl (published in 1912), ‘‘ the good song, the song of 
love and courage, ends never. It bursts forth as life does, like 
the soul of the bravest of nations. From the vaults of death 
itself it ascends and defics death. . , . It is the great 
lesson, never to despair.” 





THE FELLOWSHIP OF SILENCE.* 

Tuts little book tells the story of a spiritual experience, that of 
fellowship in silent prayer. Its editor was a member of the 
Mission of Help to New Zealand in 1910. At Havelock. a small 
village on the Pacific Coast of the northern island of New Zaatand, 
he found established in the church to which he was sent a meeting 
for silent prayer, originated by members of the Society of 
Friends by leave of the vicar and the Bishop, but joined presently 
by Anglicans, and also by a little circle of Theosophists in the 
neighbourhood. The writer found that in this blending of 
silence and fellowship an atmosphere was created which helped 
the sense of spiritual things, and enabled him more effectually 
to obey the Psalmist’s injunction to “ wait in stillness upon 
God.” Accordingly he has put forth this book to commend his 
experience to others, and has introduced into it several papers 
by both Churchmen and Quakers giving their experience and 
advice. The late Thomas Hodgkin writes with the sanity 
peculiar to him of the success and failure of the Quaker meetings, 
and his daughter contributes several enthusiastic papers. The 
Anglican writers are the editor himself; the Rev. J. C. Fitzgerald, 
whose subject is the esoteric one of “ the power of silence for 
healing and conversion”; and Dr. Perey Dearmer, who deals 
with the problem of “ outward signs and inward light,” and 
has the boldness to say that when the Catechism declares Sacra- 
ments to be “ generally necessary ’’ to salvation, it must mean 
not ‘‘ universally,” but “ necessary to mankind as a whole,” 
without denying the possibility of “little aristocracies ”’ such 
as that of the Quakers. 

Plainly this is not a book for review; but we call attention 
to it as an interesting contribution to reality in religion, and 
consequently to the growth of unity among Christians. In 
regard to the particular devotion recommended, a wise man 
will be content to say, Qui potest capere, capiat. 





GIFT-BOOKS. 
—@——— 

ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS.+ 
Tuesr articles of luxury are certainly less in number than 
in former years. The wonder is that they appear at all, 
and it is not altogether with a comfortable mind that one 
* The Fellowship of Silence: Being Experiences in the Common Use of Prayer 
— Words. Ldited by Cyril Mepher. London: Macmillan and Co. [4s. 6d. 


+ (1) The Heroes. 
A. and C. Black. 


By Charles Kingsley. Illustrated by Sybil Tawse. London: 
[38. 6d.J—-—{2) The Water Babies. By the same author. 
Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. London: Constable and Co, [6s. net.) 
——(3) Bul, the Minder. Written and Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. 
Same publishers and price——{4) Mary's Meadow, and other Tales. By Mrs. 
Ewing. Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse. London: G. Belland Sons. (2s. 6d. 
net.}——(5) Little Flowers of St. Francis. Edited by Cardinal Manning. Illus- 
trated by F. Cayley-Robinson. London: YT. N. Foulis. (5s. net.) 

(6) Lavengro. By George Borrow. Illustrated by E. J. Sullivan. Same publisher 
and price. (7) Edinburgh. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated by James Heron. 
London: Seeley, Service, and Co. [6s. net.|——{8) The Book of Old English 
tongs and Ballads. Wustrated by E. F. Brickdale. London: Hodder and 
Youghiton. (Paper, 5s. net; cloth, 6s. net.) 





| 
reckons the time, labour, and money expended upon them 
by paper-makers, printers, binders, purchasers, or even fe. 
viewers. What would Charles Kingsley have said if he had 
lived in these days of stress ? We doubt whether his muscleg 
or his Christianity, his brains or his economic idealism, would 
have been at the disposal of those who provide luxury even 
for the children that he loved at all times. But here we have 
two of his books in very pleasing form, The Heroes and The 
Water Babies.2,— The Heroes is an admirable lure for boys to the 
classics. There is nothing remarkable in Miss Tawse’s eight 
coloured pictures, for competent illustrators are numerous 
nowadays, but they are of a good standard of adequate work 
which will increase the young readers’ interest in the myths, 
The Water Babies have found a more original and striking illus. 
trator in Mr. Heath Robinson. He can combine the neat and 
pretty with the grotesque in a remarkable manner. It is another 
question whether he is right to do so when handling Kingsley’s 
ever-green parable. Some of his pictures are in colour, others, 
the most satisfactory, in black-and-white. The text is noticeably 
well printed. Mr. Robinson is also responsible, both as author 
and illustrator, for Bill, the Minder,’ which is now issued in 
cheaper form than before. The whole is a work of fertile imagi- 
nation, mingling the tender with the purely comic. Another 
book for the young is Mrs. Ewing’s Mary's Meadow, and other 
Tales.* All children who have gardens to play in will find 
more in them than they ever thought when they have read 
these stories, old-fashioned as they may seem to the modern 
schoolroom. They are simply illustrated in colour by Miss M. V, 
Wheelhouse. 

As a link between books for the young and those for their 
elders let us take next Little Flowers of St. Francis,® the trans- 
lation by three pious ladies edited by Cardinal Manning. Many 
of the narrative portions will delight children, who will best 
appreciate the simplicity and humility of Brother Juniper, 
The more mystical and ecstatic portions are for some of their 
elders. This edition is illustrated from paintings by Mr. F. Cayley- 
Robinson, whose figures are well drawn with the right spirit 
of an austere purity of line. From this it is a long step to 
Lavengro.6 Here we have some of the best reading in the 
English language, illustrated by an admirable draughtsman, Mr. 
E. J. Sullivan. The result is one of the most striking examples 
of the fallacy of the theory of values expressed by the words, 
“penny plain, twopence coloured.” Mr. Sullivan, with a free 
hand in black-and-white, might have added to the pleasure 
of reading Borrow ; as it is, he only lessens the pleasure we take 
in his own powers. The coloured pictures, as reproduced, seem 
merely garish and, in spite of the clothes of his subjects, hope- 
lessly modern in effect. Three years ago we noticed an edition 
of Louis Stevenson’s Edinburgh,’ illustrated by Mr. James 
Heron. The publishers now issue a cheaper edition with twelve 
of the pictures. The well-printed letterpress needs no recom- 
mendation. The artist’s work is good in feeling and in the choice 
of views. But, as we said before, one result of mechanical 
reproduction in colour is to give a pervading pinkish glow, 
whereas grey is the predominant tone of Edinburgh, and tho 
green hues of the grass round Holyrood and on the neighbouring 
hills are, apparently, beyond the scope of “ process.” 

With these illustrated editions we may draw attention to 
a sumptuous and yet surprisingly cheap volume, The Book: of Old 
English Songs and Pallads.§ The sclection is good and ranges 
from Chaucer to Lyly, Marvell, Herrick, and others, some seventy 
pieces in all, finely printed by Messrs Constable. There are two 
dozen full-page pictures by Miss Fortescue Brickdale, a quite 
admirable illustrator. These of course, intended for 
reproduction and are as successful as one could hope; only the 
greens are painful. The drawing and composition are charming 
and original. One of the best ideas is the illustration of an 
anonymous lullaby of 1597. Miss Brickdale’s children and 
cupids are delightful. Other pictures, such as “Our Lady Sings 
Magnificat,” show all the decorative skill that we remember 
in her excellent black-and-white work of former years. 


were, 





STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Up to the time of writing a smaller quantity than usual of 
school stories and tales of adventure has reached us. We will, 
however, try to give some guidance to those who have to choose 
books of this kind as prizes or Christmas presents. Sheepy 
Wilson, by Gunby Hadath (Nisbet and Co., 3s. 6d.), and The 
Outlaw of the Shell, by John Finnemore (W. and R. Chambers, 
3s. 6d.), are of a good standard of school story by familiar 
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and practised writers. Both describe Public Schools of a 
thoroughly good tone and plenty of football and cricket. Each 
has also its boy villains of different kinds. Sheepy Wilson is a 
boy who lacks self-confidence, but gradually finds himself, and 
does well against odds ; he is also ready to make a fine sacrifice 
for the sake of his brilliant but shallow younger brother. The 
“Qutlaw,” on the other hand, is a boy with complete self- 
confidence, but at cross-purposes with the world. He has a 
fine character, with great athletic and other powers, which are 
eventually drawn out by good friends who break down the 
jsolation he had chosen.——-Commander Currey in Jan Hardy, 
Senior Midshipman (Seeley, Service, and Co., 5s.), continues 
his history of our friend, whom we first knew as Jan Hardy, 
Naval Cadet, and of his companion, Tom Trefusis. Many boys 
will remember how these two joined the Navy towards the 
end of the era of sails. The glimpses of home life are senti- 
mentally charming, and the ship’s company in H.MLS. ‘ Flora’ 
is as jolly as can be and contains some capital yarn-spinners. 
She is in the Mediterranean at the beginning of the book, and 
leaves Gibraltar for South America, where there is some exciting 
fighting on land and sea. The Atlantic provides a deathly 
calm and a fearsome storm.——If this sounds old-fashioned, 
the risk is still greater when we commend a new edition of The 
Coral Island (Nisbet and Co., 3s. 6d.). But Ballantyne is a 
classic writer of our youth, and can hold his own to-day.—— 
Only one of these books deals with the present war, and we are 
not sorry for this, though boys may be disappointed. It is too 
soon for the necessary treatment not to jar somewhere. The 
conversation of living men, such as Sir John French, or the 
comic relief of the German waiter conscript in the field, is as yet 
premature in fiction. We are far from saying that the incidents 
of In Khaki for the King (W. and R. Chambers, 5s.) are false. 
Mr. Escott Lynn has evidently taken great pains with the 
verisimilitude of the campaign from Li¢ge to Ypres, including 
the battles of the Aisne and the Marne, and finally Neuve 
Chapelle, whero his two heroes are wounded. One does not in 
the least mind the impossible completeness of these heroes’ 
abilities and luck. They are both in Germany, one in the 
Secret Service, when war breaks out. They speak all the 
necessary languages exactly like natives; they serve the Belgian 
Army well before joining the British Expeditionary Force (or, 
rather, before that Force joins them) ; they drive strange motor- 
cars or a motor-boat; they can lay a big gun with the best 
artilleryman or pick up any aeroplane and cross the Channel ; 
they use hands and wits incomparably, and—impayables young 
men !—they stick together throughout, although one rejoins the 
Guards’ Brigade and the other gets a cavalry commission. All 
the Germans except one are unspeakable rascals.——After this 
whirl let us sail into calmer waters more fit for younger children, 
boys or girls. The Laird of Glentyre, by Miss Emma Green 
(J. M. Dent and Sons, 3s. 6d. net), is a sentimental story of a 
young invalid Scotsman; but that is only a peg on which 
is hung much more Scottish national sentiment. The book 
is intended particularly for children of Scottish blood who live 
in England or beyond the seas. It was probably written, and 
certainly printed, on the other side of the Atlantic. (We find 
“man-ufacturing” thus divided, and such names as Nasmyth 
and Duddingston are stumbling-blocks.) Two small cousins 
who visit the laird learn much of Scottish history and sentiment 
from the Chaplain’s lessons and from a motor tour in historical 
Scenery ; and the lessons are ready here for other children. 
Lastly, there are the girls’ school stories, amongst which we 
can recommend Phyllis McPhilemy, by Miss May Baldwin 
(W. and R. Chambers, 3s. 6d.). Here we have the count rpart 
of the boys’ school with a healthy public spirit, and to our 
relief no particular villainess, neither a mean girl nor a spiteful 
mistress, A high-spirited, quick-witted, and original girl is 
hiding an intense anxiety for her father and brother, who are 
fighting abroad. Thus she shows her most aggravating side. 
But every one’s intentions are good, and all ends well. 
At School with»the Roundheads, by Miss Elsie Oxenham (same 
publishers and price), is an amusing girls’ story of a boys’ school. 
Three delightful girls have to spend their holidays with an aunt 
who has a domestic post in a boys’ school. Three of the boys 
by an accident have to come back for their holidays too. Further 
complications result in the girls staying through the next term. 
It is a most cheerful tale, with, again, no villain of either sex, 
and thoroughly wholesome. The author is wise enough to 
attempt no description of boys’ games. Possibly she is a 
believer in the vilely designated “‘co-educationist” theories ; at 











any rate, she unobtrusively represents her young people of 
opposite sexes as having an excellent influence upon each other. 
All these stories are adequately illustrated by various artists, 





THE YOUNG LEARNER. 

Ovr envy of the modern child never grows more steadily than 
when we see year by year the trouble taken to present useful 
knowledge in pleasant forms. Take, for example, Plants We 
Play With, by H. R. Robertson (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 
3s. 6d. net). It is a first lesson in botany for small children 
and a book of games besides. The author, who scems to be 
illustrator too, takes twenty common flowers or trees that enter 
into such children’s games as making daisy-chains or cowslip- 
balls or walnut-shell boats. There is a description and a clear 
drawing of each flower, and also a pretty picture in colour of 
children playing the games.——Then we have a zoological book, 
The Hundred Best Animals, by Lilian Gask (G. G. Harrap and Co., 
7s. 6d. net). A mighty hunter of the past, become an elderly 
invalid, tells to an inquisitive pair of twins stories of animals 
represented in his trophies. They are the usual big-game and 
other animals and birds of Africa, Asia, and Australia. The 
illustrations are photographs of the subjects taken by Mr. Vogt, 
perhaps at the Zoo.——For children a very little older Mr. C. R. 
Gibson has written of Stars and their Mysteries (Secley, Service, 
and Co., 3s. 6d.). The readers are taken upon an imaginary 
journey to the moon; the causes of tides are discussed, and 
such theories as the human habitation of Mars. Mr. Gibson 
gives plain reasons against the last.——For rather older boys 
who want to make something definite there is The Boy Elec- 
trician, by A. P. Morgan (Duckworth and Co., 5s. net), 
The instructions and illustrations explain the uses of magnets, 
static clectricity machines, &c. They show how to construct 
clectric bells, telephones, telegraph machines, wircless apparatus, 
railways, and other things that may amuse or be actually useful. 
There are many boys who will learn more willingly if they are 
allowed to feel that they are producing things rather than merely 
using or playing with them. Mr. Morgan docs not neglect 
theory when offering the practice that attracts the young, and 
he considers the means of reducing expenditure upon plant. 


ANNUAIS. 
Tue staple Christmas fare of young readers is not to be curtailed 
this year by any defeciion of the hardy annuals. The Boy's 
Own Annual and The Girls Own Annual (R.T.S., 8s. each) an 
up to time, up to date, and up to standard. The bound volume 
of the B.O.P. has plenty of naval and military matter, but 
not to the exclusion of the expected school stories and articles 
upon hobbies of all kinds. The war matter is sound, and free 
from cheap or vulgar caricature of ourenemies. The illustrations 
include double-page coloured plates, photographs, and black- 
and-white drawings. The girls’ volume is equally bright in 
these respects. Possibly there is not quite so much of war as 
some would think due; there is more of feminine dress than of 
arms or even of soldiers’ comforts. It is distinguished by a 
sympathetic article upon England’s predominance in Europe 
by Professor Roland Usher.——Messrs. Pearson send us tho 
tenth bound volume of The Scout (6s. 6d. net). It contains 
every kind of literature that can stimulate thought and action 
in boys. The Chief Scout himself writes about the war and 
other subjects. 
lore help to make up about a thousan:] fully illustrated pages, 


School stories, competitions, science, and scout- 


——The younger brothers and sisters hiva, a3 usual, their 
Chatterbox (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 33., or cloth 
| 5s.), with its lavish illustrations, plain and coloured. Thera 


are puzzles, useful and amusing matter, articles to tempt 
Scouts as soon as possible, and 
a serial story of Indian life by Mrs. Hobart Hampden.—— 
A companion volume this year is the Chatterbox News Box (same 
publishers, Is., and cloth ls. 6d. net), which contains instruction 
upon every kind of subject, from the British Empire and all 
There is a 


the readers to become 


countries of Europe to bees and naturalization. 
good series of simple articles, “ How Countries Help One 
Another,” which puts well for a child the interdependence of 
nations, the best but, not omnipotent handmaid of 


” 


alas ! 


peace.——The same publishers send us, as usual, the bound 
volume of Sunday (3s., or cloth gilt 5s.). 
illustrated in colour and in black-and-white. 
verses have a more marked religious or moral 
puzzles are mainly Biblical. 


This, again, is well 
The stories and 
tone. The 
Lastly, there is T’he Prize (same 
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publishers, 1s. 6d., or cloth 2s., gilt 2s. 6d.) for quite young 
children, Besides short and serial stories, it has puzzles, plenty of 
pictures, and much to tell about animals and plants. 





By Pierre Loti. Translated by Laura Ensor. 
(Werner Laurie. 7s, 6d. net.)—-Miss Ensor has produced a very 
readable translation of “‘ Pierre Loti’s’’ book upon Japan. It 
is plentifully illustrated with vignette drawings by two French 
artists. ‘‘ Pierre Loti” depends so much upon his style that 
his work appeals most to those who can read him in French. 
Those readers already know the gist of this volume. The story 
of his temporary “ marriage’ with Mme. Chrysanthéme is not 
edifying according to Christian ethics or Occidental standards, 
and it is presented with complete cynicism on the moral side. 
But the manner is as pretty and neat and French as can be. 
The analysis of his changing feelings towards his mousmé and her 
practical simplicity is subtle, and the intimate picture of Japan 
has all the author’s charm and power of vivid communication. 


Japan. 


The Golden Lattice. Edited by H. B. Elliott. (Jarrold and 
Sons. 5s.)—Some twenty stories are gathered into this volume, 
which is for sale in aid of the Red Cross funds. It will make a 
suitable gift-book for elder girls. The stories are mainly of 
the best type of magazine story, and some are by well-known 
and well-liked authors. There is also verse by Canon Rawnsley 
and others, and a short play. The illustrations are plain and 
eoloured. 








We havo received a three-sheet Calendar and numerous 
Christmas Cards from the Medici Society. The majority are 
coloured reproductions of works of the Old Masters, mainly 
religious pictures; a few are in photogravure. No firm can 
reproduce in colour better than this, and if perfection is lacking, 
perhaps the Society blames the Old Masters for a deplorable 
lack of foresight in -not arranging their colours and tones to 
meet the limitations of mechanical reproduction; for they 
certainly did not. But while artists may weep, many others 
will like to send and receive these cards. Messrs. Mowbray 
also send us from Oxford many calendars and cards. The 
calendars are in sheet and book form, and some of them will 
delight the hagiologist. The cards at a penny are wonderfully 
cheap. These and more expensive ones are all religious in 
character, with sacred pictures or devotional verses or both. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee 
NEW VOLUMES IN “EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY.” 

In spite of the war, “‘ Everyman’s Library ” (J. M. Dent and 
Sons, ls. net per vol.) continues to grow and to supply good 
literature in a cheap and handy form. Probably many copies 
of the series are already in the hands of the British population 
in Flanders. J. R. Green’s Short History of the English People 
now appears in two volumes, edited by Mr. Cecil Jane. To 
obtain so cheaply such an account of the growth of the liberties 
for which we are fighting to-day is indeed a blessing for those 
who do not mind the necessarily close print. Except for a 
brief epilogue, Green did not carry his history beyond Waterloo, 
but for this edition Mr. R. P. Farley has added three concise 
chapters, somewhat dry compared with Green, to continue it 
to 1914.-—-—A third volume which has reached us is Mr. C. J. 
Hogarth’s translation of Gogol’s Dead Souls. We have been 
so properly and so constantly bidden of late to read this 
and other Russian novels, that it is unnecessary to do more 
than reinind the English public that this is the surviving remains 
(for portions were burnt by the author) of the chief work of 
the father of modern Russian fiction. The travels and adven- 
tures of his quick-witted, unscrupulous hero, the inimitable 
Chichikov, are so told as to give a picture of Russia and Russian 
life before the emancipation of the serfs which makes more 
impression than many histories or studies by foreigners. 
A fourth new volume of the scries is the Life of the First Duke 
of Newcastle, Royalist commander, exile, playwright, and country 
gentleman, written by his adoring wife, whose style as biographer 
and letter-writer so delighted Lamb. To-day one is struck by 
the account of his discussion with Hobbes upon the possibility 
of human flight. The Duke rightly dcclared it impossible on 





anatomical grounds that a man should take wings for use like a 
We must also quote a saying of his recorded by his wife : 


bird. 








“Without a well-ordered force, a prince doth but reign upon 
the courtesie of others.” With the biography are republished 
Duchess Margaret’s account of her own life and her “Sociable 
Letters.” 








A THOUSAND YEARS OF RUSSIAN HISTORY. 

Books upon Russia come in a welcome stream. Mrs, Sonia 
Howe’s A Thousand Years of Russian History (Williams ana 
Norgate, 7s. 6d. net) makes a special appeal by its dedication 
to the two Allied nations to which she belongs, to “ the ong 
by birth, the other, no less, by marriage.” The illustrationg 
also, taken in some cases from old banners or ikons, are attractive, 
The thousand years are from 862, in the days of Rurik at Kiey, 
to 1862, when Alexander IT. had liberated the serfs. Mrs. Howe 
gives the stories of the ancient Muscovite rulers, such as Ivan 
the Terrible and Boris Godounov, who have been perhaps best 
known to many Londoners through M. Chaliapine’s impersona- 
tions. The modern history opens with Peter the Great, followed 
by the great women who ruled the Empire and increased jt, 
Alexander I. appears, a real power in Europe, followed in turn 
by the stern Nicholas and the gentle Alexander II. In nearly 
all these rulers Mrs. Howe finds room for charitable judgments 
of their personal characters, and her belief in their good inten. 
tions and paternal government is supported by the fact that, 
contrary to the teaching of history elsewhere, permanent Russian 
reforms have generally come from the top and not from below, 
At the end of the book are short accounts of the Cossacks; of 
Poland, whose history is inextricably bound up with the whole; 
and a melancholy chapter on Finland. In spite of some signs 
of haste in its composition, this is a book that will more than 
repay its readers. Of quite a different class is Russia of 
To-Day, by J. F. Fraser (Cassell and Co., 6s.). Any honest 
and sympathetic book about Russia is welcome now, and this 
one can claim those attributes. It treats of many different 
parts of the Empire in which the author has travelled and made 
the most of his powers of observation. He has a good deal to 
say of the present and future of Russia’s forcign trade. But 
it does not rise much above journalism in style or matter. It 
is illustrated with photographs. 





GIFTS FOR EVERYONE. 


THE UNIVERSAL BIBLE DICTIONARY. [Edited by 
the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., assisted by Rev. CANON 
LUKYN WILLIAMS, D.D. Containing about 4,500 articles, 
Large demy 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; or Half Persian, 6s. 6d. 
net. New Presentation Edition in Half Morocco, cloth sides, 
gilt top, 13s. net (Inland postage, 7d. each extra.) 

THE DIVINE MASTER IN HOMELIFE. By the Rev. 


HARRINGTON C. LEES, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, 
Beckenham. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 
THE ROLL-CALL OF SERVING WOMEN. A Record 


of Women’s Work inthe War By MARY FRANCES BILLING- 
TON. Ilustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

WITH OUR FIGHTING MEN. By WILLIAM E. SELLERS. 
The Story of their Faith, Courage, Endurance in the Great 
War. With Coloured Frontispiece and other Pictures. Large 
crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. By post 2s. 1ld. 

OUTDOOR PICTURES. Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 
With 15 Coloured Plates, and a profusion of other Pictures. 
Large demy 4to. In Coloured Picture Cover. 6s. net. By 
post 5s. 7d. 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. Edited by FLORA 
KLICKMANN. 768 pages of Interesting Stories and Pictures 
for Girls of all ages. Profuscly Illustrated with Coloured and 
hundreds of Black-and-White Illustrations. Large demy 4to, 
handsome cloth gilt. 8s. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 768 pages of Reading and 
Pictures. 12 grand Coloured Plates, and upwards of 900 other 
Illustrations. Large demy 4to. Handsome cloth gilt. 8s. 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME. Containing 960 
pages of stories and other interesting reading for Sunday. Pro- 
fuscly Ilustrated. Imperial 8vo. Cloth gilt. 7s. Gd. 

THE INDEPENDENCE OF GLARE. By Mrs. GEORGE 
DE HORNE VAIZEY, Author of “ Pixie O'Shaughnessy,” 
“About Peggy Saville” “The Love Affairs of Pixie,” 
“A Houseful of Girls,” &c. Crown 8vo, clothgilt. 3s. 6d. 

THE CHILD’S EMPIRE PICTURE ANNUAL. A fine 
crown 4to Volume, containing 256 pages, about 150 delightful 
Stories and Rhymes in simple language, 48 Coloured Illustra- 
tions and upwards of 100 Black-and- White Pictures in attractive 
Picture Cover. 3s. 6 

THELITTLEGIRL’S KNITTING & CROCHET BOOK. 
Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. Large Imperial 16mo. 
ls. net. By post Is. 5d. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie St., E.C. ; and of all Dockscllert 
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Blackwoods’ Book ot Gifts 


THOUSAND. By IAN HAY (“The Junior Sub.”). With 
Frontispiece in Colour. 63. 
This story of the training and fighting of the First Hundred Thousand of 
Kitchener's Army (“ K. 1”) has been described in the Press as an Epic. 
The demand for the book is enormous, and those who desire to ean 
ec. Oth. 











coples for Christmas Gifts are recommended to do so at once. 


THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


SIR GEORGE WHITE, V.C., GCMG. GC.VO.,, 
G.C.LE.,0M. Bythe Right Hon. Sir MORTIMER DURAND, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. In Two Vols. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, 
and Portraits. 30s. net. 
The Biography of “The Defender of Ladysmith” would be a work of the 
first importance among military chronicles, whatever might be the prevailing 
conditions at the time of its appearance. 
The interest that it will arouse must certainly be heightened by the fact that 
we are now employing in a fight for national existence some of the lessons first 
taught us by the South African War. 


ADVENTURES OF A DESPATCH 
RIDER. By Capt. W. H. L. WATSON. With 7 Maps. 


K 
5s. net. 

This book, which has appeared in the pages of “ Biackwood's Magazine,” 
conveys the truest impression of the psychology of war in the guise of a most 
interesting account of the motor cycle despatch carrier's life. 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT, 1914-1915. 5s. net. 
This is a story of splendid heroism and devotion to duty. The author has 
been in France from the beginning of the war, and her experiences on Ambulance 
Train and in Ficld Hospital under fre make an inspiring record of a poignant 
interest. 


WITH THE COLOURS. By ROBERT HOLMES, a 
Police Court Missionary and Probationary Officer. 2s. net. 
“a remarkable and heartening book.’’—Sheffield Telegraph 
«Well worth reading among the multitude of war books for the freshness 
of its special outlook and its social suggestiveness.”—T'imes. 


THE REARGUARD. sy sypney c. GRIER. 
With Frontispiece in Colours by A. Prarse. 6s. 

“The Rearguard”” tells of how Gilbert Berringer acquired a kingdom over 
the seas and in the heart of a woman, It is a tale of the great adventure and 
the victory won by the devotion and self-sacrifice of the wv oman no less than 
by the strength and courage of the man. Sydney Grier’s many readers will 
cordially welcome this book. 


THE GREAT TAB DOPE. By “oLE 
LUK-OIE.” 6s. (Third Impression. 
“*The Great Tab Dope’ is very like ‘The Green Curve,’ only more so. At 
hie best the author is above everything exciting. There are story-tellers who 
make us feel that something is going to happen. It is a rare gift ; Mr Kipling 
has it in ‘The End of tho Passage,’ and * Ule Luk-Oie’ certainly has it in some 
impalpable way of his own.”"—Zimes. 


NICKY-NAN, RESERVIST. By “Q” 


(Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), Author of “ Hocken and 
Hunken.” 6s. 
“A delightful story, instinct with life and art."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


-_— 


“*Blackwood’s’ fs an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won and kept 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors ; that in warfare, literature, 
and art it has a glorious history ; that its sons have ever been travellers and 
sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative Im- 
ae. Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood’s ’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, 
ecause it represents and appeals to ali that is best in the undying genius of 


the race.”"—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 
“The most brilliant of our magazines.” 





*** Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


The DECEMBER Number contains: 
Doing Her Bit: An Account of a Cruiser’s Ogerations in the 
Cameroons. By Guns. Q.F.C. 
Recruiting in War-Time. By G. T. W. 
A Lady's Experiences in the Singapore Mutiny. 
Tales of a Gaspipe Officer. By “Despatch Rider.” 
Prologue—Night-Life ia Paris— Night-Lifa beyond Wulverghom. 
The Boys’ Battie. 
From the Outposts. 
By the Waters of Babylon. 
The Burden and Heat of the Day. 
The Achievement of the Submarine. 
Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
Musings without Method— 


A Campaign against Critics—Our Financial Position—What Mr. Asquith 

Sticks at "—The New War Council—Germany’s “ Peaceful Penetration,” 

NOTE.—In the January number of “ Biackwoed’s Magazine,” a New Serial, 

by “The Junior Sub.,” will resume, under another title, the story of “ The 

First Hundred Thousand,” being the Unoflicial Chronicle of a Unit of “ K (1).” 
(Now published in Volume form) 


By Douglas G. Prowne, 


By Godfrey Elton, 
By David Hannay, 
By A Contemporary. 


a 


T. C. & E. C. JACK 





_ NEW BOOKS. 
A Book of English Poetry. 


Edited by GEORGE BEAUMONT, MA. A choice of the 
most Beautiful Poems in the English language. Including a 
large number of copyright pieces by modern pocts. 560 double- 
column pages. Cloth, 3s. Gd. net. “ver 1,000 Pooms. Also 
in fine gilt cloth, gilt top, 5s. net; and in Persian Morocco 
Roxburghe, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


A Guide to the English Language. 
Its History, Development, and Use. By a Staff of Distinguished 
Living Authorities. Questions as to the right use of our 
language arise every day, and it is remarkable that no other 
book exists which deals with every branch of the subject. 
480 double-column pages, cloth, 5s. net. 
“This encyclopaedic work.”—The Journal of Education, 


A New Series, “Through the Eye.” 
Evolution. 
by J. A. S. WATSON, B.So. 


Civilization of the Ancient Egyptians. 
By E. BOTHWELL GOSSE. The above are the first two 
volumes in a new series entitled “ Through the Eye,” in which 
subjects of modern interest will be dealt with in a plain style by 
competent authorities, who will rely largely on a profusion of 
systematic illustrations to make clear their descriptions. Cloth, 
94 by 6}, 5s. net per vol. 


The Little Mother who Sits at Home. 
Edited by COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. Binding Design by 
Pavut Woopnorre. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
** Reveals a woman of a tender spirit and devotion who considered 
no sacrifice too great, no love too deep, to offer to the one human 
being for whom she breathed.’’—Academy. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
A Book of Myths. 


By Mrs. JOHN LANG, Illustrated with 20 Drawings in Colour 
by Heten Stratton. Binding Design by the Artist. Cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 














A Nursery Book of Science. 
By “THE COCKIOLLY BIRD.” The Colour Drawings, by 
Percy C. BrLtincrurst, number 32, and the same artist has 
illustrated the text with a profusion of very clear Drawings. 
Colour binding. 3s. 6d. net 





New Vols. in “Shown to the Children” Series. 
The Army. 
By Captain A. H. ATTERIDGE. 
32 in Black. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Navy 


By PERCIVAL HISLAM. 42 Plates in two Colours. 2s, 6d. net 
Passed by the Admiralty for Publication. 


16 Plates in Colour and 


SONGS WITH MUSIC FROM R. L. STEVENSON’S 
Child’s Garden of Verses. 


A delightful and entirely new series of arrangements by Rev. 
THOMAS CRAWFORD, Illustrated in Colour by Marcanet 
TARRANT. 2s. 6d. net 


The War, 1914-15. 
A History and an Explanation for Boys and Girl. By 
ELIZABETH O'NEILL, M.A., Author of * A Nursery History of 
England.” In 3 beautifully illustrated volumes, each complete 
in itself. 1s, 6d. nct per volume. Also the 3 volumes bound 
together (12 Colour and 36 Black Plates and simple Maps). 
Cloth, 5s. (not net). 





‘- 


Toy-Making at Home. 

By MORLEY ADAMS. Illustrated. Paper Boards. Is, net. 
In and Around London. 
By CONSTANCE M. FOOT 
Forrest and from Photographs. 
cloth. 3s. 6d. (not net). 


Profusely Illustrated by A. 8. 

Large square 8vo, picture 

Romance of Reality. 
Fach volume has a Frontispiece in Colour and 16 Plates in 
Monochrome, besides many text Illustr About 320 
pages. Large Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6d. per volume (not net). 

Passed by the Admiralty for Publication. 
THE MAN-OF-WAR. By Commander E. H. CURREY, R.N. 
THE AEROPLANE. By GRAHAME WHITE and HARRY 
HARPER. 

MODERN INVENTIONS. By V. E. JOHNSON, MLA, 

ELECTRICITY. By W. H. McCORMICK. 

ENGINEERING. By GORDON KNOX, 


tions 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





London: G7 Long Acre, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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Five LiItTLE BOOKLETS 


FOR OFFICERS 


AND OTHERS. 


165,0COth. 


To take the place of Christmas and New Year’s Cards This Year, 





“T have read the series of Booklets including ‘ THE GREAT- 
EST OF ALL MISTAKES’ and ‘ THE SUPREME MOMENT 


OF A LIFETIME.’ Very many hearts will thank you for 
writing them, and I pray for them a wide circulation, with the 
blessing of God upon it. 

“The greatly needed note of spiritual warning is struck in 
them all, but w.h a tenderness and insight which is beyond 
my praise. . § , God-speed your words.” 

Auckland Casile. The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham. 

“Your Booklets, which I have now read, are specially inter- 
esting and uscful because they are illustrated not by fancies 
but by facts. God prosper your work.” 

Wimbledon. The Rev. Canon R. B. Girdlestone, M.A. 

“These little Booklets should be a great help to all young 
Officers in both services, who, in their efforts to serve their King 
and country, and if necessary to die for them, would always 
be reminded of the great sacrifice made once for all, not for a 
worthy cause, but for undeserving sinners. 

“The Booklets themselves are admirable in all ways.” 

Condon. Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R. Fremantle, G.C.B., C.M.G, 

“The five little Booklets are as attractive in their matter 
as they are in their exterior; and put the Eternal Truth in a 
very simple and definite way. I trust they will be of much 
value to many in this time of need.” 

Quildford. Major-General Sir George K. Scott-Moncrieff, 
K.C.B., C.LE., R.E. 

“Your Booklets are capital, and will do good.” 

Eton. The Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, M.A., 
Headmaster of Eton. 

“T thank you from my heart for a sight of your five little 
Booklets, which have brought blessing to so many. May they 
be the means of enabling yet thousands more to realize in these 
awful days that man’s extremity is God’s opportunity, and to 
lean on Him for life or death, for which He alone will be found 
all-sufficient.” 

Escot, Devon. The Rt. Hon. Sir John Kennaway, Bart., C.B. 

“I have read with much interest the five Booklets, which 
are so well and simply written, and which point to the need of 
decision in accepting the Lord Jesus Christ as the One to whom 
we owe our entire allegiance, and who should be enthroned in our 
hearts as our King, loving Friend, and Saviour. I trust that they 
may have a wide circulation amongst Naval Officers and others.” 

Hove. Admiral Sir George F. King-Hall, K.C.B., C.V.0., R.N. 

“IT wish your earnest and attractive little volumes all success.” 

Marlborough. The Rev. Preb. St. J. B. Wynne Willson, M.A., 
Headmaster of Marlborough. 


“Mr. Mercer’s stories are well chosen and well told. They 
are facts weaved into parable. They grip the memory, and 
almost compel a decision between Death and Life. They 


should be circulated in every Ship and in every Regiment.” 
London. Sir Andrew Wingate, K.C.I.E. 
“Forceful, illustrative, and clear, eminently suitable for 
those to whom eternal realities are not of the utmost import- 
ance, and who the Author’s earnest desire is to help on the 
Heavenly Way.” 
Wimbledon. Col. D. F. Douglas-Jones, R.A. 
“At any time, but perhaps more especially just now, well- 
written and carefully got-up booklets, with a definite message, 
are needed to give to Officers of both Services. Mr. Arthur 
Mercer has issued just such a series at cost price. I have 
read them and while on Active Service have given them away to 
brother Officers. My prayer is that they may circulate widely, 
and be the means of bringing many to face Eternal Truths.” 
Gibraltar. Rear-Admiral Bernard Currey, R.N. 
“ After reading the five booklets with delight and profit, one 
feels inclined at first to exclaim, ‘ Oh, that these had been known 
to our British Troops 50 to 70 years ago, when fighting in 
Europe and Asia.’ Well may we praise God, therefore, that 
these attractive and instructive booklets are available for the 
comfort and spiritual enjoyment of no less than 2,000,000 
soldiers. Fighting as they are for us, shall we who stay at 
home fail to make use of this splendid opportunity to help them 
in their spiritual needs, by sending, in thousands, these Book- 
lets which must touch the hearts of all who read them? So far, 
every one of these booklets offered by me has been accepted.” 





Wimbledon. Major-General H. Leslie Grove. 


“Thank you for letting me see the Booklets; thev seem 
to me admirable for their purpose. Every good wish.” 
Shrewsbury. The Rev. C. A. Alington, M.A, 
Headmaster of Shrewsbury. 
“T have read your little Booklets with thankfulness. They 
are admirably suited for distribution to the noble fellows who are 
offering up their lives in their country’s service. May they be 
largely instrumental in communicating the Life which is Eternal,” 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sir W. Mackworth Young, K.C.LE, 
“In the Series recently produced by Mr. Arthur Mercer we 
find ready to hand small booklets dealing with issues of vital 
importance, which cannot be ignored, and which must be faced 
by all. These little books are got up in a most attractive 
way, and should be acceptable to those for whom they are 
special!y designed, as the subjects dealt with are treated in a 
manner which will appeal to the thoughtful! in these days when 
men are face to face with the realities of life and death.” 
Wimbledon. Lieut.-Colonel J. Winn, R.E, 
‘I do indeed like your books—nothing could be eaid more 
tersely and more clearly, and nothing could be more worth 
eaying. They are full of sympathy and light. May God's 
blessing go with every one of them.” 
Rugby. The Rev. A. A.David, M.A., D.D., Headmaster of Rugby, 
“T have read the five little Booklets, and fecl they are 
admirably adapted for the purpose for which they were written, 
and I trust they will have a very wide circulation.” 
Northam. Major-General J. Desborough, C.B., R.A, 
“ One of the needs cf many of us of late has been small books, 
suited to the educated. Christian work is proceeding apace ia 
the Navy and Army, and the Church has possibly never ad an 
opportunity equal to the present. Mr. Arthur Mercer has just 
produced a first-rate series of Booklets, admirably printed and 
got up. They are suited for distribution among Officers and 
other men of the type to whom the ordinary tract does not 
They grip the attention, and are just what is wanted.” 
Blackheath. The Rev. Canon A. E. Barnes-Lawrenco, M.A, 
“ Your little books I have read with much interest. They 
should be a help to many, and will, I trust, bring the Gospel 
message home to seeking and anxious souls.” 
Ballyfin. Sir Algernon Coote, Bart. 
“Mr. Mercer’s littlo booklets should be carefully studied, 
and, if possible should be circulated widely by those who wish 
for pointed, pithy, and personal messages that may touch the 
soul, and lead men to accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour 
and Lord. I hope, therefore, that they may be largely used.” 
London. The Rev. Pred. H. W. Webb-Pepice, M.A. 
“Your Booklets are excellent, and I have found them just 
what I wanted for Officers. The attractive exterior was a very 
good idea. They can certainly be included amongst the much 
“good seed’ that is being sown in war-ploughed-up ground.” 
Gallipoli Peninsula. Brigadior-General C. de Winton. 
“TI have read your little Booklets with interest, and heartily 
wish you all success in their use. All men at the Front are 
thinking deeply, and many cf them are praying as never before. 
To many the truths, so simply and clearly conveyed in your 
Booklets, will be full of help and comfort. It may be to others they 
will point the way they seek, and yet hardly know how to tread.” 
London. J. E. K. Studd. 
“Attractive and captivating little booklets in the best 
sense of the words. Thrilling incidents of deep interest, and 
each with a direct message straight to the point with the object 
of winning souls fer Christ. The series should have a wide 
circulation, meeting one of the greatest needs of the day— 
and God’s blessing may be confidently expected.” 
Wimbledon. Colonel S. D. Cleeve, R.E. 
“ Attractive in style, both as to type and get-up (the Booklets 
have round corners and gilt edges), a matter of moment in 
literature for distribution to the class for whom they are specially 
designed, these five little Booklets, presenting the Gospel message 
in a clear and forcible manner, have a mission, the extent of 
which Eternity alone willconclude. Mr, Arthur Mercer is both 
author and publisher, and we can only remark with thankfulness 
on the God-given spiritual insight which has enabled their pro- 
duction. We strongly urge those desiring more than a tract to 
give to Officers and others to write for copies to Mr, Arthur Mercer, 
* Rozel,’ Wimbledon, and after perusal we have no doubt they will 
order the Booklets in quantities.” ‘‘ Evangolical Christendom.” 


appeal. 
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Norice.—With this week's “Sprecraton” is issued, gratis, a 
Lirenary SUPPLEMENT. 








*,* TO OUR READERS.—The “ Srectator" is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents, All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 











THE “SPECTATOR” AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
OF INTOXICANTS. 


> 


During the War the “Srecrator” will not admit into 
its columns any Advertisements of Intoxicants. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NCE more we can say that the news from the front ison the 
whole good, though once more we must admit that the 
position in which Serbia is placed is very gloomy. The Bulgarians 
have driven the Serbians out of Prizrend, and at any moment 
we may hear that the Bulgarians are at Monastir. At the 
same time, if we consider the date—i.e., December 4th— 
there is ground for encouragement. If the Germans and 
Bulgarians were to do what they boasted they could do, and 
ought to have done to secure that complete success which can 
be the sole military and strategic justification of the great 
Serbian adventure, they ought by this time not merely to have 
overrun all Serbia but to have destroyed the Serbian Army root 
and branch. All this should have been accomplished before the 
mountain passes were blocked with snow and the lowland roads 
or tracks turned into seas of mud. 


But this they have not done. The Serbian Army, though it 
has suffered so terribly, is still in existence, and when it is able 
to recuperate, as it will be after the manner of the Belgians, 
it will, we are certain, give a good account of itself, and make 
the position of the Germans, the Austrians, and the Bulgarians 
on the borders of Montenegro and Albania, and even in portions 
of Serbia itself, exceedingly uncomfortable, not to say hazardous. 
It is all very well for the Germans, followed in this respect by 
the Bulgarians, to say that the campaign is over, and that 
they have accomplished all they intended. You cannot ring 
off the operations of war like a tiresome call at the telephone. 
Whether they like it or not, our enemics have commitments in 
Serbia from which they cannot escape. 


Especially severe will be the strain imposed on the Bulgarians 
of occupying Serbia and holding the country down in the winter. 
The military systems of small States like those of the Balkans are 


not made to stand the burden of prolonged wars. In the first 
place, they use up so large a proportion of the male population 
that there is literally no one left to do the work at home. After 
three or four months of war the demand for the return of alarge 
proportion of the troops to their homes becomes almost irre- 
sistible. Next, small States, even when financed by big ones, 
find the pressure in regard to munitions and equipment very 
hard to bear. We venture to say that by the middle of January, 
if not before, the Bulgarians will be in a very rueful condition, 
and will make demands upon Germany which will be highly 
embarrassing. 


No doubt the Germans will tell them that if they do not 
keep quiet they will miss all the promised rewards, but we 
doubt whether threats of that kind will really provide a solution. 
Directly the situation turns, or even ecems to turn, against 
Germany, as it will, there will be a moment of agony for the 
Bulgarian statesmen and soldiers who so light-heartedly followed 
King Ferdinand’s wild lead and plunged into the vortex of the 
war. They will begin to wonder what will be the fate of 
Bulgaria if, after all, the Central Powers do not win and Germany 
cannot keep her promises. In that desperate predicament, we 
should not be surprised to see Bulgaria fling herself upon the 
mercy of the Quadruple Entente. All this, however, is, we 
admit, in the nature of prophecy, though prophecy which we 
believe will come true. 


While events are not going well enough to give Germany 
and Bulgaria that certainty of success which they counted on, 
a Russian army is collecting in Bessarabia, and may soon be 
able, either by land or by sea, or in all probability by a com- 
bination of both, to enter Bulgaria. When it does it will find 
the bulk of the Bulgarian Army still engaged elsewhere. No 
doubt it is open to the Bulgarians to say that they do not fear 
a Russian invasion because their kind friends the Turks have 
plenty of troops to spare, and that a large Turkish army will 
come to their assistance. That reads very well on paper, 
until we remember that the assistance of the Turks means 
making Bulgaria the theatre of war—not a very pleasant 
prospect. A Turkish army fighting on her side in Bulgaria may 
prove far more ruinous to the unfortunate inhabitants than a 
hostile Russian army. Besides, there is this to remember. It 
is much easier to bring a Turkish army into your country than 
to get it out. The Turks are past-masters in the arts of delay, 
and we should be very much surprised if they moved out of such 
districts of Bulgaria as they occupied without extracting a very 
large quid pro quo. 





Remember, further, that the Turks take a very different view 
of their position from that held in Europe. They fully believe 
that they are now coming to their own again, and that they have 
laid Germany and Austria under such heavy obligations that 
when the final settlement comes Turkey will be reinstated in 
almost all the possessions in Europe which she held before the 
first Balkan War. The restoration of Albania they look on as 
certain, and they regard as equally certain the cession of a strip 
of territory in Thrace and Macedonia which will connect Turkey 
and the Turkish possessions on the Adriatic. If Bulgaria is 
saved by Turkey, she may find the salvage claim so exorbitant 
that she will wish that she had never asked to be defended from 
Russia. 


So meagre is the news which comes from the Balkans as 
to the French and British forces that it is difficult to form 
any idea as to their respective positions. As far as we 
can make out, however, the French, who are on the highest 
ground, are finding, as of course are also the Bulgarians, that 
the winter weather makes any advance very difficult. They 
are more or less weather-locked. Our troops, on the other hand, 








in their local theatre of the war, have not yet encountered much 
trouble in the way of snow and frost. 
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The newspapers are still full of calculations as to the action 
of Roumania ;. but we should advise our readers, and the British 
public generally, to bother their heads as little as they can with 
the question whether Roumania is or is not coming in. We 
have got to win the war by our own efforts, and not by any outside 
aid. In our opinion, the Roumanians—and we are bound to 
say most naturally—are not likely to commit themselves till 
they feel quite sure that we are going to win and can make 
good all our diplomatic promissory-notes. In other words, 
Roumanian aid will not be forthcoming till we do not need it. 
That, however, will not be ground for then turning upon 
Roumania and censuring her for not having made up her mind 
seoner, or for not giving us a helping hand when we were in 
difficulties. 


If we look at the matter fairly, we shall see that we ought 
te make great allowances for Roumania’s action. No doubt if 
she delays till she is certain who is coming out the winner she 
eannot expect the welcome and the reward which she would 
have received had she gallantly determined to run all risks and 
put the Quadruple Powers under an obligation when they were 
at the height of their anxieties as to Serbia. At the same time, 
it would be both foolish and unjust to pursue towards Roumania 
any policy which should have a vindictive touch in it. The 
attitude she has taken up must be very clearly differentiated 
from that of Bulgaria, or again of Greece—nations which in 
different degrees have suffered from the misfortune of having 
Teutonic influence at Court. 


At the opening of the Roumanian Parliament, King Carol 
pead a highly oracular Speech from the Throne, which any one 
is free to interpret as he likes. There was some interruption 
by the Opposition during the reading. Shouts of “ Down 
with Hungary!” “ Down with the Germans!” “Lead us to 
Transylvania !” were raised, but the great Government majority 
were ablo to overwhelm these manifestations. The moment was 
in truth, not well chosen for a pro-Allies demonstration, and the 
episode does not suggest what is the fact—that there is a huge 
amount of sympathy for the Allies in Roumania. 


Tho position in the Gallipoli Peninsula can only be dealt 
with very shortly. The published news is meagre, and indis- 
erect comment or criticism might turn out extremely injurious. 
We think, however, it may be safely said that we are beginning 
te find out, as the Spectator suggested some months ago that we 
should find ont, that the task of holding on in our present 
position in the Dardanelles during the winter is not so difficult 
as was at one time supposed, and will prove, in view of all the 
circumstances, the better way. We can if we like, in spite of 
weather difficulties, keep our troops supplied with food and 
munitions and reinforcements. Next, their sufferings in the 
trenches from the weather are not, wo trust, going to prove as 
great as was feared. After all, there is much more sunshine 
even in tho most northerly part of the Mediterranean than 
there is in Flanders, und the sun is a great healer. The troops, 
again, will not suffer half as much from illness now as they did 
in the summer. Finally, we hope and believe that the news 
of the Turks having at their disposal vast quantities of muni- 
tions supplied to them by the Germans so that they can make 
things impossible for us is not going to prove true. No doubt 
the Turks are now getting, and will continue to get, a good deal 
of munitions from Germany, but not enough for them to be 
able to “ pour out shells like water.” 


What we have said above does not, of course, exhaust the 
Gallipoli problem, though it does show, in our opinion, that 
we can stop there all the winter if we like. It is no doubt still 
arguable that we could make a better use of our troops elsewhere. 
All we want to impress upon our readers is that they must not 
suppose that we have no room to turn in the Gallipoli corner, 
and so no freedom of choice. Things are not getting worse 
there, but on the whole rather better. 


The negotiations with Grecce still drag on. Although the 
nature of the demands made by the Allies has not been officially 
published, it is obvious that something more is required than 
a promise by Greece that she will not intern or try to interfere 
with Allied troops who might be compelled to retire on to 
Greek territory. The railway communications at Salonika 
are inadequate in any case, and if Greece maintains a large 
armed force in the neighbourhood she will be bound to impede 
the operations of the Allies, though she may disclaim all intention 


.- ss 
of doing so. The Allies need an absolutely clear course for their 


campaign. They cannot carry on without it. But Greece 
repeats that she must keep her troops there, and cannot feed 
them properly elsewhere. She promises benevolent neutralit 
but her reservation that her sovereign rights must not be = 
fringed, or any military restrictions be imposed, reduces the 
promise to a pledge of little meaning. 


On Thursday week in the House of Commons Mr. 
explained his Bill to prevent the raising of the rents of small 
houses in certain areas during the war, as well as to Stop increases 
in the rates of interest and the calling in of mortgages on such 
houses. The Bill applics to houses rented up to £30 a year in 
London and up to £21 elsewhere. An Order in Council may be 
made applying the Act to the administrative county of London, 
to boroughs or urban districts with a population of over a hundred 
thousand, and to other areas where overcrowding has been caused 
by the war. In Scotland and Ireland lower population limits 
are recognized. The Bill makes the differenco between the pre-war 
rent and an increased rent irrecoverable, but does not provide 
for the recovery of an excess of rent already paid. The Bill 
should be accepted as an emergency measure. In ordinary times 
it would be indefensible, and even now it is easy to pick holes 
in it, but the principle on which it is based is necessary to saya 
a large number of people from being victimized. 


The House of Commons on Tuesday indulged in a long and 
heated debate upon the misdirected and injurious actions of 
the Northcliffe Press—i.e., the Times and Daily Mail. We cannot 
attempt, in the space which we can afford to so barren a discussion, 
to deal at length with the various speeches. We can only say 
that, after a careful and impartial study of the indictments of 
the Home Secretary and of Lord Robert Cecil, we agree 
generally that the tone adopted of late by the two papers has 
undoubtedly been calculated to have an encouraging effect 
upon our enemies, and a depressing effect at home, and, still 
worse, was likely to prevent balancing neutrals, who above 
all things wanted to be on the winning side, from joining us 
and our allies. 


That the intentions of the editors of the Times and Daily 
Mail and of their proprietor, Lord Northcliffe, were patriotic 
we do not of course deny ; but in our opinion they did not show 
that sense of responsibility and discretion which they ought to 
have shown, and might have reasonably been expected to show, 
So little sense of proportion and balance had they in their 
philippics, that in order to score off Ministers with whom they 
were quarrelling, or to impress some particular point in a home 
campaign, they cried “ Stinking fish!” without a thought of 
the ulterior consequences. Atthe moment when it was vital for 
the proper prosecution of our affairs that we should convince the 
public opinion of the world that we not only meant to win but 
were in a position to win—that, in fact, our fish had never been 
so fresh—they filled the air with shrieks of despair. In our 
opinion, then, the Home Secretary and Lord Robert Cecil, both 
generally and by specific examples, made out a strong case to 
show that the articles in the Daily Mail, and in a lesser degree 
in the Times, had been injurious to the best interests of the 
nation. 


Unfortunately, however, for the Government speakers, the 
moment they proved this they stood self-condemned. If 
things were as bad as they had proved them to be, why did 
not they take action? That was the question with which the 
debate was punctuated, and there is no getting away from it. 
The Government have their remedy, and it is a most powerful 
and complete remedy, in the Defence of the Realm Act. They 
can do anything they like with any newspaper which encourages 
the enemy, depresses people at home, and spoils our face with 
allies and neutrals. But the Government, whom experience has 
shown the public will trust up to any point in matters of 
firmness, instead of taking action, are content to go to the 
House of Commons and indulge in a scolding match—a scolding 
match conducted, no doubt, with sincere feeling by two such 
right-minded men as Sir John Simon and Lord Robert Cecil, 
but still a scolding match. 


This was not a case for mere verbal denunciation before the 
House of Commons, for trying to elicit outside support, or for 
the pressure of public opinion. It was a case either for silence 
or for stern and swift action, with no apology or defence but 
the defence of an urgent public need. Whether the case was, 





in fact, strong enough for the temporary suppression of Lord 
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1s two newspapers we can make no attempt to decide. 
the Government were in a position to tellthat. What we 
do know is that, if for good reasons the Government decided 
that there was no case for suppression, or for an official public 

-.@ declaring that suppression would take place unless 
there was an alteration in the tone of the two journals, they 
should have left the whole thing severely alone. “At any 
I'll tell the nasty thing what I think of her!” is not a wise 
or dignified attitude for a great and powerful Ministry to pursue 
towards a newspaper proprietor, however successful in his special 
fine of business. 

Dr. Johnson once said, with profound wisdom, that no man 
gas ever written down except by himself. It is just as true 
that newspapers cannot be talked down by public debate. 
Jn our opinion, the Northcliffe Press, by its vein of levity and 
excitable criticism, and by ill-balanced and angry attacks on 
individuals, like the notorious Daily Mail “leader’’ upon Lord 
Kitchener, has of late been steadily writing itself down. The 
Government have only interrupted the process by running to 
the House of Commons to complain wiile refraining from the 
action to which their complaints point. The adoption of such 
an attitude is merely encouraging people to ask: “* Why don’t 
they act?” and to answer as the Irishman answere] in the 
well-known story. When the Englishman remarked: “ You 
tell methere are forty thousand Irishmen ready to rise in County 
Cork! Why the devil, then, don’t they rise ?” he received the 
reply : “ Because, Sir, they are afraid of the police!” We do not 
suppose for a moment that the Government are really afraid of 
the Northcliffe Press, but their action undoubtedly has suggested 
to many minds that they are. War is a stern business, and the 
issues at stake are too mighty to be treated as the Government 
treated the problem which they brought before the House of 
Commons on Tuesday night. The Government may be, and no 
doubt are, a very clever set of men, but they certainly do not 
understand how to deal with the Press, 


Farther details of the battle of Ctesiphon, near Baghdad, 
have been published. The first British retirement for water 
was only temporary. On Thursday week General Townshend 
returned to the battlefield to remove dead and wounded. Tho 
earlier reports stated that eight hundred prisoners had been 
taken by our troops, but it was found afterwards that no fewer 
than thirteen hundred had been marched back to Lajj. Our 
wounded numbered about two thousand five hundred, and 
the number of dead has not yet been announced. These were 
heavy losses in proportion to the size of our forces—only one 
British division seems to have been engaged—but the enemy 
was extremely hard hit. His strength was estimated at four 
divisions. Prisoners stated that one of these was practically 
wiped out, and this was confirmed by British observers. On 
the approach of Turkish reinforcements being reported, General 
Townshend, having completed his work on the battlefield, again 
retired to a position lower cown the river. 


Only 














The War Office has issued a circular announcing that all 
members of the senior division (that is, the Universities Section) 
of the O,T.C. must apply for commissions before the beginning 
of next term or enlist. This Order will of course prevent any 
young man from shirking military service by lingering on in 
an O.T.C., for hitherto membership of an O.T.C. has involved 
no obligation to join the Army. We believe, however, that 
the use of an O.T.C. as a hiding ground has been extremely 
rare. As the O.T.C. are now to be virtually abolished, there 
will have to be many more promotions to commissions from 
the ranks. Another War Office Order lays it down that sub- 
alterns must be over eighteen and—“ except under very excep- 
tional circumstances *—not over thirty. 

The selection of letters on the question of drink and economy 
during the war which we publish in our issue of to-day shows 
What strong support there is in the country for the Spectator’s 
Proposals. If it is true, as we believe it is, that we cannot carry 
through the war succeaefully unless we take in financia! sail 
and reduce our ¢xpenditure, then the need of the policy of 
“Down glasses!” becomes imperative. All other possibilities 
of saving shrink to nothing when compared with cutting off 
the drink bill, especially when, as experience has shown us, 
the use of intoxicants slows down the energy of the nation, as 
well as wastes labour and material which might be applied to 


which we have received have been supported by communicationy 
not for publication which are even more important, and show 
that thoughtful men who have no sort of connexion with the 
Temperance Movement have come to see that the reduction 
of our expenditure on liquor is fast becoming a national necessity. 


Our readers may remember that last weck we suggested that 
the crude and intemperate views as to the new restrictions which 
came into operation on Monday were due, not to aggrieved Trade 
Unionists, but to a stage army put into motion by “ the trade.” 
We note that Mr. Thomas, the well-known Labour Member, ie 
reported by the Times of Monday to have spoken as follows :— 


“The names of Trade Unions and of their own Union had beem 
used by people who did not care a rap for Trade Unions or their 
own society. In other words, they were being used in the interests 
of brewers and publicans. The Control Board had clearly and 
er told him that there was nothing in the new restrictions 
to justify the owners of public-houses turning members of Trade 
Unions and Friendly Societies from their meeting-places after hours. 
Let them not be made the tool of people who wero anxious now te 
‘secure the liberty of the working man,’ but who, if there was @ 
labour trouble, would not care.” 


Khaki armlets have this week been issued under Lord Derby'e 
scheme to those persons who have been attested and enlisted, 
and then placed in a group that will not be called up for 
some months. The armlets will show us the married men of mature 
age who are ready and willing. to serve. For the present the 
question whether a badge shall be awarded to men medically 
unfit—men who earnestly desire to serve their country and have 
offered their services, but have been rejected on medical exami- 
nation—remains in abeyance. We sincerely hope that it will 
ultimately be solved by the grant of a badge or armlet, though 
we thoroughly agrce that such badge or armlet for the unfortu- 
nate men who may be said to have been wounded before the waz 
began ought not to be similar in character to that granted to the 
men who are actually pronounced fit to go into the firingline. On 
the other hand, the men who have met with a double disappoint- 
ment—first of being unable to serve their country in arms, and 
second of learning that they have some serious physical dis- 
ability or complaint—ought to receive help and encouragement 
from the State and a recognition of their patriotism, none the 
less real because it has not been effectual. 


The Times has been publishing some extremely interesting 
articles on the military achievements of Italy, about which we 
have heard far too little. The writer says that tho Italians 
might have inflicted an immediate and irreparable disaster on ths 
Austrians had not the declaration of war been delayed by the 
political intrigues of Signor Giolitti.. As soon as Signor Salandra 
had exposed the object of Signor Giolitti’s manwuvres—to come 
to terms with Italy’s traditional enemy—the country turned 
furiously against the Giolittian party and all its works. Above 
all, the middle classes proved their nobility by staunchly. pre- 
ferring an inspiring cause to mere business interests, But in 
the meantime valuable days had been lost. Between May 4th 
and May 23rd Austria had poured on to the Italian front every 
man she could spare. Cemented trenches, gun emplacements, 
and strategic roads had long been ready, but the men had been 
wanting. By May 23rd, however, more than threo hundred 
thousand Austrians had been placed in position. They were 
mostly Tyrolese and Hungarian Territorial troops. 


On the Isonzo front the Austrian line has been forced in many 
places, particularly north of Plava. Around Gorizia the Austrian 
defences are pushed back to the last line of trenches. When 
Gorizia falls, the Italians will not only have opened the road te 
Trieste, but will have gained control of all tho roads leading 
towards Villach and Laibach. Theo Italian losses have beon 
heavy, especially in officers, The numbers oa both sides have 
been largely increased sinco May. The Austrians are believed 
to have seven hundred thousand mon on this front. General 
Cadorna’s armies number well over a million. The writer 
believes that the influence of the Italian operations in other 
theatres of tha war was very great. He attributes directly to it 
the relaxation of the Austrian effort in Galicia and the Bukovina, 
and the postponement of the invasion of Serbia, which was origin- 
ally planned to take place at the beginning of July. Certainly 
to keep seven hundred thousand Austrians in play is a perform- 
ance of the first importance, and deserves the very hearty appre- 
ciation of all the other Allies, 











the prosecution of the war. But the letters for publication 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TALK OF PEACE. 


{pa the past week the atmosphere has been | Serbia must not merely be re-established amo 
surcharged with peace talk, peace rumours, and a@| but that her courage, her constancy, 
general sense that peace may be coming a good deal nearer | the Allies must be rewarded by the cr 
than has hitherto been supposed possible. When we say | Serbia, while the unhappy Bulgarian 
this we are not, of course, thinking of Mr. Ford’s ridiculous | persist in their policy of treachery and cruelt 
“Peace Jolly.” Mr. Ford is a great advertiser and a| the punishment they deserve. y 


full measure all, end more than all, that she ; 

France is adequately secured against the mronace of saitast Until 
the rights of the smaller nationalities of Europe are laced 
an unassailable foundation, and until the military ax oe, Upon 
Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.” mination of 


To this, of course, must now be added the condition that 


ng the natio 
and her loyalty to 
eation of a Greater 
people must, if they 
: Teceiy 
Again, Poland must te 


great industrial organizer, but the notion of his being | evacuated by Germany, and when we say Poland y, 
able to make peace is about as sensible as the notion of | mean not only Russian Poland but Prussian Poland a 
Mr. Asquith or Lord Lansdowne making a motor-car. | It is, however, premature to go further beyond Mr. Asquith’s 


It is an amusing example of the Transatlantic view, or | general statement. More important at the presen 
rather the view of a portion of our American kinsfolk, 
that because a man is very rich he is therefore entitled | make a lasting and not a patched-up peace. We are f 
to thrust his hand into the delicate machinery of peace | for security and for nothing else, and that security w 


ae ; t momen 
is it to make it clear that when we make peace we mean - 


ghting 
© must 


and war, and to forbid a struggle which, judging from | obtain unless our peace terms are to form but a ste sip 
the point of view of dollar diplomacy, he considers wasteful | stone to a new war such as is already being looked forwand 


and unnecessary. We nee 


not, however, bother about | to by many Germans. For example, the Times correspon- 


Mr. Ford. He will soon find that he has entered a region | dent in New York tells us that the well-known Professor 
where private wealth will not serve him, and where men | of Harvard, Dr. Miinsterberg, after declaring that peace 
whom he could buy up a thousand times over will have | will come sooner than most of us expect, adds that the 
far more power in the ultimate decision than he and | first feeling of Germany when she comes home from the 
all his fellow-millionaires and fellow-self-advertisers. The | war will be to rebuild her barracks, and that “ ultimately 


mighty issues fraught with the destinies of Europe—that 
is, of half mankind—will be handled, in the first place, 
by great statesmen, great soldiers, great sailors, and 
great diplomatists, and the final verdict will be given 
by the general voice of the contending peoples. Self- 
important and boisterous, if well-meaning, gentlemen like 
Mr. Ford will exercise no more real influence upon them 
than the fly who sits upon the wheel and imagines that it 
makes it go round. One of the most popular of mediaeval 
comic poems was Brandt’s “Ship of Fools.” Most men 
would have been content to set afloat one variety of this 
vessel. Mr. Ford will apparently not rest till he has 
doubled the record. Therefore he is preparing two shifs, 
to be crammed with all the male and female cranks of 
America, intent to voyage to neutral countries, and there 
make fatuous speeches and hold platitudinous congresses. 

Speech-making for some persons is its own reward, 
and therefore Mr. Ford, possibly accompanied by the 
arch-speech-maker, Mr. Bryan, will have a fine time. 
We sincerely trust, however, that his light-headed 
squadron will bear a distinguishing mark which will 
preserve it from the fate of the ‘ Lusitania.’ No doubt 
the thrifty German will be anxious to safeguard the lives 
of those whom he imagines are working with him, and 
no doubt also the British Navy has so thoroughly cleared 
the Atlantic and the North Sea that there is very little 
danger now from Teutonic submarines. Still, an under-sea 
prowler might come by accident across Mr. Ford’s ships 
and, not Tentifving them and their precious freight of 
folly, send them to the bottom without parley. We 
suggest, therefore, in all seriousness, that the ships should 
have the Ietters “S.O.F.” painted in gigantic letters on 
the bows, the stern, and the sides. The initials would 
serve to indicate the “ Ship of Ford,” as well as the older 
and more picturesque phrase which we have ventured to 
apply from the literature of mediaeval Germany. 

If we turn from Mr. Ford’s comic relief to the serious 
side of the peace problem, it may be worth while to lay 
down once more some of the conditions which will govern 
the Allies in dealing with German and Austrian offers 
when they do come, either directly or indirectly, for their 
“ first feelers” will, we fancy, not be long delayed. This 
does not mean, of course, that there is any immediate 
prospect of peace, but, just as happened in the Seven 
Years’ War, the Germans will in all probability think 
that they may put themselve right with some of the 
neutrals, and especially improve their much-damaged 
position in America, if they appear to be very reasonable 
in regard to peace terms. Now to make a peace you have 
not only to consider the terms of peace, but with whom 
the peace is to be made. We want on the present occasion 
to deal shortly with the matter from both these points 
of view. First as to the terms. This is a comparatively 
easy problem. They remain in principle the terms stated 


the physical test will have to be renewed.” In other words, 
Germany will prepare for a second war, as Rome after the 
first Punic War prepared for the second, and after the 
second for the third. We can tell Professor Miinsterberg 
that the Allies fully realize this without his kind enlighten. 
ment, and mean to take steps to prevent a recurrent war, 
The first, perhaps the most important, step in making 
peace a real peace is to take care that it is made with the 
right and not with the wrong people. If we make peaca 
with the German Emperor and the ruling military and 
Junker caste in Germany, or rather in Prussia, all we 
shall do will be to help to keep in p'ace the enemies of peace 
and of mankind—the men who willed the war, and made 
the war, and very nearly succeeded in crushing out human 
liberty. We are not going to help to rivet Prussian chains 
and Prussian tyranny upon the rest of Germany, and to 
allow the sharpening of a new sword against ourselves, 
merely for the pedantic reason that we can only deal with 
the de facto Government and must not look beyond the 
Lords of War. What we must do is to follow the example 
set, and wisely set, by Germany herself in 1871. The 
newly founded German Empire refused to make peace 
with Gambetta’s heroic Provisional Government. They 
had no assurance, they declared, that that Government 
really represented the people of France. Accordingly they 
stated that they could only treat with a body elected 
ad hoc by the nation. The National Assembly was called 
into existence by the Germans in order that Germany 
might secure a firm foundation for peace, and bind the 
whole country, not merely the Government, by the Treaty 
of Frankfort. We must do the same. When we make 
peace it must be with the German people. 

Once more, the terms of peace must provide security, and 
security not merely for the Allies, but for the whole world. 
The Germans have set fire to one half of the globe, and 
we must not give them any opportunity to try to recoup 
themselves for their disaster—for such it is—by setting 
fire to the other half. No doubt if we were to be so mad 
as to leave the Germans with their Fleet intact, even 
if we had diminished their territory, exacted a huge 
indemnity, and reinstated the possessors of the lands they 
had ruined, they would try, lke the logical people they 
are, to call a new Germany into existence to redress 
the balance in their favour. Europe having proved too 
hard a nut to crack, they would turn their eyes upon 
America. They would say of the South American 
Continent as Marshal Blicher said of London: “ What 
a continent to plunder!” Next, they would methodically 
work out plans for the conquest and control of South 
America, a preliminary, if the United States objected, 
being, of course, the destruction of the American Fleet 
and the holding of the great coastal cities to ransom. A 
certain number of people here and in France and Russia 
who take pooch | views of world-policy, and who have 





by Mr. Asquith at the beginning of the war :— 
“We shall never sheathe the sword until Belgium recovers in 





been annoyed by President Wilson’s type of neutrality, 
will no doubt be inclined to declare that action of this 
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kind would be no business of ours, and that the Americans, 

-.¢ to their indirect encouragement of Germany by 
ae a against our blockade and so forth, would merit 
FT they got. That, however, would be a very ignoble way of 
Jooking at the matter. In the first place, the moment the 
harrying of America actually began, the feeling for our own 
fesh and blood—far stronger in the parent than in the 
child—would flame up here and make us stand forth as 
the protagonists of the Monroe Doctrine. Whatever some 
of our people might say owing to temporary annoyance 
with America for the somewhat sorry part played by her 
Government during the war, we should never stand seeing 
New York and Boston bombarded by the German Fleet or 
the Panama Canal seized and fortified by Germany. 

We must not only conquer the Germans, and conquer 
them thoroughly, and make it impossible for them to 
relight the flames of war in Europe. We must muzzle the 
savage dog when we have tied him up, and so prevent 
him fastening his teeth on any part of the globe. Even 
if our determination to do this should prolong the war by 
another six months, it will be worth while. We have had 
enough war for one generation, and we must be prepared 
to make any sacrifice required to prevent its recurrence. 
We have told the world that we are fighting for the cause 
of humanity, and we must prove it by our acts. The 

e must be a real peace, and not merely a breathing-space 
in which to prepare for fresh wars. 





“DOWN GLASSES!” 


VERYTHING that was said about economy by Mr. 
E Asquith, Mr. McKenna, and Mr. Runciman at the Con- 
ference of organized Labour on Wednesday was admirable 
jn substance and effect. The case fcr economy could not 
have been better stated, and the means of economizing, so 
far as they went, were excellently explained. But there was 
one perfectly bewildering omission. Nothing—unless there 
were some glancing allusion which we have missed—was 
said about drink. Imagine a Martian descending from 
his own planet to this earth with a notebook in his hand 
in order to take account of how the problems which beset 
the art of Mars are being handled on this globe of ours. 
He would notice that modern war is unlike all other wars 
of past centuries in that it is related much more intimately 
to finance. Good economic management will win a war 
over bad economic management every time. Having 
noted this general fact—which may have not yet presented 
itself in Mars or may have been disposed of by the common- 
sense of the Martians aeons ago—the visitor would proceed 
to ask in what directions economy could be effected. Mr. 
McKenna, if he spoke to him as he spoke to the Conference 
on Wednesday, would say that it was a very great evil 
for men who were receiving much higher wages than usual 
to force up the amount of foreign imports, or to use too 
much sugar, or to buy pianos, or to give their wives more 
money for dress (though a little bit of extra finery was 
natural enough when the money was coming in so freely), 
and so on. The visitor would then want to run over all 
the various items of personal expenditure and ask what 
amount was spent on each. Having been instructed on these 
‘og he would certainly remark that an enormously 
arger sum was spent on intoxicants than on any other 
item of human consumption. “I take it,” we can imagine 
him saying, “that this item of about a hundred and 
seventy millions a year cannot be cut down. No doubt it 
is essential to the making of war, and you have reduced 
the cost to the minimum. May I assume that it is indis- 
pensable ? It is obviously some form of super-food without 
which your people cannot fight or work.” What answer 
would Mr. McKenna give, what excuse would he make 
for his omission? No doubt he would hesitate a good 
deal, but when all had been said in defence of the expendi- 
ture of one hundred and seventy millions a year it 
would amount to this—that the people liked their 
drink and did not want to give it up, though they 
were really quite ready to do so if they were told 
that this was necessary to win the war, but that 
“the trade” which supplied the drink was very powerful 
and had numerous political friends upon whose support 
some leading statesmen supposed that the Government 


on much better, as a matter of fact, without the drink, 
except when they ordered it as a medicine. The Martian 
would look extremely puzzled. ‘“ What inexplicable 
people you are! When I came down here I thought you 
meant business. You certainly looked like it. No one 
could have spoken more earnestly or used graver words 
than you have done. But you tell me that the one item 
of national extravagance which is weighing you down— 
an item beside which nothing else seems to matter—cannot 
be got rid of. You tried to raise a cry of ‘ Down glasses!’ 
but somebody else shouted back, ‘ Hands off the trade!’ 
and you immediately became dumb. Forgive me if I 
say, though I am not very conversant with your ways, 
that the whole situation seems to me utterly incredible.” 
We call it incredible too. As Mr. Asquith said on Wed- 
nesday, the total amount voted for war purposes since 
August, 1914, is £1,662,000,000. It is therefore, to use 
his words, “ absolutely essential that we should make the 
largest possble proportion of the national resources avail- 
able for the conduct of the war and for the maintenance 
of our export trade.” Since the war began about 
four million and a half working people have obtained, 
on an average, a ris? in wages of about 3s. 6d. a week. 
Mr. Asquith appealed to the delegates at the Conference 
on patriotic grounds to refrain from making any general 
demand for a further rise in wages. He did not appeal 
to them on patriotic grounds to dispense with the one 
item of expenditure which runs away with the greater part 
of the savings in the country. If there were prohibition 
of drink for the period of the war, the wages at present being 
received would be «cinparative wealth. The same omission 
to recommend the most obvious of all patriotic courses 
vitiated the conclusion of Mr. McKenna’s remarks. The 
excess profits of manufacturers are to be taxed 50 per cent., 
and it is reasonable to ask the workers to put by 50 per cent. 
of their excess earnings. This will not be lost to them. 
It is not taxation. If the savings are put in the War Loan, 
they will be returned at the end of the war with the ample 
interest added to them. But why, in the name of reason, 
was Mr. McKenna unable to say that saving for the good 
of the country and for the winning of the war would be 
made easy by the removal of all the temptations to 
drink ? 

One might think that the Government belonged to 
some sect given to practising mysteries, and professed 
some secret creed which forbade them to breathe the 
name of the most sacred object of their cult. Everybody 
knows what their object is. But you can search their 
ecrmons in vain for a mention of the one key to the mys- 
teries. The name of drink, which focusses and solves all 
problems of economy, must not be profaned. It cannot 
be mentioned. We do not write as fanatics. We are not 
extremists on the liquor question. We would not encourage 
any of our more ecstatic correspondents to think that 
we denounce all alcohol as necessarily an evil in itself. 
What we do say is that drink is a terrible impedi- 
ment in the way of winning the war. The brewer's 
dray blocks the path of the ammunition wagon. We are 
doubtful whether we shall win the war unless we consent 
to the wholesale economy in drink which we recommend. 
Drink is an enervating and numbing drug for a nation 
that would reach the top of its capacity for waging war. 

Let us have prohibition for the war. We shall not 
save all the £170,000,000, but we shail save a very large 
part of it in actual money. And we shall save in other 
ways. Drink is good food gone wrong. Misconduct will gener- 
ally disappear. Look at the amazing response of the Police 
Court figures to every new restriction on drinking. Teetotal 
fanatics are said to be restless people. But we should all 
be the better for a little more restlessness in applying 
our energies to the war. A patriotic public man said 
to the writer recently: “I am absolutely convinced that 
we must shut down the drink during the war. I never 
thought I should come to this conclusion, but I have. 
I should like to see a solemn league and covenant formed 
among all patriotic men and women on sporting lines 
to get prohibition. If the condition of membership were 
that we must all get drunk when peace is signed, I would 
agree to it.” We must apologize for the flippancy, but 


the meaning behind it is clear and sound. We want prohi- 
bition, not because we are fanatical tcetotalers, but 





depended for their existence. There was no question of 
super-food. All the doctors said that the war would go 


because we want to win the war. 
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THE MERTHYR ELECTION. 


T 


way an exaggeration. 
starve our armies at the front of men. 


appeals, and before Radical traditions. 


sound on the main issue. That was a matter on which we 
personally have never felt the slightest anxicty. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there have been thousands of timid 
politicians—a class of men always specially ignorant 
of the real feelings of the nation—who have moved and 
had their being in a twitter of anxiety as to what those 
dreadful men in the North—the bogy always raised to 
eheck the ardour of the dwellers in the South—would 
to this or that measure, or, again, how the policy of 
“Thorough” would be received by the Welsh miners. 
“It is all very well for the educated classes to adopt 
measures like compulsion with a light heart, but if you are 
not very careful you will find you have antagonized the 
working classes. But if you antagonize the democracy, 
how are you going to carry on the war? The only result 
will be that the pacificists will make converts by the 
million, and you will be forced to agree to an ignominious 
peace.” 
The next step of these bogy-mongers was to repre- 
sent the working man as at best indifferent to the war 
and its issues, and likely at any moment, as they would 
ony it, to force us to make peace, should the Germans 
clever enough to propose some scheme which looked 
reasonable aad Mena, though in fact it might be highly 
dangerous. As we have just said, we have + athe known 
these counsels of timidity to be utterly baseless and utterly 
foreign to the nature of the British people. Though our 
people find patriotism too great and too holy a mystery 
to be profaned by common talk, the sacred flame is alight 
within them and ready to blaze forth. The less educated, 
er perhaps we should say less sophisticated, our men and 
women, the less they care to unveil the mystery or to wear 
their patriotism on their sleeve. But though we and 
thousands of others have known this to be the truth, it 
has been very difficult to convince the men who take a 
ride in being what they call cool and unexcited observers. 
en they tell you that, though the love of fighting is 
deeply ingrained in the British, they know nothing and 
eare nothing about that love of country which flourishes so 
freely in France, Russia, and Germany, it is often hard to 
offer such people proof to the contrary. 
* Happily the Merthyr election gives proof positive of 
the nation’s feeling in regard to the war. The election 
was fought under conditions which might very easily have 
rocured a result pointing in exactly the contrary direction. 
he miners of South Wales were said to be utterly in- 
different to the war. The whole weight of official Trade 
Unionism was directed against Mr. Stanton. His opponent 
had the active support of the leader of the Independent 
Labour Party and of the pacificists and humanitarians— 
supposed to wield a great, if cryptic, influence in our 
midst. At the same time, the beaten candidate had the 
support of a member of the Cabinet, and therefore 
moderate men might have felt that by securing the return 
of Mr. Winstone instead of Mr. Stanton they could not be 
doing any harm to the Coalition Government or interfering 
with the prosecution of the war. From every point of 
view, if there was a place in which an anti-war mandate, 
or what seemed like an anti-war mandate, could be obtained, 
it was at Merthyr. All the incidental conditions were un- 
favourable to Mr. Stanton. He had no political or electoral 
machinery in his hands. That all belonged to his opponent. 
He was, indeed, without material resources, and had to 
fight his election single-handed. It is said that he even had 


HE Merthyr election is an event for which the whole 

country must be deeply grateful. To say that it 
is as good as a substantial victory at the front is in no 
It proves that the temper of the 
nation is absolutely sound on the problem of peace and 
war, and on the wise determination of the Government 
to apply compulsion if it should be necessary rather than 
It proves, further, 
that we are a united nation, and that winning the war 
comes before everything else—before Trade Union claims, 
before party loyalty, before humanitarian and pacificist 
It is true that 
we have never doubted that the nation was perfectly 


ECTATOR. 
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rinting and paper. Yet with all these handicaps apaj 


bm, and nothing in his favour but his direct and 
appeal to his countrymen to send him to Westminste 
support the Government in carrying on the war and beatin 
the Germans—a simple issue urged in simple lan 
and with complete sincerity—he carried the election i 
beat as formidable an opponent as it was possible for 
man to have by a majority of over four thousand val 
After that who will dare to say that the working ¢} = 
of this country have no real interest in the war, and Pay 
to be managed, coaxed, and coddled in order to induce th “ 
not to throw over our Allies, leave Serbia and Belo; 
to their fate, and tell the German War Lord that the peopl 
of Britain are indifferent to the issue of the war as e ; 
as they obtain their high wages and their food? Ajj such 
dishonourable cant has been blown to the winds by Mr 
Stanton’s victory. ° 
That victory has, however, done more than merely 
show the true attitude of the nation towards the war, It 
has also shown how hollow is the anti-National Servicg 
bogy. At the very moment when the poll was takin 
place at Merthyr the canvassers under Lord Derby’s schema 
were putting in practice throughout the country that 
form of conscription which we have elected to adopt 
instead of the more regular variety of compulsion, [f 
compulsory National Service had been the unpopular thi 
it is supposed to be, a thing against which the people woul 
be ready to revolt, how comes it that Mr. Stanton, after 
saying that he was ready if necessary to be a double. 
conscriptionist, obtained the huge majority that he did? 
It cannot even be argued that the people of South Wales 
were selfishly indifferent on the question because they 
knew that miners would be largely exempted. At least 
half the population are not miners, and in any case Mr, 
Stanton’s speeches show that if necessary he would be 
quite prepared to make every class of the population 
liable to National Service. The issue was as clean eut 
here as could possibly be desired. His opponents cannot 
have it both ways. They denounced him as a compulsionist 
and he won as a compulsionist. 
There is one other point which we would ask the bogy- 
mongers, in the Government and outside, to remember 
at the present time. The Spectator is being told by 
thousands of critics that it is mad to suggest compulsory 
abstention from intoxicants during the war. The working 
classes, it is said, would not stand it for a moment. Any 
Government that proposed it would be wrecked, and we 
should have the horrible spectacle of the nation sharply 
divided when for the purposes of the war unity was 
essential. ‘“‘ For Heaven’s sake,” say the bogy-mongers, 
* don’t dream of harrying and worrying the working classes 
over a glass of beer. Compulsory thrift in such a matter 
might easily be our ruin.” That, we venture to say, is as 
complete nonsense as was the cry that the working classes 
would never tolerate compulsion, even if it should be 
proved to them that it was the only way to win the war. 
We are convinced that if the Government had the courage 
to give the order “ Down glasses during the war!” they 
would find just as clear a response from the people as did 
Mr. Stanton when he told them that if necessary he would 
be a double-conscriptionist. All that is wanted in the Govem 
ment is the courage of leadership. If they have the courage 
to face “ the trade” and the knot of Irish Members who 
support “the trade,” and do not run away from the 
bogy raised by these two groups, they will soon find 
the country behind them. No doubt the working man 
will go on demanding his beer as long as he is not told 
authoritatively that we cannot afford expenditure on 
intoxicants during the war. If, however, he is told that 
to make sure of winning we must turn down our glasses, his 
answer will be: “ Swear off during the war? Of course 
I will—but why didn’t you tell me before!” 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 


hg the country could be polled at the present tims, 
there is probably no subject upon which greater 
unanimity could be secured, apart from the general question 
of prosecuting the war, than that of payment of Mem- 
bers of Parliament. Barring Members themselves and 





to put a bill of sale upon his furniture in order to pay the 
necessary out-of-pocket expenses, and that he had fiterally 
nothing left for a candidate’s ordinary expenditure on 





the political agents whom they employ, it may be safely 
said that the whole country condemns the continuance 
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of the salary of £400 a year. The public remembers that loses his independence, the answer is that the independence 
the constituencies were never consulted upon this question. | is already a fiction. Except in very rare cases, it is already 
It is true that the Prime Minister in the course of a speech | impossible for any man to get into Parliament unless he 
delivered before the General Election interpolated one | is supported by a powerful organization. That organization 
sentence saying that he should propose payment of Members | provides him with votes, and therefore controls his political 
jn the succeeding Parliament, but that issue was never | career. He will not lose his independence any the more 
discussed in the country because other issues were being | if it also provides him with pay. Therefore the first and 


hotly debated. 


Probably not one elector in a thousand | most obvious way of dealing with the problem of the 


even noticed this single sentence in Mr. Asquith’s speech. | poor man in Parliament must be to revert to the payment 
Further, when definite steps had to be taken to authorize | of Members by Trade Unions, and in that phrase we 
the payment, the Government did not proceed, as they | include any kind of professional corporation. There is ne 
should have done, by means of a Bill to give sanction to | reason, for example, why the Incorporated Law Society 
this new Constitutional departure. Instead, they merely | or the Medical Council should not pay a Member of Parlia- 
brought forward an ordinary vote in Committee of Supply, | ment if it feels inclined. 


which was subsequently embodied in the general Appro- 


It is, however, desirable to make some more general 


riation Act for the Session. Thus there were no| provision to enable the constituencies to choose poor 


adequate opportunities for discussing the change even 


men in preference to rich men when they wish to do so. 


in the House of Commons itself, while the House of Lords | For this reason the proper course, as the Spectator has for 


was prevented from discussing it at all. The whole thing | n 


was smuggled through with furtive celerity lest the country | practice of payment by constituencies. 


b 


should take note of the way in which its elected represen- 


2any years contended, is to revert to the old English 
That practice 


egan in the very earliest years of the House of Commons, 


tatives were putting their hands into the public till. The | continued to be general all through the Tudor period, 
excuse for this diversion of public funds to the extent of | and only finally fell into desuetude in the reign of Queen 
£250,000 a year into private pockets was the Osborne | Anne. Legally the right of a Member to claim wages 
judgment. That judgment declared that Trade Unions | from his constituency probably still continues. At any 
were not authorized to levy rates on their members for | rate, Lord Chief Justice Campbell gave it as his opinion 


litical purposes. 


Consequently the large number of | that the ancient writ for wages would still run. Our 


bour Members who were then receiving salaries from | definite proposal is that Members of Parliament, .in 
their Trade Unions were threatened with the loss of their | abandoning the extremely unsatisfactory and regrettable 


income. To provide for their case was*an admitted 
necessity, but there was clearly no necessity to give £400 
a year to every single Member of Parliament because some 
forty Members had lost, or were about to lose, £200 or 
£300 a year apiece. If any emergency measure had been 
absolutely imperative, it would have been simple to have 
introduced a purely temporary measure confined to the 
situation created by the Osborne judgment; but, as a 


practice of voting salaries to themselves out of the funds 
which they are elected to protect, should authorize the 
constituencies to provide salaries for Members of Parliament 
out of local rates. The objection invariably made to this 
proposal is that it would injure the prospects of the poor 
man. Under no political or social contrivance that can be 
devised is it possible to deprive rich men of some of the 
advantages that must accrue from riches, but it is absurd 


matter of fact, the men who used the Osborne judgment | to suggest that any important constituency which thought 


as an excuse for voting money to themselves were all 
resolved to reverse that judgment, and in effect did reverse 
it by means of legislation within the course of the following 


a poor man a better representative than his wealthy rival 
would be deterred from choosing the poorer man because 
of the insignificant charge of £400, or even £600, a year 


twelve months. The moment that judgment was reversed | upon the rates. As a matter of fact, in many constituencies, 


the special excuse which had been put forward for payment 
of Members disappeared, but the payment continues. All 
Legislative Assemblies are liable from time to time to 
commit or to connive at one form or another of public 
bribery, but there are few cases on record so absolutely 


as recently at Merthyr Tydfil, both candidates would 
very likely declare that they would like to be paid; but 
if in any case the question of payment turned the scale 
against a candidate, it would be safe to assume that the 
electors in that constituency did not think that he was worth 


inexcusable as the conduct of the British House of Com- | the extra money. Moreover, the question of annual payment 


mons in this connexion. 


The situation now is that, with a few honourable excep- | must incur. 
constituency may be a very much more serious matter. 


As regards this point, there is already practically universal 
agreement that, so far as the official expenses of an election 
are concerned, they should be borne by the local ratepayers. 
It is a real injustice to Parliamentary candidates that they 
should be asked to pay for the cost of counting the votes, 
and in practice this unjust system results in a needless 
increase of the expenditure. If the local authorities had 
to pay the Returning Officer’s expenses in Parliamentary 
elections, as they do in local elections, it is certain that 
a good deal of money would be saved. But the final 
argument for local payment, as contrasted with payment 
out of the national Exchequer, is this, that in all offices 
of every kind payment should be provided by the people 
who control the appointment. It is only in that way that 
the person appointed can be kept in check. Members of 


tions, all the six hundred and seventy Members of Parlia- 
ment who are not Ministers continue to draw £400 a 
year out of the public Exchequer, although most of them 
are men of ample means. The excuse that some of these 
men make is that they draw the £400 im order to save 
poorer men from the odium of being alone in accepting 
pay. Itis unnecessary to comment on such an excuse as 
this, but there is no question as to the desirability of some 
—- being made for the poor men in Parliament. 
0 people who argue that the present provision is the only 
one possible, the answer is that for twenty years at least 
before payment of Members was introduced numbers of 
poor men sat in Parliament year after year. So far as 
ngland and Scotland were concerned, most of these 
men were paid by their respective Trade Unions. In 
the case of Ireland a special fund was raised, which was 
under the control of the Irish Whips. The system worked, 
and while it worked no complaints were made against it. 
Indeed, it had from the point of view of the Labour 
Member many very solid advantages. One of these was 
the relative inexpensiveness of the Labour Member's 
olitical life. As long as the Trade Unions paid their 
lembers, they properly understood that the pay was 
given for the Member to spend upon himself. Now 
that the Labour Members are paid out of the public 
Exchequer, the general belief of their constituents is that 
they are men rolling in wealth, who can be bled for every 
kind of local subscription. A good many Labour Members 
in their franker moments will confess that they are con- 
siderably poorer since payment of Members out of the 
public Exchequer was introduced. As regards the argument 


that if a Labour Member is paid by his Trade Union he 








is only part of the cost that a Parliamentary candidate 


The capital outlay involved in fighting the 


Parliament have already, without any moral authority, 
voted themselves £400 a year. There is absolutely nothing 
to prevent them converting that £400 into £1,000 if they 
so choose. Other Parliaments have already set the example. 
In the United States salaries have been increased within 
the last generation. In France, even more recently, salaries 
were increased to £600 a year (15,000 francs), with the 
result that throughout France “ honourable legislators ™ 
are known as “ les quinze milles.” It is too often forgotten 
that a Member of Parliament is in no way a servant of the 
nation as a whole; in practice he is the servant of 
his party Whip. His definite obligations are confined te 
recording his vote on critieal divisions. Apart from this 
obligation which the party Whips enforce, he need never 
attend the House at all, and the large majority of Membere 
are habitually absent. Day after day the normal attendance 
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at the House of Commons is well under a hundred. Yet, 
with the exception of about twenty Members, all the 
Members draw the £400 a year, which is supposed to be 
a payment for their services to the country. In time of 
peace this is a sufficiently gross scandal. In time of war 
it is difficult to understand how men can justify this 
conduct to their consciences. 








THE QUALITY OF MERCY IN WAR. 

NV R. ROOSEVELT, who successfully intervened on behalf 
Be of a German-American boy of nineteen named 
Kenneth Triest, about to be tried in London for espionage, 
has not failed to dwell upon the cbvious contrast between the 
British leniency and what he calls the butchery of Miss Cavell 
by the Germans. Apparently there was no doubt whatever 
about the guilt of Triest. The boy’s father, however, had the 
happy thought of appealing to Mr. Roosevelt, who made repre- 
sentations to the British Ambassador at Washington. Mr. 

toorevelt’s request for indulgence was based on a statement 
that the boy was insane. In writing to Mr. Wainwright, counsel 
for the boy’s father, Mr. Rocsevelt explained that the British 
Government were willing to release the boy if the father would 
eome and take him back to the United States and make himself 
personally responsible for him. Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Balfour, after going carefully over the facts, could find no traces 
of madness in Tricst, but they were nevertheless ready to give 
him the benefit of the doubt and not bring him to trial if the 
father would accept the one condition of the boy’s release. 
Otherwise the trial would proceed, and could hardly fail to 
end in condemnation. Mr. Roosevelt, after acknowledging 
the father’s acceptance of the condition, goes on :— 

“Tf the boy shall appear to be still of unbalanced mind, my own 

judgment is that he ought to be sent to some sanatorium, at least 
until the war is over. If he has in any way recovered, then Mr. 
Triest should bring him to me and give me an opportunity to explain 
to him in the presence of his father and yourself the terrible character 
of his offence. I wish him to understand that the offence in his case 
is not only an offence against the law of nations, but an offence 
against the law of honour as understood by gentlemen, an offence 
which, if it had not been committed when his mind was unbalanced, 
would unfit him for association with any soldiers of a high standard 
of professional and personal probity and honour. Moreover, he 
should understand and appreciate the contrast between the conduct 
of the British Government in his case and the conduct of the German 
Government in permitting and sanctioning what, in order to be 
truthful, 1 can only describe as the butchery of Miss Cavell. Miss 
Cavell was butchered for actions such as were taken by hundreds, 
probably thousands, of women in our Civil War, and it never entered 
the heads of either the Union or the Confederate Government that 
it was possible so much even as to consider putting to death these 
women. The execution of Miss Cavell was a deed of black horror, 
and when IJ saw the account of it I confess I did not believe tho 
British Government would be inclined to show mercy to young 
Triest, for of course the British Government had a thousandfold 
more justification for insisting upon the execution of Triest than 
the German Government had for putting to death Miss Cavell. 
The boy should be made to understand the mercy and magnanimity 
with which the British Government has treated him.” 
It is to be noticed that Mr. Roosevelt, as though specially to 
underline the mercy shown by the British Government, suggests 
that the boy should be prevented from doing further harm by 
being put away during the war. The British Government 
stipulated nothing of this sort. They asked for the father’s 
pledge and nothing more. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s straight and manly words have been read 
in this country with great pleasure. We are all grateful for the 
certificate of good conduct. But, after all, we must not pretend 
that the act of clemency to a boy who was probably neurotic 
and erratic in his ways was a wonderful deed of magnanimity. 
It is only by contrast with German ways that it can scem to he 
such. If Germany had not blotted out all the humane customs 
which had gradually established themselves during many 
centuries, we should consider that the release of Triest was 
nothing unusual, judged by the standard of even mediaeval 
soldiers, Edward III. and his troops would have thought it 
shame not to regard chivalrous acts as part of the equipment 
of every accomplished soldier. If the teaching of humane 
custom in relation to spies can be summarized, it surely amounts 
to this: that the execution of spies is in every way justifiable 
and necessary, so that no nation at war can afford to let them 
go free as a rule, but that, nevertheless, a Government capable 
of mercy are glad, and even anxious, to discover an excuse for 
exercising Ieniency. The spies who have been exccuted in 
England during the war had to be put to death. There was no 
conceivable way of overlooking their flagrant guilt. Ail that 


~~ 
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could be done was to let the law take its course, and salute 
as brave men these Germans who had been caught at the most 
dangerous of occupations, and who met their en! with all 
courage. But when a wey out is ndicated in sincerity by a 
friend, it is the part of a humane Government to make use 
of it. They are only too glad to know that they can be merciful 
while still being faithful to their laws, and just to themselves and 
the nation’s interests. 

Mr. Roosevelt belongs to a nation which has a great record 
of right practice in this matter. During the American Civil 
War many spies wore of course shot, but hundreds were allowed 
to live for whom some reascnable excuse could be framed, 
Mercy was never carried further in war than it was by Lincoln, 
He could with difficulty persuade himself to sign a death-warrant, 
As for women, he never dreamed of allowing them to be punished 
heavily, although Washington swarmed with Southern women 
who continually helped the Confederate cause. One could 
hardly have counted the number of “ patriotic” Southern girls 
within the Northern lines. “ If,” said Lincoln, when asked to 
sanction the execution of a boy deserter, “‘a man had more 
than one life, I think a little hanging would not hurt this one, 
but after he is once dead we cannot bring him back, no matter 
how sorry we may be, so the boy should be pardoned.” Federal 
generals used to complain that when Lincoln had given tnem 
leave to carry out executions in case of necessity, he would not 
even then keep his word. He used continually to intervene to save 
aculprit. His sympathy with frailty in the military life became 
ever more lively. On one occasion General Butler was telling 
him of the number of desertions. “‘ How can it be stopped ?” 
asked Lincoln. ‘‘ Shoot every deserter,’ said Butler. “ You 
may be right,” replied Lincoln, “ probably are; but, Lord help 
me, how can I have a butcher’s day every Friday in the Army 
of the Potomac?” Of cowards he used to say, with humorous 
indulgence, that it was impossible for a man always to control 
his legs. “And how do I know,” he asked once when his 
sanction of a death sentence was sought, “that I should not 
run away myself?” Of course, Lincoln’s physical courage was 
well known, but like many brave men he was strangely slow to 
condemn timidity. His leniency was expressed in countless 
humorous sallies. When the Judge Advocate-General laid a 
case before him that seemed to require the death sentence, 
Lincoln said: ‘I will put this by till I can settle in my mind 
whether this soldier can better serve the country dead than 
living.” He was very fond of taking refuge in his droll theory 
that a man could not control his legs. He had in his pigeon- 
holes the evidence in a number of cases which were officially 
entitled ‘‘ Cowardice in the Face of the Enemy,” but he always 
spoke of them as his “leg cases.” On the day when Lincoln 
uttered his sally about ‘‘ whether this soldier can better serve 
the country dead than living,” Judge Holt laid before him a 
particularly flagrant case. A man had demoralized his regiment 
at a crisis by throwing away his rifle and hiding himself. He 
was without relations dependent on him, and he was, moreover, 
proved to be an incurable camp-thief. This man, Judge Holt 
suggested, surely satisfied the President’s condition of better 
serving his country dead than living. “I think,” said Lincoln, 
picking up the evidence of the case, “I'll put it with my leg 
cases,” 

No amount of evidence could ever persuade him to consent 
to the execution of a youth. And frankness in a condemned 
man was invariably a short cut to his forgiveness; he could 
scarcely believe that it was right to put a man with rec2eming 
qualities beyond the possibility of exercising them. One of his 
arguments on behalf of youth was expressed in his famous 
answer to the New York Democrats who had protested that 
in arresting the Copperhead agitator Vallandigham he was 
killing free institutions. ‘‘ Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier 
boy who deserts, while I must not touch a hair of the wily 
agitator who induces him to desert? This is none the less 
injurious when effected by getting a father, or brother, or friend 
into a public meeting, and then working upon his feelings till 
he is persuaded to write to the soldier boy that he is fighting 
in a bad cause, for a wicked administration of a contemptible 
Government, too weak to arrest and punish him if he desert. 
I think that in such a case to silence the agitator and save 
the boy is not only constitutional but withal a great mercy.” 
Mr. John Hay used to tell a story of Lincoln’s almost desperate 
habit of trying to find an excuse for not carrying out the law 
of which he admitted the necessity. ‘I was at college with 
him, Sir,” said Hay, speaking of aman condemned to death. “A 
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pretty good sort of chap, wasn’t he ?” asked Lincoln cheerfully, 
seeing an opening. “‘ No, Sir,” replied Hay, “I’m sorry that I 
can’t honestly say that about him. He was always a bad lot.” 
Lincoln looked quite crestfallen for a moment. Thon he 
brightened up suddenly with: “If that’s so, perhaps we ought 
to give him another chance.” 

Very likely Lincoln went too far. But can one fail to love 
and revere his memory for his excesses ? It was the weakness 
of endless strength. If Germany wero capable of only a faint 
shadow of such weakness, she would be infinitely stronger. 
The Hohenzollern throne will totter and fall, if for no other 
reason, because its strength is never tempered with mercy. 
When mercy is shown by Germany, it is for a political motive, 
not from goodness of nature. It is as true to-day as when Isaiah 
said it that in mercy shall the throne be established. 





PRIDING ONESELF. 


RIDE is, we suppose, the only quality which is both a 
P virtue and a vice—the only quality which seems equally 
effectual in keeping a man out of Heaven and Hell. We all 
pride ourselves upon something, if it is only upon our sense 
of humour; often upon the wrong thing, and occasionally upon 
a bad thing. This pride is the result of a moment's confusion 
between our real and ideal selves. To know what a man 
prides himself upon is to know not what he is, but what he would 
like to be. Most men would like to be very good, but not all. 
A few people pride themselves upon faults, and a few more say 
they do. Openly, at any rate, not many men pride themselves 
on the greater qualitics. They struggle after them, or they 
deliberately let them alone, but they do not boast of them even 
to themselves. We do not often hear some one declare himself 
or herself to be unselfish or magnanimous, except in particular 
actions. We all stand in awe when the great virtues are dis- 
cussed, and seldom put in our claim even in secret. Where 
smaller matters are concerned we do both openly boast and 
inwardly gloat very often, and no one knows how sharply we 
suffer when we suddenly see that we have prided ourselves in 
vain. For instance, how many of us believe ourselves to be 
businesslike in an exceptional degree. We are led perhaps into 
this error by the fact that we write a neat hand and have a 
predilection for tidiness and for accounts; or perhaps we map 
out our time with more precision than our neighbours. The 
really businesslike man, the born man of affairs, seems to us 
possibly a little careless, a little slipshod, a little prodigal of 
time. Suddenly we realize with a pang that we have the sem- 
blance and he the substance of the quality we so much admire. 
We feel aggrieved and angry with ourselves, but we soon forget 
our chagrin, and begin priding ourselves again. Or perhaps it 
is all quite different. We may be proud of not being businesslike, 
proud of a fine carelessness, a complete want of interest in our 
own interest—if we may so express it. We like to be chaffed 
for being “‘ vague”; we wish that all our doings should look 
handsome; and we think that a certain sort of igncrance and 
blindness is becoming to good people like us. There is a great 
deal to be said for this attitude. Those who take it up have 
always a very pretty ideal, a far better one than is possessed by 
those who pride themselves on being sharp. But, alas! in this 
instance pride is bound to have a fall. It is hopeless pretending 
even to ourselves that we are sillier than we are. Mother-wit 
will discover an outlet. One day the lordly man will find that 
he has given himself away. He forgets his pose, and shows 
some natural businessability. His friends laugh good-naturedly, 
and say that there is method in his madness, and that he is not 
such a fool as he looks. For the moment he feels ashamed and 
wishes he were; yet he has done nothing wrong, only prided 
himself on a fine folly which was not by nature his. He has 
made himself ridiculous in reaching after the sublime. 

Another thing which a vast number of people pride themselves 
upon is tact. Perhaps we all do a little; and yet as we look 
round among our friends we know what a rare quality it is, and 
how unlikely we are to be singled out for its possession. Tact 
is, of course, the visible sign of a poculiar sort of sympathy. 
Very often it is a form of sympathy which has nothing whatever 
to do with compassion. That is why it is not always recognized 
as sympathy at all. Many very worldly people have tact. 
They are not exactly kind-hearted, but they know how their 
interlocutor is feeling, and by that knowledge they regulate 
their action towards him, not invariably for his good. 
desire jt just as we desire distinction and knowledge of the world, 
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and it is with pain that from time to time we are made to realize 
that what we thought tact in ourselves was suspiciously like 
flattery, and entailed a deviation from the truth. 

Scrupulosity is to some women a great source of pride. Their 
friends see plainly that if they could get rid of their eternal— 
sometimes they feel inclined to say infernal—moral caution, 
they might be able to take some responsibility and be of some 
good in the world. It is a fearfully embittering form of pride, 
this, though it only attacks good people. They become meticu- 
lously critical of conduct. They approve of almost no one, 
and tempt their friends to wish them a slip into any kind of mild 
vice to awaken them from their pharisaical dream. They never 
do slip. They becoms better and botter in their own negative 
sense, and more and more worthless in any positive one, till they 
get old and out of touch with any kind of reality. On the other 
hand, they have done no harm in the world, and have some sort 
of right to pride themselves on that when they come to the end 
of their careful lives. It is possible to be not quite sane on the 
subject of morals, just as it is possible, without being medically 
mad, to be not quite sane upon the subject of religion. Occa- 
sionally one meets some one who seriously says that it is im- 
possible for a barrister to be a really sincere man. This is not 
a sane view of the matter. In vain some patient person will 
explain to him that, in accordance with tho law of the land and 
in the interests of justice, the two sides of every case must bo 
separately rehearsed. Such people take a pride in being un- 
convinced. ‘They are of no use whatever where any common 
effort is concorned. They never can find two or three other 
persons with whom they are prepared to declare themselves in 
conscientious agreoment, and scrupulosity reduces their corpo- 
rate power to that of lunatics. They are prepared to condemn 
every one who is ready to sink any singularity of opinion, how- 
ever small and unimportant. 

Old-fashioned people were very fond of saying that money 
was “‘a trust.” It was a phrase constantly in the mouths of 
thoso who had pleuty of it. Sometimes they meant that they 
ought to do good with it; more often they meant that they 
fully intended to get their money’s-worth. ‘They were not 
troubled with any doubts as to whether they ought to have a 
large fortune and spend it on themselves, but they were deter- 
mined to use it to as great advantage in the thrifty sense as 
possible. They thought a great deal about small sums, and 
prided themselves on not wasting silver or overpaying any one, 
never realizing that we must very often waste something. 
The only question is, what: time, or thought,ormoney. Some- 
times money seoms the cheapest thing that we can waste. 
Nowadays mon’s attitude to their fortunes, whether small or 
large, is less conscientious, and sometimes ono doubts whether 
it is not a more wholesome one. The chief use of money, so far 
as tho individual is concerned, is to enable him to forget it, 
and this the overscrupulous can never do; indeed, they pride 
themselves upon their power of financial concentration. 

Perhaps there is no more delusive form of pride than that 
which men take in being ” public-spirited.” It goes without 
saying that to be really public-spirited is to be patriotic; but 
half the men who plume themselves upon this great quality are 
without it. Certain men and women take delight in a row. 
An altercation, a scene, or a disagreeable fuss gives them pleasure. 
They are rather ashamed of their taste, and under cover of a 
little cant about public spirit they turn their shame into a pride. 
They do not care a bit how many people they get into trouble, 
or how much trouble they give themselves, so long as they have 
their fling. ‘ Lf every one were like mo,” they say to themselves, 
“all nuisances and inconveniences would disappear.” “ If 
all men were like him,” say their fow friends—and many enemies 
—‘ the world would be uninhabitable.” Does such pride as this 
Do these cultivators of contention ever see 
themselves as others see them? Do they realize that they are 
priding themselves on a fault? We doubt it. We think there 
is less chance of reform for them than for those odd persons who 
pride themselves on a bad temper. Quite good people some- 
times do this, on the ground, we suppose, that as every one has 
some defect, a man may well be proud to bave a small one, 
Temper does more often stand alone than any other fault, 
On the other hand, while it has little embittcring or corrupting 
effect upon its owner, it may have disastrous effects upon those 
who have to live with it. But if it is foolish to take pride in a 
hot temper, it is worse than foolish to bo proud of a cold one, 
Self-conscious severity is a hate-producing fault of character, 
sometimes excused on the ground of expediency, but never 
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forgiven unless accompanied by austerity. If a man will enrol 
himself among his victims, they may pardon him. 

The only other bad quality on which one ever sees a good man 
pride himself is a tendency to revenge. Indisputably the 
temptation to revenge is the temptation of the grateful. It 
belongs to a good memory and does not go with too light a heart. 
At the same time, it is a feeling of which a civilized man ought 
to be heartily ashamed, and which no man ever admires in 
any one but himself. The wicked old pride of the past is almost 
dead, but people pride themselves as much as ever. The ages 
of faith might almost have been called the ages of pride. The 
moralists and religious teachers lashed the quality without 
ceasing as without success, and even in themselves men went 
all lengths to suppress it. It is a quality which can stand any 
amount of chastisement. Ridicule alone can kill it; by that 
means alone we can get rid of it—in ourselves or others, The 
universality of the present pretence to humour is absurd, but 
it is a particular pretence which has cleared away an immense 
amount of general pretentiousness, 





THE WAR SOLITARY. 


E had discussed the situation, and I broke the ensuing 
long and painful pause by saying: “ Well, it seems to 
me that the best way out of it all is for me to find a five-shillings- 
a-weck cottage, ‘ do’ for myself, and leave you here to let half 
the house—or sub-let the whole of it, if possible—and so clear 
the rent.” Sadly she agreed that this appeared to be the best 
scheme of all. I added—needlessly, to her: “ I’m too old for 
the War Office, although I’ve done some Volunteering and still 
know all the drills. I’ve offered, and they won’t have me. And 
if we continue to hold out here, we shall be in the Workhouse 
before the war is over. It’s plain that the public don’t want 
books, or publishers think they don’t—not my sort, anyway. 
And if we squeezed into one half of the house and let the other 
half, we might get some tenants whose cackle, or gramophone, 
or something else, would altogether prevent me from working. 
. - - No, my plan is the best—the only way: A cottage—if I can 
find one—and * journalize’ all day and every day.” Of course, 
there was more talk—argument on her side, I should say, on the 
difficulties, discomforts, &¢., of my living alone. But had I 
not “ roughed it,” in more ways than one, and in many places ? 
Could I not cook for myself, wash for myself, mend for myself, 
housemaid for myself? Yea, even bake and brew for myself, 
if the need should be! 

So the matter was settled, and the hunt began for a cottage. 
Up to this I had known that housing in rural districts was 
inadequate; but I thought that, as the war had depleted so 
many families of their male-folk, the women had gathered them- 
selves more together, leaving a cottage empty here and there. 
M’m, had they ? The countryside—with which so much walking 
had made me passing familiar—was never so flourishing, so 
cheerful as to means. Separation allowances and harvest-work 
—more labour than labourers—had done evil for my plan. In 
fifty-odd miles of tramping I found only two small houses 
unoccupied, and they were twice the size of what I wanted. 
A week’s hunting in all directions ended in failure. Then, dis- 
heartened, I found the place—a tiny bungalow that had once 
been a cartshed, hidden away from the roadside almost under 
the thatched eaves of a disused cowshed and a big, derelict 
barn with an owl for sole occupant. How fitting for a recluse! 
But I am not one. However, I snapped up the offer, and 
straightway fell to planning what I would do with the land that 
might have been garden. Here was profitable work, and 
pastime to boot—‘“‘the labour we delight in physics pain.” 
I would make a place of beauty out of the wilderness, people 
the solitude, and forget trouble. 

By judicious picking from the furniture, &c., a van was loaded ; 
the other three-fourths of household effects were redistributed, 
showing but a few barenesses—or rather a slight “ high-class ” 
ecarcity here and there—and we made our trek, my dog and I, 
in the wake of the van, a long walk across country. She came 
around by train, “arranged” my kitchen; then left me to 
please my fancy in like manner with the larger room in which I 
was to live and work, and went back, sad-hearted, to her share 
of the war-enforced loneliness in the town. Night came down; 
weariness subjugated the lonely feeling, and I went to bed. 

At 6.30 a.m. I was outside, drinking in the sweet air, listening 
to the robin’s autumn song, as he perched on a post hard by, 
and to the full-throated piping of a blackbird in a red-berried 





bush further away. Involuntarily, I thought of the town— 
that conglomeration of jerry buildings and all that goes therewith 
—and her rising there, and A wash, outside, in a pail 
of water from the stream, breakfast, and to work. But months 
under medical treatment for the after-effects of influenza, chronig 
indigestion, and “ nerves” had unfitted me to work in a muddle, 
Result: More “ straightening”; midday, and a meal from the 
food prepared at home; more efforts at work, ending in a dash 
outside. There, in a shed, I discovered a godsend—a pickaxe, 
I had brought a spade and a garden fork. Tea-time went by; 
still Itoiled. Darkness drove me in, tired unto pain and realizing 
some pressure of hunger. Supper over, and the curse of lone. 
liness—almost too heavy to bear—yawned as a measureless 
abyss between work and me. 

So a week went by. The provender brought in the trek was 
gone. All was “straight” within. Signs of tool-handling, 
order-making man were to be seen without; and I was, indeed, 
“‘on my own.” The eighth day, time, &c., much as before, 
Breakfast—coffee, a rasher (war time, and I was neither a trader 
nor a Government employee), some fried bread, cooked on the 
primus stove ; then more coffee, bread, and big, fat blackberries 
gathered from the hedge of my “grounds.” A quick walk 
around a meadow for exercise and to give the dog a run; and 
so to work till hunger and cramped fingers foreed the pen to be 
laid down at 2.30. Problem, a meal. A quarter-pound of cubes 
of Iean beef, half-a-rasher of bacon, two onions sliced, water and 
seasoning, all went on to the primus in a saucepan, and I took 
to the pick and spade in the interests of personal health and 
scenic beauty. At the right moment a diminutive vegetable- 
marrow was added to my pot; potatoes I had none, and the 
marrow came from a mound half hidden by grass in a derelict 
orchard. Twenty minutes thereafter, with the dirt and perspira- 
tion washed away, and a three days’ growth on my chin, I was 
luxuriating in my simple olla podrida. Another hour at the pen, 
then outside till darkness fell. And the evening went as others 
had gone. What a world of feeling, of retrospection and self- 
examination, there is in darkness, silence, and isolation ! 

The next two days passed much as the eighth had gone. A 
change in the weather brought alterations to my régime. Rain 
prevented outside work—a blessing under the form of a privation. 
My stove—a slow-combustion one (there are no fireplaces ia the 
habitation)—was prepared for lighting, with the feeling that 
autumn had come; that now began the short and shorter days, 
the long and longer nights, the rigours of winter, and 
But why anticipate my lone-handedness in it all? There was 
that other one in the town of small minds, trading, self-sceking, 
and cheap everything except living. How would she fare 
in it all? The contents of the stove were lit, and the 
place was filled with smoke. Further efforts were as uscless. 
The iron pipe through the wall and upright outside was an old 
fixture, which proved to be stuffed with the birds’ nests of 
seasons. More joining up, wiring up, white lead, &c., and an 
hour later there was comfort and a bloater-breakfast, with 
more blackberries—and an apple from tho derelict orchard— 
in the House of the Pen. That night was equinoctial, and I said 
a benediction for the maker of slow-combustion stoves. On 
the next day there was no meat in the packing-case that doss 
duty for a larder. Work, mood, the preciousness of time, and a 
stubbly chin forbade foraging in the village, a mile away. So 
a “dry hash” was made, in intervals when the verbal flow 
trickled instead of running. Boiled potatoes and onions—the 
latter chopped—were mixed thoroughly with some tinned 
corned beef, seasoned, fried, and washed down with a cup of 
coffee. This was followed by more fruit from my hedge, crushed, 
sugared and milked. That evening a messenger brought me 
sixpennyworth of “ meaty” bones from the village, for stew 
in the first place, and the dog in the second. My supper was 
made mainly of carp from the stream, and not for the first 
time. 

The fourteenth day : Overnight I had “ tubbed ” in a portable 
bath in the kitchen ; now imagination flagged, words were few, 
and there was washing to be done—a suit of underclothing, 
some socks, towels, teacloths, dusters. By and by the whole 
were hanging in the sunlight. Two hours with the pen followed; 
then I foraged an adjacent meadow for mushrooms to fry with 
bacon. Success—and the mid-afternoon meal was tasty. Tor 
supper I decided on the stew. The bones and some vegetables 
would make two meals apiece—mostly vegetable—liq uid and mush 
for me and the solid part for him, my four-legged friend in the 
solitude, who had fallen ill of muscular rheumatism and hobbied, 
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crying, to the side of my camp-bed in the night, frequently, 
for me to rub his affected parts. I prepared the mess, put it on 
the stove, began work, and forgot all else. Result: I made a 
hash of the stew. It was burnt. A cold in the head had pre- 
vented my smelling it, and he got it all. I supped, as usual in 
this war-time solitude, on an onion, bread and cheese, with 
watered milk as a beverage. (My daily pint of milk was given 
to him for the most part, because of his ailments.) 

So came the oasis in the desert—her prearranged bi-monthly 
visit to “ tidy up,” mend and darn, and leave me again in touch 
with the gentle amenities of human life. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—o—— 
AMERICA AND THE WAR. 


(To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sm,—I have read with interest and great sympathy quotations 
from the Spectator in the American newspapers with reference 
to the last Note of the United States to England. And I know 
that I am expressing the feeling of tens of thousands of my 
countrymen when I say: I trust that the English people are not 
overmuch worried concerning that unfortunate epistle, in which 
appears the “ hands” and the “ voice” of our Administration, 
and not the sentiments or the wish of the real American people. 
What we wish had been written, and what we earnestly desire 
to have written, is a Note to the murderers of our people and 
your people, demanding an immediate reply to the last adminis- 
trational literary effort submitted to the “‘ Two-Huns” with 
regard to a crimo for which a sufficiently infamous term has not 
yet been found! As I earnestly hope that the English people 
already know, the sympathy of the large majority of Americans 
is with England and her allics; and we feel utterly chagrined, 
disgusted, and indignant at the “pernicious neutrality” of an 
Administration whose whole policy has been nothing short of 
damnable ever since the invasion and “ rape’ of Belgium. For 
myself, and, I believe and hope, for a large number of our people, 
I would say: If, in order to defeat that Prussian-Austrian- 
Turkish-Bulgarian unholy alliance, it is necessary to wipe every 
American vessel and cargo off the face of the ocean, go as far as 
you like, and may your arm be strengthened! My ancestors, 
without exception, have been American for two hundred years. 
May God bless England and her righteous cause.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wma. Henperson Warts, 

Rector of St. Mary's Church. 

Haledon, New Jersey, November 13th. 

N.B.—The enclosed letter, clipped from to-day’s New York 

Tribune, is another expression of American “ neutrality ” :— 


“AMERICA UNNEUTRAL. 
(To Tue Eprror oF THE * TRIBUNE."] 


Sm,—Tho American people are not neutral We are, as a whole, 
— Some of our young men are serving in the British and 
‘rench armies; many are working in French hospitals or driving 
motor-ambulances in Flanders ; a number are in Belgium under the 
American Commission for Relicf We have contributed fairly well 
to funds for the wounded and destitute, taking care, usually, to 
— that neither money nor other supplies should go to Germany. 
Ve are not neutral, and we are asking ourselves why our government 
should think it necessary to treat the Allies as if they were on the 
samo level as Germany. The American _— have not overlooked 
or forgotten Germany's crimes, although our government appears 
to have done so Nine Amcricans out of tem have made up their 
minds that Germany is the guilty party in this war, guilty of having 
planned and begun it and of having waged it in a barbarous fashion. 
Our sympathies are with the Allics, and if we cannot fight side by 
side with them we wish to help them all we can. We are confident 
that they will win, and we believe that every hindrance thrown in 
their way will only prolong the war. Therefore we do not ask that 
our government shall be impartial. We regret that our State 
Department should stand upon strict legality and nag Great Britain 
about the blockade. We are glad there is a blockade, and as for 

Britain, we say ‘Strength to her arm |’ 

Grorce McLean Harper.” 


{To THE Eprtork oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It takes some time for a Spectator to reach all parts of 
the United States, but your editorial of November 13th has 
finally reached my eye. You speak of the “ American Note” 
as “harsh and unsympathetic.” About ninety per cent. of 
the American people, who are largely English in their language, 
origin, and sympathies, will quite agree with you. But they 
probably recognize the fact which is imperfectly known to you— 
namely, that there is a Presidential Election pending, and that 
this same harsh and unsympathetic language may do the present 





Administration some good. While the “hyphenated Ameri- 
cans” are not numerous, they exercise considerable influence, 
and that element combined with the radical Irish constituency 
may swing the pendulum in the wrong direction. I doubt 
very much whether the very man who penned the Note ex- 
pressed it in the way which he would individually have preferred. 
Of course our interests in the United States rather influence 
us to believe that in the pressure of the international exigency 
the ‘‘ Mother Country ” has not been strictly just in this matter, 
but most of us would far rather suffer this injustice than have 
her fail in her attempt to down German militarism in Europe. 
Please say to the people of the “ Motherland,” and say it in 
such a way that they can clearly see and read it, that this is a 
great English Republic with an English heart, and the people 
are with Great Britain in heart and sympathy. As much 
as we love peace and dread the horrors of war, I believe if the 
question were submitted to the highest intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people they would condemn the action of the present Adminis- 
tration, and urge an appeal in favour of armed intervention. 
We are keeping very quiet because the President has appealed 
to us to exercise restraint in this matter, and the people generally 
are loyal adherents of the Government while in power. Never- 
theless, however, as I travel to and fro I hear rarely any other 
sentiment than strong sympathy for the ‘‘ Motherland” and 
bitter condemnation of Germany and her methods.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Wm. M. Wattox 
Archdeacon of Arkansas, U.S.A. 
{To tne Eprron or tH “ SprcraTor.”) 

Sm,—In your articles and correspondence on this subject I 
think the cardinal error at the root of President Wilson's attitude 
has not been touched upon. It was that most subtle and 
dangerous temptation which comes (often unconsciously) to a 
good man, that last infirmity of a noble mind, the sin of spiritual 
pride. 

When Germany declared her intention to commit the conscious 
wrong of inflicting upon an innocent and unoffending people 
the horrors of war, it was the duty of President Wilson, as head 
of the American Government, at once solemnly to protest, both 
in the name of humanity and as one of the eignatories to the 
Conventions to which Germany was also a party. That was the 
first clear line of action, and it was refused. President Wilson's 
answer was: “ Our mission is to be the great mediating nation.” 
The reply was obvious—“ Who made thee—who hast failed in 
the first duty—a ruler and a judge over us?” When the sack 
of Louvain, the massacre at Dinant, and the other breaches of 
the Hague Conventions showed the spirit and manner in which 
Germany intended to wage this war, the opportunity of protesting 
occurred again. President Wilson and his Government remained 
silent, drawing more closely around them the shroud of neutrality. 
From that first false step all else has followed as by a natural 
sequence. 

The Governments of the small, free nations of Northern 
Europe, who naturally looked to America for leadership, were 
perforce silent. The amazed incredulity with which they at 
first viewed her attitude turned to bewilderment, and is now 
probably that of silent contempt. As one of your American 
correspondents wrote lately, “‘ America has now deservedly 
jost the world’s respect.”” In the eyes of humanity she is taking 
her place beside those of the Church of Laodicea and in that Hell 
which Dante, with his keen vision, found prepared for those who 
insisted on being neutral in the eternal struggle between evil 
and good. Even President Wilson’s own standpoint has had to 
be inevitably whittled away. In his first Note regarding 
Germany’s submarine outrages he took up the cause of humanity 
at large. In his last Note this has dwindled down to the condition 
that the victims are to be permitted the opportunity of escaping 
entire destruction by secking the doubtful safety of open boatg 
in an open sea. The finer sentiments which were embodied in 
his first protests have now become, in the words of his reported 
address to the daughters of the American Revolution, “ to stand 
for America, first, last, and for all time,” with no redeeming 
thought for the needs of the world at large. 

How different might the story have been if President Wilson 
had taken that first clear step of duty. Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, &c., nations who felt that the independence 
of all small States was threatened by Germany’s action, who 
stood aghast at the exhibition of her cruelties and inhumanity, 
but who were helpless by themselves, would have gladly and 
eagerly placed themselves under the aegis and leadership of the 
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greatest free nation outside the war. A League of, not indeed 
neutral, but non-warring nations might have been formed, with 
America standing confidently and proudly at its head. Such a 
League, without a shot being fired or blow being struck, would 
have had an immense, almost irresistible, influence which nono 
of the nations at war could have afforded to ignore or defy. 
The very threat of an absolute commercial and financial boycott 
would have been a weapon of enormous potency. It may be 
safely said that had such a League then been formed, the world 
would have been spared witnessing many of the horrors which 
have disgraced and outraged our common humanity. The 
crimes of the so-called submarine blockade, the horrors that 
have devastated Northern France and other parts of Europe, the 
reign of terror in Belgium, would never have occurred, and 
Germany would have soon found prompt and ready means to 
stop the massacres in Armenia committed by her friend and ally 
while America and civilization stood helplessly by. The United 
States might indeed have become “the great mediating nation ” 
to which at this time the war-stricken peoples of Europe might 
have turned with gratitude and respect. Instead of this wo 
have, when this piteous drama is played out, as her probable 
contribution to the ending, an increased deification of the 
almighty dollar and the prospect of a two-hundred-million- pound 
Fleet! In all this I am not forgetting the noble and magnificent 
work which her citizens have done for Belgium, for the prisoners 
of war, and for others who have sought their help. But all 
this and much more might have been done by America at 
the head of such a League, in which her power to speak and 
ect would have been claimed as a right, not granted as a 
favour. 

Ts it too late, even at the eleventh hour, for her to see her 
fault, and whilst seeking to save Europe, save also her own soul ? 
Does not President Wilson recognize that between right and 
wrong, as between Ged and man, there can be no neutrality ; 
the answer must be either “Yea” or “ Nay” ? Can he not see 
that “the freedom of the seas,” as Sir Edward Grey has already 
indicated, is an ideal in which we can join hands with him, if it 
forms a part—as of necessity it must—of that world-peace which 
etil] remains the noblest goal of allour striving? Is it not plain 
to him that such an ideal can become possible only when this 
struggle for liberty and right, this death-grapple with the idol 
of war, has been brought to a triumphant end? In the coming 
of that consummation America, passive, can have small share ; 
America, active, might be the deciding factor. 

But the time is slipping quickly by. The sands of opportunity 
must be running perilously low. Much that has gone can never 
be recovered. Fifteen months of war has left the conscience of 
the world stunned and deadened ; the accumulation of horrors 
has rendered nerves numbed, which beforetime were sensitive 
and keen. The dead by land and sea, which another policy 
might have saved, will keep still their incommunicable sleep. 
Nurse Cavell and many another Sister will still lie in their 
hurried graves. The glory of Reims, of Ypres, and countless 
other fanes has passed for ever from the heritage of man. That 
penalty America must pay, that responsibility she must share. 
But much may yet be done. Her moral influence, thrown fully 
and whole-heartedly into the scale, would still make itself feit. 
The question of finance to the fighting nations will become 
increasingly vital, and help given, not niggardly, but as brother 
to brotier, would count for much. The men who, in a fortnight’s 
time, organized the wonderful relief system for Belgium would 
quickly find ways and means, even without war, to make their 
power known. But the outlook must be the broad one and 
based on the highest grounds. There is no room now for lawyers’ 
quibbles, for the thrashing out of obsolete technical procedures. 
What might have been easy once will be tenfold more difficult 
now. To retrieve such an error calls for courage of the highest 
order, possible, probably, only to a man of the noblest con- 
victions and deep religious faith. Is President Wilson capable 
of rising to that height ? 

I read a quotation recently, taken, I believe, from a New York 
paper, to the effect that, ‘ owing to the President’s approaching 
marriage, the season there promised to be an exceptionally 
brilliant one.” Is that America’s only answer? The lands 
from which her fathers came are blind with the drenching rain 
of human blood and tears. Half the manhood and womanhood 
of Europe are spending their lives for principles and ideals 
which democratic America professes to cherish. Is her part 
indeed to be to stand aloof—neutral—gaily dancing to the 
ringing of wedding bells ?—I am, Sir, &c., I. J. H. 





[To THE EprroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—I was told the following little tale over forty years ago, 
but it seems applicable to-day. An American said to a friend: 
“I had a discussion with So-and-so the other day—as the 
result of which he trod on my toes, he kicked my shins, he spat 
in my eye, he knocked me down, he broke two of my front 
teeth and kicked me downstairs. I tell you, Sir, if he had done 
much more I should have been real mad, and I do belicye [ 
should have hit him.”—I am, Sir, &c., PEACEMAKER, 





DRINK AND ECONOMY. 
[To THB Epiron oF THE “ SpEctaTon.”] 
Srr,—May I thank you for your courtesy in printing in your 
issue of November 13th my letter containing views so much 
opposed to yourown? With great respect, you have not replied 
definitely to any one of my five questions; but perhaps you 
will now allow me to reply to the questions you asked me. 

(1) You ask me if I am aware that drunkenness has proved a 
great hindrance to the provision of munitions of war. I am 
not, certainly not drunkenness from becr. I am aware that 
when the Government had to face an angry people on account 
of their entire omission to organize a proper supply of munitions, 
they seized on this as an excuse which might help to shicld their 
own criminal neglect ‘“ Special investigators *— whose detailed 
instructions were curiously not given in the Report, and whose 
investigations were entirely concluded in three days—vwere then 
sent out by the Government to report on the subject of the loss 
of time by workmen. I commend this Report to yourself and 
your readers, for space precludes my quoting it at length. Suffice 
it to say that it in no way proved that the drinking of beer was 
seriously hindering the supplies of munitions—and I will conclude 
my reply to this question by quoting one line from the Prison 
Commissioner’s Report for the year ending last March, before 
the era of severe restriction began: ‘‘ Notwithstanding all state- 
ments to the contrary, sobricty among men and women has 
largely increased.” 

(2) You ask me if I am aware that a great deal of drunkenness 
is due to beer. I am not. The beer almost exclusively drunk 
by the working classes contains about four per cent. of alcohol. 
Stronger ales and stouts are little drunk at all by the working 
classes in the South of England, and not a great deal in the 
North. No reasonable quantity of the working man’s light beer 
or porter could make him drunk. When men do get drunk on 
beer, it is nearly always from the practice of mixing spirits with 
their beer, and this 1 most earnestly desire should be made 
impossible. 

(3) I am not aware that “ severe local war restrictions on the 
sale of beer, spirits, and intoxicants have decreased drunkenness 
in the United Kingdom.” I am aware that sobriety has largely 
increased, but it has increased just as much in places which were 
not subjected to restrictions as in those that were. Tor instance, 
the Accrington Observer of September 29th, 1914, wrote, referring 
to that district at a time when no restrictions were in force 
“The most common form of offence, drunkenness, has shown a 
considerable falling off, and there have been in a district of a 
population of close upon 90,000 only fifteen cases of drunkenness.” 
So at the Liverpool Assizes which began October 27th, 1914, 
when there was no early closing in Liverpool, but when dockers 
were working night and day, in many cases earning double 
wages, the Chief Constable reported that drunkenness was only 
normal, At Blackpool it was reported at the last Brewster 
Sessions that, although the resident population had increased by 
seventeen per cent. owing to the bilicting of troops, cases of 
drunkenness in the town bad nevertheless greatly diminished— 
this without any alteration in the hours of public-houses. For 
that reason the authorities would not impose any restriction. 
Nor am I aware that “in Russia prohibition has put an end to 
drunkenness.” According to the Zimes Russian Supplement otf 
June 30th last, Dr. Novosolsky wrote in the Russkywrach 
(Russian Physician): ‘“* Mortality through drunkenness in Petro- 
grad has developed in inverse proportion to the intensity 
of prohibition measures.” He quotes statistics to show that 
deaths from delirium tremens, which were only twenty-six in 
the month August 17th to September 13th, 1914, at the beginning 
of the prohibition epoch, rose steadily month by month after- 
wards, reaching in the following February a total of sixty-six, 
the reason being that when there is severe restriction the most 
pernicious substitutes for alcoholic beverages (made chiefly from 
methyluied spirits) at once come into use in enormous quantities. 
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Extraordinary details of this are set out in the same Russian 
newspaper. 

(4) and (5) I am certainly not aware that “the belief that 
beer is a nourishing food is a delusion.” The expert Commission 
appointed by the Hospital newspaper reported that “ when a 
man drinks good beer he eats and drinks at the same time just 
as when he eats a bowl of good soup.” Also, “ that if the worth 
of food is measured by its calorimetric value, the fact is that a 
glass of good ale is approximately as nourishing as a glass of 
milk, and that a quart of good beer is nearly equivalent to a 
quarter of a pound of bread.” Finally, will you not give some 
weight to the opinion of the working classes themselves founded 
on their own daily experience ? There is no doubt about their 
reply.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Arthur's Club. C. Barry. 

[We are afraid that we remain quite unconverted by Mr. 
Bailey’s courteous letter and fervid plea for beer. We admit 
that beer with only four per cent. of alcohol is by no means 
so likely to slow down munition work as ardent spirita or to 
waste the drinker’s substance. We must, however, protest 
against the underlying thought of his letter that we have no 
right to insist that if a great act of national economy is required 
during the war, as unquestionably it is, the best way is to follow 
the King’s example and give up the use of intoxicants. Our 
answ--r to Mr. Bailey’s suggestion that the new restrictions have 
not decreas.d drunkenness is—Read the reports by the police 
authorities and the statements of Magistrates. It is a case of 
common knowledge. We must leave our readers to judge 
betwen us and Mr. Bailey on the problem at issne—i.e., whether 
it would not be wise to cut off our £170,000,000 of annual expen- 
diture on intoxicants during war time. We should say “ Yes,” 
even if we were in ordinary circumstances prepared to join him 
in the chorus of “‘ Beer, glorious Beer.” We want the nation’s 
beer money in order to win the war.—Ep. Spectator.) 





{To THe Eprror oF THR “ SPECTATOR.”] 
§rr,— Whilst thanking you for your efforts on behalf of temper- 
ance at this crisis in our national life, may I say that, short 
of prohibition, drunkenness amongst women can never be 
effectively dealt with until grocers’, confectioners’, and chemists’ 
licences for the sale of medicated wines, &c., are wholly done 
away with? Respectable women do not start drinking in the 
public-house, but by reason of such licences. Grocers are now 
doing a tremendous trade in parcels for prisoners and the front, 
and chemists in articles for the sick and wounded, so that the 
present would be a good opportunity for curtailing their profits 
in a trade in which they should never have been allowed a 
share. When abstainers and publicans fought against the 
introduction of grocers’ licences a leading newspaper described 
it as a combination of “‘ knaves and fools.” Which was which, 
people can decide for themselves; but there can be no doubt 
that some of the knavery current in public-houses is due to 
the unfair competition that grocers’ licences have set up. One 
of your correspondents refers to a great statesman having said 
“that the ravages of drink were worse than those of war, 
famine, and pestilence combined”; but the author of that 
statement was the great brewer, the late Mr. Charles Buxton, 
and in his book, How to Stop Drunkenness, he also tells us 
that the battle of the school, the library, and the church against 
the gin palace is part of the war of Heaven against Hell! When 
we show ourselves as a nation to be on the side of Heaven in 
fighting against drunkenness at home, as well as on the side 
of the weak against the strong abroad, victory will sooner be 
ours, and in the meantime, if all who have the honour of our 
women and the sanctity of our homes at heart would refuse 
to deal with a grocer who has a licence, perhaps the Government 
will be emboldened to take another step in helping us to 
win the war. Mr. Lecky has told us that perhaps the most 
momentous event of the eighteenth century was the introduction 
into England of dram and spirit drinking by the Dutch. I 
venture to think that if our war with Germany should result 
in a sober England, not even all we have suffered will be too 
great a price to pay for it, and it would prove to be one of the 
most momentous events for all time !—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. 0. 


{To THE Eprron ov Tax “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your article in which you so admirably championed the 
national duty of abstinence from alcohol during the present 








of the greatest interest. It has appeared lamentable to me that 
as a nation we have not more generally followed the example 
set us by our King and Lord Kitchener. We consider ourselves 
a loyal nation, yet we have to a great extent shut our ears to 
the King’s appeal. If ever there was a time, it is surely now, 
that we should all take to heart the charge of King Arthur to 
his Knights of the Round Table: “Live pure! Speak truth! 
Fight wrong! Follow the King!” The first notable defection 
was that of the House of Commons, which refused the lead of the 
King. If the decision had been to follow, its influence on the 
nation would have been enormous. Its failure to do so has no 
doubt given an excuse to multitudes to fail. It is hardly possible 
that an opportunity for influencing the nation for good under 
such limelight conditions will over again be given to the House, 
It appears surprising and deplorable, also, that officers of the 
Army have not more generally followed the King and our most 
distinguished soldier. Their example and influence with their 
men would have been of untold value. It is to be hoped that 
your efforts and the influence of the Spectator may still gain 
many adherents. The writer ventures to mention for the benefit 
of any who may be hesitating on grounds of health that he is 
seventy-four; he “ took on” with the King, and has experienced 
no ill-effect in health or mental or bodily vigour.—I am, Sir, &c., 
VETERAN, 





(To THe Eprron or THe “ SrPEcTATOR.”) 
Srmr,—I am very thankful that you have opened your columns 
to deal with this question. Why cannot the Coalition Govern- 
ment close the public-houses and reopen them as temperance 
public-houses ? Of course, “the trade” would have to be 
bought out. The country could well afford to pay twice, or 
even three times, the values in order to get rid of the accursed 
traffic which is ruining our nation. Yesterday morning I 
accompanied the Mayor and Corporation to the parish church 
of Birkenhead, and was shocked to see the streets lined with 
half-clad, dishevelled men, women, and children, the victims of 
intemperance. They are surrounded by public-houses, and 
what can they do? Would the publicans themselves tolerate 
such a state of affairs in the neighbourhoods where they reside ? 
Some form of local option is necessary, but legislation seems 
almost impossible with a party Government owing to vested 
interests. Now is the time to act. Never was there such a 
favourable opportunity, and never will it occur again I trust 
the Spectator will use its powerful influence to bring this about. 
—I am Sir, &c., Tuos. A. Lerau. 
Rathmines, Oxton, Cheshire. 





{To THe Eprron ov THE “ SrecTaToR.”) 

Srr,—May I emphasize a source of waste mentioned by your 
correspondent in her excellent letter in the Spectator of November 
20th? She mentions the cost in prisons. This I can strongly 
verify from my sixteen years’ experience as a visitor to women in 
H.M. prison here. In the last twelve months I have seen 260 
women (all but about twelve) in prison either for drink, or the 
attendant vices of immorality or cruelty to children, of whom 
these women have, amongst them, over 418, some quite young ; 
the latter are either brought up in vice, or at the public expense, 
The mothers have been convicted from one to 133 times. My 
experience is shared by three other visitors, and therefore can 
be multiplied four times. This prison is about midway in size 
among those of the United Kingdom. What must the total 
numbers be ? One woman whom I saw last week said: “I'll 
try to be better, but it’s no use. If I can get the drink at any 
time of day I must have it, and wish they would not let us.” 
This wish has been expressed to mo before by another poor 
creature. Of course, there are hundreds more just as bad, but 
who keep out of the way of the police. We plead that total 
prohibition (to women at least) should be insisted on, and the 
children given a better chance of being made good citizens, 
The expenses would be greatly diminished thereby. I sce that 
the national drink bill for this year—to the end of Juno—is 
eight millions of pounds more than in the same period of 1914.— 
I am, Sir, &c., M S. 
Durham. 





“DOWN GLASSES!” 
(To tae Eprrog ov tas “ Srgcraros.”] 
Smr,—The observation in your article on “ Down Glasses!” 
of last weck that work could “ easily” be found for syperfluous 
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perfectly true. Two occupations alone would easily absorb 
all the hands that could be set free—I refer to agriculture and 
the railways. As to the first, Lord Lansdowne’s recent speech 
in the House of Lords made it clear that those who remained 
of the three hundred thousand unstarred men of military age 
engaged in agriculture were being canvassed with a view to 
their joining the colours. The dearth of milkers—women could 
do this work—is becoming a serious problem in dairying 
districts, and may result in a shortage of milk in the large 
towns. As to the second, the congestion of traffic at important 
goods centres is well known. It is largely due to a depleted 
railway staff. Agriculturists, hard put to it for labour, would 
instantly offer reproductive work to thousands of men 
(originally from the land) who now work in maltings or drive 
lorries of barrels along the roads. There is another aspect of 
the problem—the high price of the lower-grade barleys as a 
feeding-stuff is rapidly reducing the number of home-bred pigs. 
This means that more money will be sent abroad for bacon. 
Quite apart from the temperance question, or from what is 
to be done after the war, it seems that the time has come to put 
a plain question to the country: Are such vital services as the 
productive and transport services to be starved of men and 
women while large numbers of the able-bodied are engaged in 
manufacturing foodstuffs into drink, and still larger numbers 
in carting it about and serving it—ostensibly to refresh and 
support, but in overwhelming degree to weaken, enervate, and 
impoverish, the industrial arm of the State 7—I am, Sir, &c., 
AGRICOLA. 





PROHIBITION—AS A WAR MEASURE. 

{To Taz Eprrorn or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—You propose that “the Government should take over 
the breweries and distilleries just as they took over the railways, 
except that they would not work them during the war.” As 
you go on to write of publicans, bar-tenders, potboys, and bar- 
maids being deprived for the time being of their livelihood, 
it is clear that you contemplate the taking over to the same 
extent of the hostelries, inns, &c. Do you realize the boon this 
would be to the various units now billeted in our country 
districts, many of whom have to put up with barns, disused saw- 
mills, &c., for their night quarters, and cannot be accommodated 
in licensed houses which, except for “ the trade,” would be the 
natural places for them to make use of 2 When one thinks 
of the number of houses that would be released for the purpose 
of housing, and of men, eligible but not indispensable, that would 
be free either to join the colours or to take the place of those 
who do, your proposal carries still more weight. After a year 
of trial it might be an object-lesson as to whether seventeen 
licences are really needed in a town of three thousand two 
hundred inhabitants, That certainly does not lead to economy. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Swaffham. H. Lee WaknNER, 





WOMEN WORKERS. 
{To THe Eprror or THE “ SPecTATOR.”} 

S1r,—I have quite lately been entertained by two opposing 
views of women workers presented almost simultaneously to me. 
It is possible they may interest some of your readers, so I send 
them to you. On Saturday, November 13th, the East Anglian 
Daily Times contained an account of the first mecting of the 
East Suffolk War Agricultural Committee appointed at the 
suggestion of the President of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. The report has for headlines “ Food Production” 
and “‘ Where are the Women Workers?” It is the remarks 
made on the latter subject that are amusing. The Right Hon. 
the Speaker introduced the subject by saying that— 

““Ho was a newcomer to the county, and what astonished him 
considerably was that he had never seen any women at work in the 
fields. He came from Cumberland, where women worked right 
through the hay and corn harvests, milked the cows, and made the 
butter and cheese. What was there in the constitution of Suffolk 
women to prevent them from doing the same? How was the 
Suffolk woman differentiated physically or morally from the Czmber- 
land woman? There was no degrassation in working in tho fields ; 
~ from it, and in Cumberlap2 they felt that it was their duty to 

o it.” 
Several attempts were made to give answers, but none met the 
pertinence of the question, One speaker said: “* It’s gone out 
of fashion.” Another, after stating that he had lived in Suffolk 
all his lify and had never known women to be employed on the 
land, that Saffolk land was clay and not grass as the larger part 














of Cumberland was, added: “ Petticoats were not suitable for 
clay soils.” A third said that as to women, the only woman 
he could get had never been to a Board School; those who 
went to school did not want to dirty their hands. It see 
therefore, as if fashion, petticoats, and Board Schools are 
inimical to women workers in Suffolk. But there is another 
view on this question, and it is an interesting one. Like Mr, 
Lowther, I am but a newcomer in the county of Suffolk, but 
know from the experiences of a long life that women can and do 
work in many counties where the land, to use one of the speakers’ 
words, is not grass, but a stiff clay, and that in Scotland and 
Wales women take eagerly to the sport of haymaking, to the 
more serious joy of the corn harvest, and to the fascinating 
pleasure of “ going a-milking.” And while I was meditating on 
the strange apathy of Suffolk women a coincidence almost like 
a miracle occurred, for a letter came to me, by post, which I 
venture to subjoin as the very best comment to be made on 
the question,‘ Where are the women workers?” As a preface 
to it I may state that the writer is young, and that both ehe and 
the friend she alludes to are ladies of position and means. [I 
have obtained her leave for the publication, suppressing nameg 
and locality, as she has no taste for self-advertisement, but some 
of the local terms used will, I think, point to the locality. Then 
this is what the young lady wrote :— 

“ Dear Mr. H.,—I wonder if it would interest you to hear what 
I have been doing lately ? I felt that I must take up a ‘ war job’ 
of some kind, and as they are ren 4 short of men on the farms 
round here I offered my services, and I have been working on one 
of the Wold farms since July, and I expect to stay on for some time. 
I live at the farm, which is ab out twelve miles from here, and bicycle 
home for Sunday. I work from 6 to 6 and get 16s. a week, 10s. of 
which is deducted for my board and lodging. I have been doing 
just the same things as an wrens man would do. A friend came 
with me, and between us we started by hoeing eleven acres of turnips 
in ten days. We were paid 5s. per acre for those. We have also 
weeded wurzcls, stocked during the harvest; led, teamed, and 
helped on the stacks, driven the horse rakes, and lately I have been 
scuffling turnips, harrowing with two horses, helping to thrash by 
carrying away the ‘pulls’ and ‘the chaff,’ grinding oats, tenting 
cows, gathering apples, cutting down hedges, carting straw into the 
yards, cleaning out yards, calf-houses, chicken-houses, &c., manur- 
ing the land, and in fact doing almost everything. There is only 
one thing I simply cannot do, and that is carry the bags of wheat 
on threshing days, and I am going to plough next week with a single 
plough I believe. The people at the farm are delightful, and I am 
most comfortable there. I have just bought a pair of ploughboy’s 
boots and leggings, as I find I cannot keep my feet dry during these 
wet months.” 
Tn her letter giving me leave to make use of the above the young 
lady tells me she has been all the week leading wurzels with a 
cart and two horses, and had just finished harrowing a thirty- 
acre field sown with wheat, and that her ploughboy boots are 
most successful, thongh perhaps not exactly objects of beauty. 
But are not her letters a good comment on the fashion, petticoats; 
and Board School hindrances? And there I leave it.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. 





UNITED WORKERS. 

{To THE Eprron OF TEE “ SpecTaror.”} 

Sir,—At the moment when we are told by our leaders that 
the financial situation demands the most serious attention of 
the nation, it behoves all non-combatants to examine their 
consciences and to say to themsclves: “ How ean I best help 
my country along the difficult road to victory?” For the 
non-combatants there is a danger lest the direct path may be 
lost sight of in the many ways of service. It is to the problem 
involved in the simplifying and correlating of these that a 
group of persons who have associated themselves as United 
Workers desire to call your attention. Though the solution 
to the financial difficulties must be found in a very practical 
form, they believe the problem to be mainly spiritual. 

On this spiritual side the need is to unite isolated fires of faith, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice into one great blaze, and on the 
temporal side to set this immense force working in the most 
effectual way. Individual soldiers are powerless to achieve 
vietory, but individuals organized into an army may command 
it. In like manner, the individual efforts of non-combatante 
are much less effeetive to further self-denial and economy 
without that organization, that voluntary discipline, in which 
the force of example and the spirit of comradeship come to 
our aid. 

The first step has been taken by the establishment of an 
office at 175 Piccadilly, where information and suggestions con- 
cerning the practice of economy on a national seale can be 
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{mmediately obtained. Local groups of United Workers are 
being established for a similar purpose, and for the stimulation 
of saving with the aim of lending money to the Government 
to carry on the war, and to prepare for bad times in the future. 
All work will be carried on through the machinery of existing 
organizations wherever possible, but if no such machinery exists 
for the supply of an urgent need, it will be the task of United 
Workers to provide it. 

It is not too much to say that that truly economic saving 
which concerns the proper use of necessaries is almost entirely 
woman’s business, while she has a large but perhaps not pre- 
ponderant share in that which concerns the consumption of 
fuxuries. These matters are the affair of all women of all classes, 
or, rather, as the matter is one requiring individual thought and 
care, of every woman of every class. We appeal, therefore, for 
the active, earnest, and instant co-operation of both men and 
women as United Workers and in the furtherance of the aims 
here set forth. The situation is most gravely urgent, and we 
feel that immediate steps should be taken to meet it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Cc. J. Stewart. 

(We most warmly recommend the organization described by 
the Public Trustee to the attention of our readers, and hope 
that many of them will be able to associate themselves with the 
work of the United Workers—an excellent name for a finely 
designed scheme. With all that Mr. Stewart says as to the 
need for spiritualizing the effort to save in the national cause 
we are in hearty agreement. There is nothing sordid or material 
in such saving. It is saving for the Motherland—for England. 
We do not see why the effort of the United Workers should 
not in many cases be combined with the policy of “ Down 
glasses’ during the war which the Spectator is preaching. 
Why should not the United Workers ask their special groups of 
friends and neighbours to give up intoxicants during the war, 
and place the sum saved each day or week to the credit of the 
nation? There are few who could not in this way save £5 
in a year.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MEN, WOMEN, AND MACHINES. 
{To Tux Eprrok oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
8rr,—I wish everybody connected with munition work could 
read that excellent article, “‘ Men, Women, and Machines,” in 
the Spectator of November 20th. The hours most certainly 
ought to be curtailed—for women, anyway. I went to put 
my name down as willing to work, and found it meant a twelve 
hours’ shift—I speak of Woolwich. As I cannot well give up 
my rooms in London, it meant that it wes impossible for me 
to work. I asked the secretary if one could live away from 
Woolwich and yet work there. She said: “It is out of the 
question. With such long hours in the shops, the women are 
dead tired at the end of the shift.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
16 Clifford's Inn, E£.C. E. M. Boyus. 





THE “GLOBE,” THE HOME SECRETARY, AND SOME 

CORRECTIONS. 
{To tue Eprron or Tug “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—It is not my purpose to reopen at this moment the 
controversy which, owing to the impossibility of those accused 
being heard in their defence, was transferred in part to the 
House of Commons. But for my own reputation’s sake, and 
the honour of the newspaper until lately under my editorial 
control, I ask space to make a brief statement and some 
corrections. 

The charge made against the Globe in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, November llth, by the Home Secretary was that 
it had persisted in and had republished a statement which had 
received official contradiction. On Friday evening, November 
5th, the Globe published information it had received that Lord 
Kitchener had tendered his resignation to the King, but that 
the resignation had not been accepted. A subsequent News 
Ageney statement that Lord Kitchener had resigned was 
officially contradicted by the Press Bureau the same evening. 
On Saturday, the 6th, the Globe reasserted that Lord Kitchener 
tendered his resignation but that it was not accepted. At 
5 o'clock on Saturday, November 6th, the Globe premises were 
raided by the police, under the orders of “ a competent military 
authority,” the issues of Friday and Saturday seized, and the 
machinery put out of action for a fortnight. At 10.25 p.m. 


suppression of the Globe, the Press Bureau for the first time issued 
a denial of the Globe's statement in these words :— 
“10.35 p.m. 

The statement that Lord Kitchener had resigned his post as 

Secretary of State for War has already been authoritatively denied. 
It is equally untrue to suggest that Lord Kitchener has tendered his 
resignation, or that his visit to the King had any relation to any 
such subject, or that his visit to the Eastern theatre of war in any 
way betokens that such a resignation is contemplated. On the 
contrary, this visit is undertaken by him in discharge of his duty as 
Secretary of State for War, which duty he has no intention of 
abandoning.” 
There was no one in tho House of Commons to refute the charges 
and statements of the Home Secretary, who, presumably 
speaking to his brief, wholly misrepresented the facts. Whatever 
offence the Globe committed, it was not guilty of the charge on 
which the Home Secretary founded and justified the action of 
the authorities—viz., that the Globe had repeated its statement 
after that statement had been officially contradicted. 

Persons who have not taken the trouble to examine the 
facts may have been impressed with the Home Secretary's 
support of Lord Curzon’s assertion in the House of Lords that 
the Globe was “warned.” That so-called warning was the 
customary intimation from the Press Bureau to all newspapers 
not to record the movements of a particular Minister who was 
about to go abroad. But if it could be taken to mean that there 
was to be no reference to movements within London itself, then 
the warning was abrogated by the Court Circular of the morning 
of the day (Friday) on which the Globe published the offending 
statement. The Court Circular recorded that ‘“‘ the War Secretary 
had an audience of the King last night notwithstanding His 
Majesty's weakness after his accident.’’ Moreover, the statement 
in the Court Circular appeared in the Globe of Friday, November 
5th, and under the offending item. There was, in the sense in 
which newspapers understand the term, no warning, and there 
was no violation of the order of the Press Bureau. 

It will further be noticed that in the correspondence between 
the solicitors to the Globe and the Home Office endorsement 
is given to the wholly erroneous statement of Sir John Simon in 
the House of Commons that in the offending articles the Globe 
had alloged dissensions between Lord Kitchener and his 
colleagues. That is another charge, having no foundation in 
fact, which the Home Secretary, with the mind typical of the 
lawyer-politician, “ read into” the offending article. 

This is not the time to tell the full story of the Kitchener 
incident, which will have to be told later. But it is, I contend, 
the time, now that I have ceased to be responsible for the 
editorial conduct of.a newspaper with which I have been proud 
to be connected throughout the whole of my journalistic career 
of thirty years, to put on record these material facts. British 
justice would suggest that the charges should have been made 
and the defence offered where both could have been submitted 
to the test of truth. 

1 think it only fair to add that I make these statements and 
corrections without any reference to the recent changes in the 
editorial control of the Globe.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Constitutional Club. CHARLES PALMER. 

[The above letter was submitted to the Press Bureau, who 
take no objection to its publication—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE NATURE OF MAN. 
{To Tug Eprron oF Tag “ Spectaror.”] 
Sm,—My soldier son at Anzac writes the enclosed to my sailor 
son in the North Fleet. It is so delightful as to the nature of 
the Australian man that I incline to think you may count it 
worthy of a place in the Spectator. It is just because no German 
would have thought of what the noble Australians at once 
thought of that God Almighty will strafe them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
—_——- M. F. 


“ Let me write you a pretty and interesting episode of yesterday 
at Anzac. You may remember that in my last letter I mentioned 
a point on our left front where I said the Turks and Australians 
had a ey ees on the parapet of a Turkish trench at one 
of our sapheads, There mutual invitations had been exchanged 
to ‘come in’ and kind treatment promised. The incident bore fruit. 
One of the Turks has come in and surrendered, while of a second 
this is the tale 
Late one afternoon on our extreme right a man was seen comin 

from the Turkish lines and moving furtively through the scrub behind 
the beach half a mile ahead of us. He was making for the hundred- 
ard gap which separates the extreme right-hand end of our firing line 
he sea. The Turks had onoe tried to rush this point at night, 


rom t 
but they never tried it after, for the machine guns trained on this 





on Saturday, November 6th, more than five hours after the 





open space left little living. There is nothing to prevent one or two 
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through this gap on a dark night, or even 
put this particular Turk was certainly not as 
wily as his race usually Peary themselves, seeing he attempted the 
passage before night had set in. The Australian watchers on the 

lateau of Lonesome Pine looked on with interest, wondering what 

is purpose might be. Suddenly a shot rang out—a Turkish rifle 
shot—and the man fell wounded. There he lay in the open beside 
the sea beach and bound up his wound and nursed his pains—a 
pathetic figure; a piece of human wreckage cast up by the storm 
and wrath, not of God, but Man. On one side lay the Army of 
his friends from which he was an outcast, on another a chivalrous 
and not implacable foe; beside him the Army of Allah, the ‘ loud- 
sounding eea.’ ‘To which of the three should he turn in his extreme 
trouble ? Surely to the neutral force of Nature. Only in the 
deeps of the Aegean his pangs would find their release and his mind 
eternal peace. Slowly he dragged himself, one leg quite shattered, 
toward the water-side, while the red sun drooped in the sky and the 
shadows of Imbros in the west came longer across the waters, So 
night fell on their hapless enemy and on the watchers on Lonesome 
Pine. Little was said, but the same thought was in the mind of 
each. After a few brief moments a party of gallant Australians 
from the ‘ back-blocks,’ set out on a most dangerous exploit—to 
rescue this unknown foo! Making their way along the shore through 
the darkness and silenco, they came upon their quest actually at 
the very margin of the sand and sea, while at the same moment 
that they were raising him up a second party of men from the Turkish 
lines loomed Gaveah the darkness, Shots were exchanged and 
the foe driven off, and in a few minutes tho little party and the 
rescued man had returned to safety. 

Why did these Australians do this? I think it was the old philo- 
= ies who all the centuries ago supplied the answer. 
‘ They did it,’ he said after an experience rather similar, ‘not for the 
Man, but for the Nature of 


Anzac, October 16th.” 
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swimming round it; 





EDITH CAVELL. 
[To THE Eprro2 oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 

8rr,—Perhaps you will care to reprint the enclosed little 
poem, clipped from one of our American newspapers. It seems 
to me to express in terse and telling form the feeling of civilization 
outraged by Germany’s latest brutality. It may not be amiss 
to add that for many, many years the Spectator has been one 
of our family periodicals, read always with mucb interest, an 
interest since the beginning of the Great War redoubled, and 
that I am heart and soul with the Allies, a sentiment shared, 
I am glad to believe, by most of my fellow-citizens in this 
New England College town.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JEAN Bascom. 
Hedge Lawn, Williamstown, Mass., U.S.A., November 9th. 


“EDITH CAVELL. 
On law and love and mercy 
Was laid the German curse, 
When to her execution 
Was led the British nurse. 
In brutal might they thought her 
Of help and friendship shorn ; 
John Brown, Jeanne d’Arc, all martyre 
Companioned her that morn, 


A harmless, tender woman, 
They took her to her doom; 
A dread, resistless spirit 
She rises from the tomb, 
Still, Germany shall fear her, 
For since that bloody dawn 
Through all tho earth that trembles 
Her soul goes marching on!” 
—McLanpsurcH Wison in the New York Sun, 





V.A.D. NURSES : A COMPLAINT. 
[To THE Eprrorn oF THe “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

§Sirn,—We venture to ask for a space in your columns to voice 
what we feel to be an injustice. Like many members of Volun- 
tary Aid Detachments, we signed on, as soon as the opportunity 
was given to us after the outbreak of war, for a year’s service at 
home or abroad, and we were sent, in June last, to a military 
base hospital in England. We are naturally anxious to work 
wherever we are most needed, but we have been hoping that a 
chance might be offered to us to serve abroad, and have volun- 
teered again for foreign service since we have been working 
here, and specially for the further theatres of war, where we are 
told by the men who have been in hospitals out there that 
nurses are badly needed. We hear constantly of members of 
Voluntary Aid Detachments and St. John Ambulance Brigades 
who have only just signed on, and who have had no practical 
training or experience, being sent straight out to hospitals 
abroad. We ask—would it not be fairer, both to our soldiers 
and to the often overworked trained nurses abroad, to send 


months’ experience in a military base hospital and who have 
proved themselves strong and ready ?—We are, Sir, &e., 
Turer Rep Cross Prosationers, 

[Some one has got to do the nursing here. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the best nursing is a monopoly of the 
front. We suspect that the stories of untrained women being 
sent abroad by the British Red Cross Society in preference to 
trained are grossly exaggerated.—Ep. Spectator ] 





POSTAL RATES IN CANADA: A CORRECTION. 

{To THe Eprror or Tun “ SPrECTATOR.’’} 
Smr,—In discussing postal rates you state that in Canada 
there is a war tax on all mail matter, including newspapers and 
circulars, &c. Such is not the case. The tax is only exacted 
in the case of letters, and our waste-paper baskets are still 
choked with printed stuff which goes through the mails at 
merely nominal rates. I enclose a clipping from our local 
Post Office Guide.—I am, Sir, &c., C. B. Kenrick, 
56 Melrose Avenue, Hamilton, Canada, November 3rd. 


“IMPORTANT. 

A ‘War Tax’ of one cent has been imposed on each letter and 
ostcard mailed in Canada for delivery in Cana2a, the United States, 
exico, and letters to United Kingdom and British possessions 
generally, and wherever the two cent rate applies. The ‘ War Tax’ 
is to be prepaid by the senders by means of a war stamp or postage 
stamp. In the event of failure on the part of the sender to prepay 
the ‘War Tax’ on each letter or postcard, such letter or postcard will 
be sent immediately to the Branch Dead Letter Office. Circulars, 
catalogues, newspapers, parcels, &c., are not subject to the ‘ War 

ax.’ ’ 





LINCOLN’S FINANCE OF WAR. 
{To Tne Eprror oF Tae “ Srrcrator.”} 

Srr,—It is interesting to read the benediction which Mr. Moreton 
Frewen bestows upon the irredeemable paper money of the 
American Civil War (Spectator, November 27th), of which Mr, 
Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury in President Lincoln's 
Cabinet, was the author. I have been led to believe that it 
had been condemned by every economist who had studied the 
subject. Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, the well 
known historian, speaking of this currency, says: “It should 
always be remembered to Chase’s credit that he put forth this 
issue with hesitation, and that later, when chief justice [of the 
United States], he confessed he had committed an error,” 
citing Hosmer, *‘ Appeal to Arms” (Am. Nation, XX.), 64, 167, 
and 249. See also 12, U.S. Supreme Court Reports, p. 576.— 
I am, Sir, &c., S. R. H. 





“ OUTCLASSED.” 

(To tae Eprror or THe “ Srecrator.”] 
Sm,—I was born in Shrewsbury and educated in Shrewsbury 
School, and although for many years an American citizen and 
a graduate of Princeton University, my sympathies are, together 
with thousands of native-born Americans, absolutely with the 
Allies. We believe over here that the fight of the Allies is our 
fight too, and against the barbaric Kultur of the Hohenzollerns 
and Hapsburgs we utter loud and repeated protests. A propos 
of this, the following from an American Socialist paper, the 
Rip-Saw, may interest your readers, among whom in this far- 
away land I count myself. The doggerel is entitled “ Out 
classed.” One or two lines are not in the original rhyme :— 
“The Devil sat by the Lake of Fire on a pile of sulphur kegs ; 
His head was bowed upon his breast, his tail between his legs ; 
A look of shame was on his face, the sparks dripped from his eyes— 
He had sent his resignation to the throne up in the skies! 
‘I’m down and out,’ the Devil said—he said it with a sob— 
‘ There are others that outclass me and I want to quit my job. 
Hell isn’t in it with the land that lies along the Rhine ; 
I’m old and out-of-date and therefore I resign ; 
One Krupp-munition maker, with his bloody shot and shell, 
Knows more about damnation than all the imps of He 
Give my job to Kaiser Bill or to Ferdinand tho Czar, 
Or to Sultan Abdul Hamid, or some such man of war. 
I hate to leave the old home, the spot I love so well, 
But I feel that I’m not up-to-date in the art of running Hell.’ 
And the Devil spat a squirt of steam at a brimstone bumblebee, 
And muttered: ‘I’m outclassed by Hohenzollern Deviltry.’” 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. Dicxens-LEwis. 

The Presbyterian Manse, Findlay, Ohio, U.S.A. 





“THE CHILD OF THE SEA.” 
{To tue Eprron or tue “ SprcraTor.”] 
Sm,—In your charming notice of my little book, The Child of 





out members of Voluntary Aid Detachments who have had six 


the Sea, 1 find myself referred to as “ Mrs. Littlewood.” I am 
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efraid your reviewer does me an honour I do not deserve. I 
my, perhaps, be allowed to say that I have found no less 
pleasure in retelling for children the old story of Amadis and 
Oriana, although my only claim to the privilege has been that 


of a father.—I am, Sir, &c., S. R. Lirr.ewoop. 





SORTES. 
[To THR EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
§m,—Like your correspondent Mr. A. 8. Owen, I tried the 
sortes the other day, and found the poet, not indeed a prophet, 
but a very apt preacher. For I opened at— 
« Festinate, viri, nam quae tam sera moratur 
Segnities ?” —Aen., II., 373. 

—I am, Sir, &c., J. P. Droop. 
11 Cleveland Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 





SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE 
§1r,—-The article in the Spectator of November 20th in regard 
to subterranean passages induces me to draw attention to the 
fine series of such passages which underlie the city of Exeter. 
The soft red sandstone upon which the city is built affords a 
ready material for excavation, and there is little doubt, though 
the evidence is somewhat fragmentary, that at one period there 
was underground communication between the four gates of the 
city, Rougemont Castle, the Cathedral Close, and the principal 
monastic houses of the city, with various outlets at short dis- 
tances from the city wall. There is a tradition that the four or 
five monastic houses situate in the neighbourhocd within a 
distance of one or two miles from the city walls were all con- 
nected with the interior of the city by subterranean passages, 
but I have been unable to find any evidence in support, and am 
sceptical of their existence. 

The passages within the old city have been so broken into 
from time to time in the construction of sewers and the founda- 
tions of new buildings that it is very difficult to map out their 
original course. 
exist has a length of about a third of a mile. Its central point is 
under the site of the old East Gate, whence it radiates in three 
directions. One length passes under the site of the ancient Priory 
of St. John the Baptist, and afforded communication with the 
Cathedral Close until the year 1877, when it was blocked midway 
by street construction works. The other two lengths are outside 
the city wall. One runs parallel to the wall in the direction of 
Rougemont Castle, then sweeps round and crosses the third 
length, afterwards running parallel with it for a distance of about 
one hundred and ten feet down Longbrook Street, where they 
both come to a stop. The passages vary in height from about 
three feet to eleven feet. The sides, where not formed from the 
natural rock, are built up with stone masonry patched in many 
places with brick. The roof is composed ef stone arches of 
various forms, evidently indicating construction at different 
periods. The buttresses of the old East Gate are impressively 
massive, and here a flight of stone steps leads up to an arched 
doorway which doubtless communicated with the guardroom 
of the gate. 

The Council minute-book of the year 1642 records an order for 
the stopping up of the “ subway or vault near the East Gate, 
which in former sieges afforded a communication between the 
Castle and the Gate.” With this exception, the city records, which 
are very voluminous, are strangely silent as to these subterranean 
passages, and information as to their history is very meagre. 
There is evidence, however, of the use of these passages for the 
conveyance of drinking water long prior to the seventeenth 
century, and to this day part of the Cathedral Close is supplied 
with water from without the city through pipes laid along the 
floor of the passage. 

It would be interesting to know whether any of the ancient 
walled cities of this kingdom other than Exeter and those men- 
tioned in the article possess a series of subterranean passages 
corresponding with those of Exeter, which, curiously enough, 
seem to be almost unknown outside the city.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. Lroyp Parry, Town Clerk. 

Town Clerk's Office, Exeter. 


“ SPECTATOR.”’] 





Cd 
PISE WORK. 
[To Tuk EDITOR OF THE “ SprcTaTor.”] 
Sir,—In case you may like to hear of the allied material in 
use in Mid-Norfolk, I have interviewed a skilled workman whose 


The longest continuous course now known to 








work I have long noted. “Clay lump” for walls is large sun. 
dried brick of 9 by 18 by 6 inches made from the chalky boulder 
clay which is dug out, watered, mixed with barley straw well 
trodden by a horse, and stirred about with the spade. The 
bricks are moulded and sct out unsheltered for some weeks to 
months before use. Now twelve of such bricks against ninety- 
six ordinary bricks will build a yard of nine-inch wall, and the 
price has been Is. 3d. against 4s. 6d. Clay lump can be laid 
four times as quickly as brick. The clay wall usually stands on a 
flint wall rising one to two feet above the ground; but with 
two-foot eaves and a good pitch of the soil at the foot the wall 
would not require this. The strength of such a wall is equal 
to brick. Such building is commonly decried; complaint is 
made of lack of durability. It is true that decay and unsightly 
peeling of the surface show the frequency of neglect, for the 
tenant is probably not owner, and the weathering is not at 
once reported. There is more art in putting a surface on the 
wall than making the brick, and a good workman should not be 
stinted in the coats of tar he thinks his material is calling for. 
A bad workman, if not “ allowed to make a good job,” will make 
no protest, for he knows “‘ that do away with trade.” From 
two to six coats of hot tar may be called for to render it capable 
of standing fifty years. On the last hot surface a dressing of 
mixed sand, mortar, and tar is brushed, giving further weather 
protection and a good appearance. Another way of finishing a 
wall is to put on a plaster of mixed clay, tar, sand, short straw, 
and lime, and finish it with a brush. I note such close by which 
shows no defect after twenty-five years. My informant and 
his mate built a cottage, two rooms above and below, some 
thirty years ago, for £60. The Local Government Board two 
years ago invited all District Councils to a conference at Norwich 
on building cottages, and pressed a resolution at once upon 
the meeting that the material should be brick. The resolution 
was not accepted, and I hope these data given are quite sufficient 
reason. They proclaim that oflicialdom was either ignorant or 
stupid. My friend gave me a “tip” in rural economy. Ja 
mixing straw for a plaster facing, go and get it from the pigs’ 
bed: it is so short, supple, and tenacious that he warrants 
such a facing will never crack.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hargham, Norfolk. Ht. R. Beevor. 

[Unquestionably the great sun-dried clay bricks of Norfolk 

2ake splendid house walls, but not all places have the material 
at hand, whereas everywhere, or almost everywhere, there is 
soil suitable for pisé work. Besides, pisé work is quicker, and 
so probably cheaper. Our correspondent’s “ tips” for facing, 
and thereby weatherproofing, earthen and clay walls are most 
valuable.—Epb. Spectator.] 





“WAR AND SELF-DENIAL.” 
(To Tun Epiror oF THR “ SPRCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In regard to Mr. Hartley Withers’s pamphlet, War and 
Self-Denial, to which you were good enough to give favourable 
notice in your issue of November 27th, in which you emphasized the 
imperative need of economy, national and private, may we inform 
your readers that arrangements have been made by which copies of 
the pamphlet can be supplied on special terms for propaganda 
purposes or for distribution by societies? We may perhaps add 
that the pamphlet is being issued purely as a missionary effort, and 
that neither author nor publishers will benefit by its sale-—We are, 
Sir, &c., J. M. Dent & Sons, Lrpb. 


the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,’ insertion only means that the matter or point of view 





is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 


TRAINING CORPS. 
LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 
Orricres: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 


HEAD 
The aims and objects of this force are : 
(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 


(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
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not joining the Regular Army (in the laticr case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated Nevember 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
tho clements of military drill, and rifie shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency ; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 


POETRY. 
—_—————— 
LE BERCEAU. 
«Written in behalf of the Fund now being raised in England for French 
children of the war, under the paironage of Queen Alexandra.) 
In the soul’s Garden-City, 
Arched-over with leve, 
There are flowers of sweet pity 
Dew-fed from ahkove! 
O kind eyes of England, 
Look down on these little ones, 
Daughters and scns 
Of a nation so dear to you— 
Orphans of France 
By war's bitter mischance 
More than ever drawn near to you— 
Born of a breed 
That has brightened earth’s story, 
Whose need is your need, 
And whose glory your glory! 
By sorrow so crossed 
Can ye leave them to perish 
Unholpen ? Nay, rather 
As mother, as father, 
To cheer and to cherish 
And heal of heart-fretting, 
A brief while forgetting 
The homes they have lost, 
O kind arms of England, 
Bend down from above! 
Bid them stay here. and play here, 
And rest them. and gather 
The flowers of sweet pity 
That ever grow gay here, 
In the scui’s Garden-City, 
Arched-over with love! 
Janes Rwoaves, 





BOOKS. 


ae 
DEMOCRACY AND DIPLOMACY.* 
Tux questions of how far diplomacy should be conducted in 
secret, and tho extent to which it is desirable that inter- 
national arrangements should be brought under democratic 
eontrol, have recently received attention. It is 
eminently desirable that these should fully 
discussed, for, curiously enough, although on many points 
the opinions of the dipiomatists and their critics diverge 
very widely, neither one class nor the is by any 
moans satisfied with the existing state of things. One of the 
principal obstacles which hitherto prevailed to impede a full 
discussion was that the democratic critics of diplomacy dealt 
for the most part in rather vague generalities which rendered 
it difficult fully to realize either the precise nature of the evils 
against which they declaimed, or the methods which they pro- 
posed in order to remedy those evils. This obstacle has now 
to some extent been removed. Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, who 
has taken a lea 
the case which 
associates in a short work entitled Democracy and Diplomacy 


much 


subjects be 


other 





a 


°C 
re 


air 
Uasik 


finds 


g part as a critic of diplomacy, has embodicd 


favour in the eyes of himself and his 


Before dealing with Mr. Ponsonby’s criticisms or his proposals 
* Democracy and Diplomacy. By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. London: Methuen 
pad Co. (2s. 6d.j 








ES 
it will be desirable to say a few words as regards the spirit in 
which he approaches the subject. That spirit is, to Say the least 
regrettable. f there is one point more than another on which 
the special school of pcliticians to which Mr. Ponsonby belongs 
is prone to dwell, it is that those who are opposed to their views 
are incapable of appreciating the nobility of their ideals. There 
never was a time when it was more necessary than at present 
to entertain sound national ideals. Whatever may be the 
results of the war, it is certain that the conditions of society 
in most civilized communities, as also their thoughts and 
aspirations, will undergo a great change. National ideals 
will have to be transformed. National methods will haye to 
be refurbished. It may be that a new era of world-progresy 
will be inaugurated. It is essential that, whilst political thought 
is in this state of flux, the ideals conceived by the British nation 
should be worthy of progressive civilization. There one 
very noble ideal which is now entertained by many thoughtfal 
people in this country. It is that, amidst all the sorrow 
and afiliction which has been caused by the present war, 
a great national benefit may accrue from the fact that 
all classes of society have been knit together in a common 
effort, and have, for the time being at all events, been inspired 
by a common sentiment and common sspirations. It is hoped 
that this sense of unity will survive the war, that all classes 
will learn to understand each other to a greater extent than 
has hitherto keen the case, and that class discord, if it cannot 
be made to disappear altogether, will at least be much mitigated, 
The obstacles to the attainment of this noble ideal may, indeed, 
possibly prove insuperable, for no thoughtful politician can 
fail to entertain som> misgivings as to the consequences of 
the changed conditions of society which will ensue in this country 
when the war is over. Nevertheless, the example afforded by 
the Army constitutes a hopeful symptom. All accounts go to 
show that as one result of the conflict which is now raving there 
has been a strong tendency to fus> together the different social 
ranks from which the officers and men are rcspectively drawn, 
It is surely the duty of every thoughtful lover of his country 
to help to the best of his ability towards the realization of 
this soul-stirring ideal. The spirit in which Mr. Ponsonby 
approaches the subject now under discussion is, unfortunately, 


Fi 
a 


is 


calculated to act in an opposite direction. Throuzhout the 
hole of his work the om m anes f bitter hostility toward 
whole of his work there runs a vein of bitter hostuity towards 


all those who are likely to oppose his peculiar political opinions, 
The views of all the official and aristocratic classes are grossly 
misrepresented. ‘This especially the caso as regards the 
diplomatists. ‘There have been in the past, and without doubt 
there now are, diplomatists who are competent and others 


5 


who are incompetent, but it is surely the extreme of arrogance 
and prejudice to speak of all the members of a service which has 
produced, for instance, such men as Lord Lyons, the late 
Lord and Sir Robert Morier the t, and 


Ampthill, in past, 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, Sir Rennell 


todd, Sir Arthur 
Hardinge, Sir Cecil Spring Rice, Sir Arthur Nicolson, and 
Mr. Marling at the present time, as “ spiders of intrigue ” who 
“weave undisturbed their 


have for too long been allowed to 


tanezled webs in secret,” 


‘ and who should now “ be chased out 
of darkness into the open light of day”; whilst the statement 


hat the official advisers of the Secretary of State “ treat coun- 


C1 
tries as pawns with a sublime disregard of popular feeling” 
may without exaggeration be classed as idle and pernicious 
clap-trap. Mr. 
manifest desire which ke shows to exclude all Peers from any 
real part in the control of public affairs on the ground of their 

Writing of this sort is distinctly 
I history 
is there to show that there is no more bitter or unjust critic 
én aristocrat who osteniatiousiy separates 


Ponsonby’s prejudices again crop up in the 


unreprescntativ character. 


nischievous, but it is perhaps not surprising, for all 


of aristocracy than 
himself from the class to which by birth and association he 
naturally belongs. 

Neither is this the only general criticism which may legiti- 
mately be made on Mr. Ponsonby’s He is evidently an 
ardent, and without doubt a perfectly honest and _ sincere, 


work. 


democrat. Democratic government in this country stinds at 
present but little in need of any d fence. German absolutism 


has brought home to every class of the community the fact that, 
although there may be minor difierences of opinion between us, 
we are all democrats here. to be defended 
at all, th method adopted by Mr. Ponsonby constitutes a 
very inadequate defence. That od consists in glossing 
over all the manifold and glaring defects of democratic rule or of 


2 e ar , 32 
But if democracy is 
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ignoring their existence. A more legitimate defence, which 
should appeal to the minds of all really thoughtful and impartial 
politicians, is that, in spite of those defects, democratic rule, in 
ty of all human institutions, possesses far 





view of the fallibi 
greater merits than any alternative system which can be substi- 
tuted in its place. 

The fact that the whole of Europe is at war constitutes Mr. 
Ponsonby’s main criticism on diplomatic action. “ Diplomacy,” 
he says, “has failed. This is an outstanding fact about which 
there can be no manner of dispute. 
did not succeed in saving the nations from a portentous 
calamity.” This is quite true; but to what was the failure due ? 
Wholly to the fact that the statesmen of Germany and Austria 
never intended to succeed. All the evidence available gocs to 
show that in the summer of 1914 the war party in these two 


The statesmen of Europe 


countries had completely gained the upper hand, and that they 
were intent on forcing on the calamity which Mr. Ponsonby 
It is probable that 
nowhere was their action more strongly condemned than amongst 


very rightly describes as portentous. 


the statesmen and diplomatists of other countries who were 
It 


notorious that a large amount of personal responsibility rests 
f I a 


earnestly striving to preserve the peace of the world. is 
more especially on the German Ambassadors at the Courts of 
Vienna Petrograd. 
with this explanation. 
of French, British, 
as that of German 
festly of opinion that 


and But Nir. Ponsonby is not content 
He apparently condemns the action 
much 


mani- 


Russian, and Italian as 


quite 
He 


democratic 


is 


influence 


or Austrian diplomacy. 


democracy or 


exerted over diplomacy would have _ succeeded better. 
Is there any reason for supposing that this view of the 
ease is correct 2? There is none. The only way in which it is 
just conceivable that the war might have been averted was 
for the British Government and the British nation to have 


1 
lic a 





made it clear to all the world at a very early period that, under 
certain contingencies, they would unhesitatingly intervene, and 
to have, for some lon; 
tl 


I 
nothing of the kind. 


, 


while previous to the war, prepared for 
ic struggle which, in fact, was almost inevitable. They did 
It is true, as Mr. Ponsonby says, that the 
people of this country were not well informed—a point to which 
further allusion will presently be made. But they were not 
information. There indeed, many 
who failed to recognize the gravity 


altogether without were, 


fva 


esmen and diplomatists 
On the other hand, there were others 


nd few 


who, for some long while previous to the war, 


of the impending danger. 
high-class 





—eminent soldiers, diplomatists, ‘ a very 


journalists 
iscd to warn their countrymen of the perils of the 


never ¢ 
situation. Their voices were unheeded; they were regarded 
as prejudiced and self-interested searemongers, ard their advice 


was paviicularly neglected by the special school of politicians 


to which Mr. Ponsonby belongs, who closed their ears to all 
warnings, and were determined to belicve only what they wished 
Fa 
l 


r from enforcing the lessons which are obviously 
“ 
li 


to be true. 
to be dedu 


from the discussions which preceded the war, 








4 “uo 
Mr. Ponsonby wishes to increase the influence of all those 
cla who were wrong, and to diminish, if not entirely to 
obliterate, that of those who were right. 
an ae 1 observati winie av be wie on Mr 
notucr gen opservation which may © made on ir 
Ponsonby’s views is that, being, like most of the members of 


the House ms, animated by a strong feeling of esprit 


of Comme 





de corps, he greatly exaggerates the political foresight and 
acumen of th it bod ° I r instance, he Say 3 that in dealing 
with d stic aff the House of Commons “ has not only 
proved its cap but its special ability.” It may well be 
doubted whether the general public is prepared to accept either 
the capacity or the ability of the House of Commons at Mir. 
Ponsonby’s valuation. That House has signally failed m the 
performance of what is generally considered its most important 


More- 


ars many measures of the 


function—namely, the control of public expenditure. 
of late y 


utmost importance have been hurriedly passed through the 


¢ 


hy 


over, it is notorious tha ‘ 


gree of discussion 


House of Commons with a very insufiicient dé 
and deliberation. Neither has the conduct of foreign affairs 
in that House of | 
amount of confidence in its collective wisdom. 
| 


at 


> of late years been such as to inspire an unlimited 
ha 
! 


The pure 
of the Persian oilfields was hustled through the House without 
any suflicient appreciation of the extreme g 
ike. 

The facts on which Mr. Ponsonby bases his opinions are often 
as contestable as the opinions themselves. Thus he says that 
the secret clauses of the Treaty negotiated between France and 











| this country in 1904 on the subject of Morocco “ practically 


| vitiated the whole spirit of the original agreement.’’ Without 
| dwelling at length on this point, it will be suflicient to say 


| that there is no foundation whatever for this statement. The 
particular Articles of the secret Treaty to which Mr. Ponsonby 
presumably alludes (III. and 1V.) were a very wise measure of 


preventive diplomacy, and in no way vitiated the arrangement 
made in the public Treaty. They m¢ rely supplemented Artick 
VILL. of that Treaty. 

These and other defects which it would be casy to indicate 
ure the fact that Mr. 
Ponsonby’s main contention is one which may and should 


should not, however, be allowed to ob 


receive the hearty assent of many who disagree with him in 


detail. He strongly urges the necessity, in dealing with foreign 


affairs, of ensuring the co-operation and approval of the great 








| by Mr. Ponsonby’s 


ravity of the issues | 


mass of the people. He is manife stly quite right. It is certain 


y 





that of recent years foreign affairs have received comparatively 


This 
is partly due to the fact that there are now relatively few Members 
| 


less attention in Parliament than was formerly the case. 


of Parliament who take much iaterest in international questions, 
but still more to the fact to which the Speaker has alluded 
nainely, that “there is no vivient party discord on foreign 
Mr. Arthur Bal holds that immunity from 
discussion is a gocd thing in itself. I think,” he said to a 
Select Committee sat 1914, “that neither 


affairs nor foreign affairs are very fitiing subjects for constant 


affairs.” four 


which in Indian 
That there is a great deal of force 
It would not be difficult 
to quote instances where public discussion of foreign and Indian 
On the other hand, 
Which 
of these two views should be allowed to prevail is perhaps 
doubiful. the the 
importance of enlightening ignorance, coupled: with the ver) 


discussion and debate.” 


in this criticism cannot be doubted. 


affairs has done more harm than good. 
the absence of discussion naturaily engenders ignorance. 


My personal opinion is that, on whole, 
great necessity of ensuring the co-operation of the people te 
which Mr. Ponsonby very rightly alludes, are arguments of such 
importance that they should be allowed to predominate. 

Mr. 


mmorance on foreign affairs are that 


The chief of the proposals made by Ponsonby in ordet 





to dispel the prevailing i; 
in the normal course of things the Foreign Office Vote should 
be discussed for at least two days in the House of Common: 
and that it should be the recognized duty of a Foreign Secretary 


] 


to make periodical pronouncements in the country on foreign 
affairs, more especially when Parliament is not sitting. So far ae 
any one who has not sat in the House of Commons is able to judg 

these suggestions would appear to be well worthy of consider 

tion; but they merely touch the fringe of the question. ‘They 
do not go to the root of the existing evil. There is, in fact, one 
fatal defect in hie 


ascribes to faulty diplomacy the results which are, in reality 





Mr. Ponsonby’s analysis of the situation. 


due to faulty statesmanship. As regards the present war, it 
seems impossible to get out of the dilemma that for some while 
previous to its outbreak the British Ministers of the day wer 


ked to the extent of not realizing the trend of 


either hoodwink 

in hypothesis which does no credit to thei 
intelligence but had not the 
foresight or moral courage to warn the democracy of its exist 


ence, 


German policy 


or that they realized the danger 





1 


Reluctance to lay unpleasant truths before the publ 
lor many years successive 
that the double 


icy of evacuation and reform, which was favoured 


is no new feature in our political life. 


Ministries declined to let the democracy know 


gyptlian ] 
political predecessors, was whoily impossibk 


1) 


of execution, and that one or other would have to be discarded 


More recently, a further striking instance in point has occurred 
: 
] 


administration. 


in the domain of military Krom the very first 
moment when war was declared, it was obvious to eve ry intelli 
gent observer that if the men required to reinforce the Army 
could not be obtained under the voluntary system, it would be 
necessary to have recourse to compulsion. Yet even after 


sy 


of the responsible Ministers 


i 


fifteen months of war the utterances 


of the Crown on this all-important subject continue to be Delphic 
to the verge ol incompre hen ibility. 

What, in fact, we are now suffering from, however little My 
Ponsonby and his friends may recognize the fact, is not faulty 
diplomacy, but want of leadership. In the past, albeit the 
influence of democracy has been steadily growing, we have had 


leader Peel, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Disraeli 
Gladstone, and Chamberlain were not content to adopt the 
maxim which the Jacobin leader applied to his followers: 
Je suis leur chef ; il faut que je les suive. To a greater or less 
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extent, they led. They did not merely follow. Why is it that 
the art of leadership appears for the time being to be in abey- 
ance? It is difficult to believe that there has been any general 
deterioration whether in respect to the character or ability 
of our public men. It 
may probably be found in the facts that with the growth of the 
electorate democracy has become far more unwieldy than was 
formerly the case ; some demoralization has 
of the frequent concessions made to mere 


The reason must be sought clsewhere. 


hat national 
ensued by reason 
popular clamour, although those concessions were often recog- 
nized as faulty by many of the wisest and most liberally minded 
statesmen of the day ; and that a whole race of time-serving and 
opportunist politicians has grown up who have led the people 
to think that they are not only omnipotent, which, when united, 
that they are also omniscient, which they most 


they are, but 
certainly are not. 

little hope of any real improvement until, on the 
one hand, poiitical leaders arise who will have the moral courage 
to state the facts without being deterred by the consideration 
that in doing so they may sacrifice their influence and impair 
their power of guidance, and until, on the other hand, the 
democracy learns that those who merely flatter the people are 
by no means always their best friends. Reforms in the method 
of selecting candidates for the Diplomatic Service, such as those 
proposed by Lord MacDonnell’s Commission, are excellent in 
their wav, and it is to be hoped that they will eventually be 
adopted. But it is very improbable that they will produce 
the far-reaching effect which Mr. Ponsonby anticipates. Still 
less is it likely that any real good will ensue from the fantastic 
Ponsonby that a House of Commons 


There is 





proposal made by Mr. 
Commitice composed of from thirty to fifty members, from 
which all those whose services would be of the mest value are 
to be rigorously excluded, should be : 
foreign affairs. This proposal has, as a matter of course, been 
scouted by Mr. Balfour, the present Prime } 1 the 


BO na 
It is almost inconceivable 


linister, a 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 
that it should be entertained by the responsible Ministers of 


any party. CROMER. 





DAY BY DAY WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY.* 
Mr. Rernarp Panes, who has been “ Official British Observer ” 
with the Russian Armies in the field, gives us here the contents 
of his diary. <A diary should be priated as it was written, and, 
like a straightforward man, Mr. Pares has not attempted to 
modify statements or predictions which have been falsified 
by events. It is a very great mistake to suppose that a diary 
is without worth kecause the subsequent course of events has 
Lcen unkind to some of the hopes and beliefs expressed in it. 
It is a valuable thing to know exactly what emotions and con- 
victions were aroused by the daily impact of events. We see now 
how plans went astray because the enemy’s power of organiza- 
tion and recovery was underrated. Those who are capable of 
learning will profit more by such a record as this than by the 
work of a glib author who imports into his diary the wisdom 
which comes after the event. In his first visits to the front Mr. 
Pares saw a good ceal of the Army in Galicia and at Warsaw, 
though he was not allowed to go as far as the first lines. After- 
wards he joined the Red Cross organization of the Taird Army 





> 





which was at the point where the German and Austrian forces 
jeined hands. After all, not a word that Mr. Pares wrote day by 
day in praise of the spirit and moral of the Russians needs to be 
withdrawn, for, as he says, they retreated before a superior 
weight of metal and for no other reason. They “turned at 
every point to show that the old relations of man to man were 
unchanged.” 

In ali respects, according to Mr. Pares’s testimony, the Russians 
behaved not only with toleration but with kindliness in con- 
quered territory. We have all read specimens of the hectoring 
or terrorizing proclamations which the Germans have issued 


5 


in captured towns. For a very agreeable contrast take this 
Russian proclamation posted up in Radom by the commander 
of a Russian army corps :— 

** Poles! Our wounded officers and soldiers, and also our prisoners 
who have fallen into the hands of the enemy and have passed 
through the town or province of Radom, speak with deep gratitude 
of your cordial treatment of them. You have tended the wounded, 
fed the starving, and clothed and sheltered from the enemy those 
escaping from captivity. You have given them money and guided 
With 


* Day by Day with tie Russian Army, 1914-15. By Bernard Pares. 


Maps. London; Constable and Co. (73. Od. uct.) 





ippeinted to advise on } 














| 
thom to our lines. Accept from me and all ranks of th 
entrusted to me our warm and hearty thanks for all your k 
for your Slavonic sympathy and goodness.” 


© army 
indness, 


Every reader of Mr. Pares’s diary will probably feel his convic. 
tion grow as he reads that Russia has never been s9 much at 
one, so resolute, and so highly inspired by a simple devotion 
since the days when she was invaded by Napoleon. Tho 
Russians are more intent than ever on winning, and they will 
win because they cannot afford to lose. Germany is ree »znized 
as the enemy of every one from Siberia to Bessarabia. from 
the Caucasus to the Arctic Circle. When oa has grasped the 
amazing strength of this fusion of national feelinz, on2 ree yznizes 
that the present Russian adversity—already showing signs of 
being turned to gain—cimnot mitter in the loag ran. Tha 
Russians are a people of a grand faith, and in this faith, which 
has deepened in proportion to the testing of it, they will conquer, 
Mr. Pares, writing in the hopeful early days, remarks th ut tha 
line of the Bug was the originally conceived line of defence for 
Russia, and that the Galician success and the saving of Warsaw 
were all something unexpected and to the good, and then adds 
that if Warsaw should ever be lost, it would be a very serious 
, strategically and morally, for 


2. 





i 


matte R133ia. Probably he 
would not say so now. T 
while her munitions were being exhausted. 
she has gained something that she will never lose. When 
Russians have their hearts in a campsrign—which they 
by no means always have had—their faith will bring them 
through. The signs of this faith in the field are beautiful to 
read of. The 
to-day have never before reverenced. 
religious side. It is everywhere in the Army. 
memorial inscriptions on the field Mr. Pares noticed almost 
invariably these concluding words, very characteristic of the 
Russian quality of compassion and of the Russian familiarity 
with stern endurance, “‘Sleop in peace, hero and suTerer!” 
In describing a 


he spirit of Russia doveloped even 
On the balance 





n: 
na 


me of the Tsar is such a symbol as Russians of 
Or take the faith on its 


In the rough 


Trained choristers accompany the troops. 
religious service in the field Mr. Pares says: “ At one point, 
the prayers for the Emperor, all crossed themszlves. Al! fell on 
their knees again at the prayers for the Russian troops, for 
the Armies of the Allies, and that God should give them every 
success. Once more all knelt at the prayers for their slain 
comrades, while the beautiful ‘ Eternal Memory’ was chanted 
Here, again, is a picture of Russian conduct 
The commander of an attacking force 


by the little choir.” 
at a critical moment. 
scouted ahead alone :— 
“On his return he gave a few orders to his officers ; one of them 
was a litt!e excited, and calied out: ‘I have an instinct that it 
will go right; God grant that it is a true one,’ and turning to his 
men he shouted, ‘ God is with us.’ Except for this, nothing broke 
the atmosphere of the evening stillness, ‘ Well, children,’ said the 
commander, ‘what shall I say to you? With God! Forward!’” 
Among the Russian soldier’s common phrases is a curious 
So 
analogy to our own “ going West.” He says a dying mi is 
that is, to the undiscovered land. 


” 


* going to America” ; 

All that Mr. Pares writes of the disintegration of the Austrian 
Empire, of the mistrust between Austrians and Germans, and 
of the half-heartedness of men of Slav origin forced to fight for 
Germany, as well as his beliefs that the enemy had retreated 
the German 
Their whole 


never to return, makes one respect all the more 
genius for putting new life into their faltering ally. 
military achievement would be simply glorious were it not 
1 indelibly by fearful outrage, crime, and bad faith. 


les 
ICV 


stail 

Cn2 of the most curious of Mr. Pares’s entries refers to the 
relations of goodwill between the Russian and Austrian flying 
men. They used to drop notes inside one another's lines to 
convey information about prisoners and wounded airmen. 
For example, the following note was received from the Austrian 
Chief of Section :— 

““*My hearty thanks for your letter, which I have just got. Iam 
sorry that I have not had time to drop on you a photograph of tho 
machine of Lt. On March the —th and the —th we have 
dropped you news of your airmen taken prisoners [the names follow]. 
I therefore repeat that all four were unwounded and have probably 


been transported to the prettiest part of our country, Salzburg. 
Lts. —— and - got a shot on their sparking apparatus. I have 





myself had a talk with Lt. — I saw no signs of any wound. 
In future every note of yours will be answered, and the answer will 
be dropped on your aerodrome.—With best greeting, Your ever 
devoted enemy, August, Baron von Mandelslob.’ 

To this the Russians replied, under name and address of the 
Austrian Chief of Staff: * Our hearty thanks for yesterday's note 
which dropped straight on cur aerodrome. We are sorry not to 
be able to tell you to what part of our country your airmen have 
been seat, but we think that the address will soon be sent you by 
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___—————_ 
earth-post by the prisoners themselves. The Albatross was shot to 
ieces, about thirty bullets in the wings and body. One bullet hit 
the propeller, but made only a smooth hole without any fissure. 
The two airmen, Lts. —— and —— are unhurt. With this note 
we shall drop on you two lettcrs from the prisoners. fF lease address 
your next note as follows (- —). God greet you.—The Russian 
Flyers.” ” 

‘At the beginning of last May the German phalanx which was to 
turn the tide temporarily in Russia was in motion. Mr. Pares 
was in the Carpathians when the Russian retreat began, and 
was evidently in some hot corners :— 

“Shells and shrapnel were crashing all round us, especially on our 
rear; a great cloud rose whero I had sat at the top, and a hut that 
Thad passed on the way down broke out in full flame. Nearer down 
there fell four black explosives at regular distances of fifty yards, 
‘the four packets’ as one officer called it. Our cover wouid all 
have gone with a single shot, and the men crouched to avoid the 
falling splinters from eac h shell. In this depressing atmosphere 
there went on the conversation between the Coloncl and the divisional 
staff: ‘I can get no contact with the R’s. Cavalry is reported on 
both of my flanks. The R’s have had to retreat.’ The answer 
was an order to retire at nightfall. Three hours at least had to run. 
The order was communicated in French over each battalion telc- 
hone. The Colonel apologised for his elementary French; any- 
f w it was the French of a brave man. As disquietudes increased, 
the permission came to retire at once ; but the Colonel answered that 
this could not be done: he was in hot defensive action, and the 
enemy would follow on his heels ; at present he was holding his own. 
Twice on the telephone the fatal word ‘surrounded’ had been 
used. My hosts urged me to go. ‘ We have each a different duty,’ 
they said. 1t was with little heart that I faced for the slope, turnin s 
a few yards off to salute these brave men once more.® 

The preparations which the Germans had made for putting 





new vitality into the Austrians were marvellously elaborate and | 


complete. But the Russians are reorganizing their resources, 
Their spirit needs no reorganization. They will be quite ready 
next year. Even if fighting goes on without intermission all 
the winter, so much the better. Snow and mud (tbe “ fifth 
element,” as Napoleon called it in Poland) are better for Russians 
than for Germans. 





THE EVOLUTION GF PRUSSIA.* 
Marriotr and Grant their 
volume as “‘a preliminary attempt to fill a conspicuous and 
somewhat discreditable gap in our historical literature.” Ex- 
cellent biographies and monographs on special periods exist, but 
they are not aware of any work which fulfils the purpose they 


Messrs. tobertson describe 


have had in view—viz., to set forth “ the rise and development 
of Brandenburg-Prussia and the later Prussianization of Ger- 
many under the Hohenzollerns as a connected whole, and with 
due regard to the claims of historical scholarship.” There 
It not only supplies a 
“long-felt want,” but it is peculiarly opportune at the present 
moment. Viewed in historical perspective, Germany’s bid for 
world-power cannot be regarded as a mere outbreak of national 
megal 


is no need of excuse for such a work. 








omania. It is shown in great measure to have its seeds 
in the Prussian ethos, in the persistence and cont inuity of purpose 
which lifted a small principality out of the welter of mediaeval 
Germany into a predominant place. Climate, geographical 
position, and the peculiar amalgam of races which have gone to the 
making of the Prussian type were all factors in an achievement 
Yet 
at more than one crucial moment the consciousness of this 
mission was lacking, and the Hohenzollerns owed much to good 
luck as well as to good management. 


so remarkable as to explain the belief in a special mission. 


It was mainly in return 
for the financial aid lent to the Emperor Sigismund that the 
Burgrave of Nuremberg was invested with the Electorate of 
Brandenburg, and it was the pioneer work done by the Teutonic 
Order of Knights in conquering, colonizing, and utilizing Prussia 
that paved the way to the gradual absorption of the Duchy of 
East Prussia by the Hohenzollerns. Here they reaped where 
others had sown. And it is curious to be reminded that a 
House which has long been regarded as entirely typical of North 
Germany came of Suabian stock, regarded its Southern posses- 
sions as its true home, and only gradually recognized Branden- 
The earlier Electors, as the 
authors point out, were eapable rather than remarkable rulers. 
They extended their dominions by “ nibbling and negotiation ” 
rather than conquest. But 


burg as its main inheritance. 


they never let go their hold on what 
they had gained, and, most important of all, by strictly estab- 
lishing primogeniture and barring out alienation they secured 
their dominions against partition, the bane of so many other 
German States. Junkerdom showed itself from the outset, 
at first in hostility to the Elector, subsequently in close and 
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privileged co-operation. But we have to wait till the coming 
of the Great Elector for the emergence of the really formidable 
features of the Prussian system—the establishment of an efficient 
autocracy as the head at once of a highly centralized civil 
administration and the Army ; and the building up of a standing 
Army, out of all proportion to the area and population of the 


State egoism and State 
militarism were the twin bases of Prussian power. Prussia’s 
early espousal of the principles of the her 
religious toleration were dictated, in the view of the authors, 
by political rather than moral considerations. In his relations 
with foreign States the Great Elector was the true forerunner 
of Frederick the Great; 


country, as an engine of unification. 


teformation and 


tortuous in diplomacy, resolute in 
action. His sense of Prussia’s mission was strong, but it was 
capable of being influenced by opportunism, witness the secret 
arrangement by which for a few years he accepted French 
subsidies, a secret which came as a shock to his admirers when 
it was revealed nearly two hundred years later. Frederick I. 
is chiefly to be remembered as the ruler under whom Prussia 
lom. Under Frederick William, the 
we witness the emergence of the 
the tyranny of the 


was elevated to a king: 
father of Frederick the Great, 


7 


repulsive features of Prussian militarism 


drill-sergeant, the glorification of the military caste, the seed 
of which the affair of Zabern was only one of many unlovely 
fruits. Futile as a diplomatist, he yet bequeathed to the son 
whom he used so brutally the triple inheritance? of absolutism, a 
well-filled treasury, and a large and well-drilled Army. Frederick 
the Great's achievements and limitations are well set forth. 
In the spiritual sense it was a case of the beggar on horseback ; 
but though his father had made him a misanthrope, he lal oured 
unremittingly for those whom he despised, he never spared 
himself, and he was at once the most efficient and most hard- 
working man in his kingdom; and if he gained territory by 
robbery, he fought wonderfully to keep it. The great strength 
1 lay in the concentration of power in the hands of a 





of Pruss 





military genius and a great administrator; its weakness in his 
disinclination to secure the continuity of what was eminently 
a one-man system. There were few great personalities in 
Prussia outside her rulers before Stein, and the rapid decline 
which culminated at Jena was inevitable. The “ infamous’ 
Treaty of Basle, the second partition of Poland, and the inglorious 
neutrality of Frederick William II!.—though for the moment 
liberally rewarded—paved the way for the collapse of 1806. 
Prussia had owed her predominance to a succession of great 
rulers and an extraordinarily efficient war machine. Both 
elements had been wanting since the death of Frederick the Great. 
But from the hard school of disaster, humiliation, and dismember- 
The eight 
years that followed are perhaps the noblest in her history, 
and it is curious to note that in the process of regeneration the 
Stein the 





ment Prussia emerged with a new and greater lustre. 


leading part was played by non-Prussian agents 
Nassauer, Scharnhorst the Hanoverian, Gneisenau the Saxon. 
Practical patriotism was for the first time leavened by a spirit 
of idealism which found its expression in the system of national 
education and in the Emancipation Edict which abolished tho 
personal servitude of the peasantry, and had Stein—the most 
enlightened spirit of all—carried his first scheme for the reconstitu- 
tion of Germany at the Congress of Vienna, the evolution of 
Prussia might have proceeded on wholly different lines and avoided 
Metternich’s diplomacy, though 


the dangers of megalomania. 
amazingly successful for the time, was destined to defeat its 
own ends, to recoil disastrously on Austria, and to facilitate 
the Prussianization of Germany. 

We have left ourselves no space to render justice to the latter 
stages Messrs. Marriott Grant binson’s interesting 
survey—the pierod of restoration and reaction; the revolution 
of 1848 ; and the rule of Bismarck—and must content ourselves 
with a general testimony to the skill and conciseness with which 
they have handled their momentous theme, and the entire absence 
: Criticism is not wanting, 


» 
of and to 


of animosity displayed throughout. 
but the tone of the work is so dispassionate, and the recognition 
of the great qualities of our enemies so unstinted, that it forms 
an admirable illustration of the right way of applying the maxim 
fas est et ab hoste docert to historical investigation. 





ENGLISH EPIGRAMS.* 
“To edit a really standard book of English epigrams is a task 
demanding greater research, diligence and discrimination than as 





* Epigrams. Selected by R. M. Leonard, “ Oxford Garlands.” Oxford; at the 
University Press. (7d. uet.) 
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yet have been applied toit.” So wrote the author of an interesting 
article on epigrams, ancient and modern, in the Quarterly 
Review for January, 1865; and the remark still holds good. 
No sclection of epigrams worthy to rank, in point of editorial 
skill and taste, with Palgrave’s Golden Treasury or Locker’s 
Lyra Elegantiarum has appeared. The book which has ap- 
proxched most nearly to the reviewer's ideal is the well-known 
work of H. P. Dodd, entitled The Epigrammatists, which came 
out originally in 1870, and of which a second edition was included 
in the Bohn series a few years later. This book, although it 
contains a great deal of rubbish, is the best—i.e., the most 
systematic and comprehensive-—collection of English epigrams 
that has yet been published. It is, however, now out of print, 
as also are the selections, of varying degrees of merit, edited 
by J. Booth (1863), C. S. Carey (1872), W. Davenport Adams 
(1$79), and Aubrey Stewart (1897). Only a picker-up of second- 
hand books can now get hold of a collection of English epigrams. 
The field is thus clear for the production of a new anthology : 
although the fact that the above-mentioned works have not 
been reprinted may suggest a doubt whether there is an effective 
demand for this species of literature at the present time. Epi- 
grams are out of fashion. They have almost ceased to be 
written ; and, as we have hinted, there is some reason to fear 
that interest in the examples of the art which have come down 
to vs from the past has died out. The truth is that for the 
production and appreciation of epigrams a limited and rather 
peculiar publie is required, consisting of intelligent people who 
are personally well known to one another and enjoy jokes at 
one another’s expense. Such a public was formed by the 
wits cf Queen Anne’s reign, and, again, in the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century, by the circle which included Tom Hood, 
Theodore Hook, and the writers and readers of the Anti-Jacobin 
and the Rejected Addresses. At other times the epigram has 
flourished best in small and cultivated societies such as the legal 
profession, of which Sir George Rose and Joseph Jekyll may 
for this purpose be taken as representatives, and the Universities, 
which have given birth to notable epigrammatists in Porson, 
If, L. Mansel, Thorold Rogers, and Bishop Stubbs. 

Any one who lays out sevenpence on Mr. R. M. Leonard’s 
little book will certainly get his money’s-worth. He will find a 
good many old favourites, and probably not a few excellent 
pieces which will be new to him. Most readers will no doubt 
miss certain things, and will think that certain others might 
well have been left out. But it is impossible for an editor to 
gratify all tastes. In the present case we cannot help fancying 
that some of the poems have been chosen, not so much for 
their intrinsic merit, as because they are written by, or about, 
celebrated persons. <A graver defect is the exclusion of anony- 
mous compositions—surely a great mistake, as so many of the 
best epigrams belong to this class, which seems to have been 
freely drawn upon by the compilers of previous anthologies. 
On the other hand, space being so precious, it might have been 
well to omit the English translations of epigrams in other 
languages---none of them of special interest or beauty—which 
are printed in this volume. The editor is right, we think, in 
excluding lines of an epigrammatic character which form part 
Whole pages of Pope are in effect strings of 
but it would be hardly legitimate to 
include them in a gathering of epigrams proper. Perhaps the 
selection might have been introduced by the oldest of English 
epigrams, the text from which the Socialist priest John Ball 
preached at Blackheath in 1381 :— 


l- 


a 


of longer poems. 
epigrammatic pearls ; 


“When Adam delved and Eve sj 
Where was then the gentleman ? 


an, 


” 


“yr 
a 


Sir George Rose’s lines beginning “ Mr. Leach made a speech,” 
and Mansel’s skit on Bishop Wilberforce and the Oxford election 
of 1865, ought surely to have been inserted. And why are 
none of Canning’s brilliant political jeux Cesprit given? We 
look in vain for “In matters of commerce the fault of the 
Dutch,” and for the less familiar lines on a scheme for the 
defence of London from invasion by placing 
the mouth of the Thames:— 
“Tf blocks can from danger deliver, 
Two places are safe from the French: 
The one is the mouth of the river, 
Vhe other the Treasury bench.” 
We do not much like Mr. Leonard’s plan of parcelling out 
the contents of his volume into sections labelled ‘ Political,” 


! lL - 
blockhouses at 








** Personal,” “ Literary,” ‘Clerical,’ “ Medical,” ‘“* Legal,” 
“ Amatory,” &c. For a mere handful of poems, occupying ! 


only one hundred and ten small pages, such a classification 
seems to us to be too elaborate and to obtrude itself undul 

It gives the little book the air of a hortus siccus on a small rt 
rather than of a nosegay or “garland.” It would have been 
better, we think, to adopt an arrangement purely or mainly 
chronological, such as that of The Golden Treasury. This would 
have exhibited in an instructive way the growth of the epi- 
grammatic art, and would also have helped to relieve the im. 
pression of monotony produced by effusions of this class. Ong 
becomes weary of the strain of ill-nature which runs through 
most of them—the assumption that lawyers are all rogu a. dees. 
men hypocrites, physicians quacks, and women heartless 
coquettes ; and one welcomes an admixture of epigrams more 
in the style of those contained in the Greek Anthology, aiming 
less strenuously at wit and point than the type of epigram 


; brought into fashion by Martial. The best English examples 


of the Greek manner—the essence of which lies in a certain 
graceful simplicity—are furnished by some of the shorter poems 
of Ben Jonson, Herrick, Drummond of Hawthornden, and, 
in later times, Landor. 

We have said that epigrams have almost ceased to be written 
nowadays. That the art has been practised with success jn 
one or two eases in recent times will appear from an examination 
of Mr. Leonard’s book, in which will be found specimens of 
Richard Garnett’s scholarly and of Alfred 
Ainger’s playful humour. Interesting in a different way are 
the terse sententious utterances—moral and religious in character 
—of J. R. Tabb, an American author. We should have been 
glad to see, also, some of the epigrams of Mr. William Watson, 
in whose hands “ the aphoristic quatrain assumes an original 
and characteristic form” (J. A. Spender, Introduction to W. 
Watson’s Poetical Works, 1905). Some of our readers will 


> 


remember the lines on “ Prose and Verse”: 


“ 


verse-making 


Forget not, brother singer, that, though prose 

Can never be too truthful or too wise, 
Song is not Truth, not Wisdom, but the rose 

Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s eyes.” 

It would be interesting to know on what authority Mr, 
Leonard attributes to the poct Francis Quarles the well-known 
epigram which alleges that “‘God and the soldier we alike 
adore” in time of war, but that when the danger is past “ God 
is forgotten and the soldier slighted.” These lines are assigned 
by Dodd to an obscure seventeenth-century writer named 
Thomas Jordan, “* poct to the City of London.” The couplet on 
the Rockingham Ministry on p. 7— 

“The truth to declare—if one may without shocking ’*em— 
The nation’s asleep, and the Minister Rockingham *’- 
is ascribed by Mr. Leonard, with a mark of interrogation, to 
James Smith, presumably one of the two joint-authors of the 
Rejected Addresses. Can this be correct ? Rockingham’s last 
Premiership, according to the note at the end of the book, was 
in 1782, at which date James Smith was only seven years old. 
On the same page the satirical epitaph on Frederick Prince of 
Wales (1707-51) is, also with a question-mark, attributed to 
Thackeray. Thackeray gives the poem in his Lectures on the 
Four Georges, but expressly describ2s it as a “* contemporary 
epitaph.” On p. 47 “ Folly at all length” should be “ Folly 
at full length.” 


“ee 





THE ROUND TABLE, 

Tur December number of the Round Table gives us what we 
have grown aceustomed to expect from this admirable quarterly 
—a sane, moderate, and yet optimistic review of the war and 
of the state of the nation. Quite excellent is the general effect 
of the article on ‘The Economic Position.” For ourselves, 
we are, however, doubtful of the figures quoted as to the amounts 

, for by their nature 
o rest upon the 





of national income and national capit 


rm ! 
hey al 





they are guesses heaped on guesses, 
fundamental fallacy that there is an absolute distinction between 
capital and income. No doubt for 
necessary to make that distinction, but in reality there is no 
sssential differc Though 
there is a general acquiescence in the need of economy for 
all classes, we regret to note that no very great insistence is 
laid upon the special need for economizing in intoxicants; of 
at any rate we have not found any such insistence, though 


vorking purposes it is 


nee between these varieties of wealth. 


possibly it may lie concealed somewhere in the couple of hundred 
pages of the number. Here are the general conclusions of the 
article on “‘ The British Empire’s Financial Task ” :— 

“The wealth of the British Empire is so great that it seems hardly’ 
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open to doubt that it will outlast that of its enemies. The issuo lies 
largely in our hands and those of our kinsmen overseas. Our 
weakness is that Great Britain is obliged to purchase so largo a 
proportion of her own supplies and those of her Allies from overseas, 
nd is running short of the normal means of payment. It no 
‘ero chimera to suppose that England may at the present rate 


3 is 


mere Re Pt , 

come to the end of those means on the scale she is requiring them at 

present. She alone indeed of all the belligerents is in a position 
It is wise 


still to continue her purchases freely to meet her needs. 
therefore not to shut our eyes to the possibilitics of the future. 
Germany has been foreed to live on herself. Whether sho can 
continue to do so indefinitely remains to be seen. We on the other 
hand have based our wholo war policy on onr ability to maintain 
our supplies from abroad. Fortunately there is no reason to assume 
that we shall not always maintain our power to buy a great deal 
abroad. Our ability to repay in the long run is undoubted, and it 
is therefore very greatly to the interest of the countries chiefly 
concerned to sell us their goods even on credit. If, however, these 
supplies were to be largely cut off, we should have to alter our 
policy, and try to make ourselves sclf-suflicient, or nearly so. That 
the Empire could do so if every part were ready to make the sacrifices 
required there is little doubt. But it would involve, on the part of 
the peoplo of Great Britain particularly, efforts and sacrifices far 
greater even than any hitherto made. It is therefore a matter of 
the first importance that we should preservo our credit and our 
buying power. To that end we must devote our whole energies to 
increased production and simultaneously to the strictest economy 
in consumption. And not only we in Great Britain, but the citizens 
of the Dominions too, so that they may, by giving their assistance 
not only in men, but in money, lend their decisive aid to help their 
brothers and ours in tho trenches, and to carry the Empire 
victoriously through this great crisis.” 





—A most thoughtful and stimulating article is “The War 
Her 


general conclusion, which is that the working classes have 






and English Life.” e again we agree heartily with the 
as a whole shown a most admirable spirit in the way in which 
W 
1 


e 


e 
{ 


they have met the war. also agree that, though there may 
have been exceptions, t Unions have come weil out 
of the war, in spite of a somewhat pedantic and unintelligent 
view of what they are pleased to call conscription and militarism. 


The Trade Union leaders never seem to have taken the trouble 


Trade 


tie 





4 
t 


to understand the policy of the National Service League, or to 
realize that what responsible people in this country have been 
asking for is not the German system or the French system, 
but the Swiss system—a system which is democratic in a 
ntaryism worked as we now work 
But though we have nothing but 


high degree, whereas volu 
it not 
strong sympathy for the Round Table’s attitude towards “* The 
Temper of the I that the writer is a little 
hard upon the well-to-do and educated classes. He attributes, 
or at any rate seems to attribute, to them a lower standard in 
Wordsworth's 


is democratic.— 


8 


, 
L 


-eople,”’ we think 


1d 


ar 
at 


the matter of stout-heartedness, quotes 


lines : 


“These times touch monied worldlings with dismay : 
Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 

With words of apprehension and despair : 

While tens of thousands, thinking of the affray, 

Men unto whom sufiicient for the day 
And minds not stinted or untilled are given, 
Sound, healthy Children of the God of Heaven, 





da 


Are cheerful as the rising Sun in May.” 
That the poor men at the front “ go to their graves like beds,” and 


that the men and women left behind show a proud and generous 
But the same spirit is, we believe, to be 
is that the croaker 


temper, we agree. 
found in all classes. 
in a West 
than the croa 
tramway. 
give the impression that the educated and professional classes 
are in a state of panic. We do not think that the Round Table 
will accuse the Spectator of tainting the air with 
apprehension and despair,” and yet, although the main body 


The only real difference 
ind club makes 
ker in a village public-house or on a suburban 
It would be most unjust and most unfortunate to 


“words of 


of our readers and supporters are the well-to-do, our attitude 
has received the fullest support from them. The truth is that 
there is one heart and one spirit in all classes in the nation, 
and we shall make a great mistake if we try to differentiate 
between them. There are probably about three per cent. of 
slackers and three per cent. of croakers in every class, but 
that is not going to male us conclude our task before it is done, 
and thoroughly well done. We are glad to sce that the Round 
Table is very optimistic as to what will happen at the end of 
the war. We h: always held, and are glad to see that the 
Round Table holds 
ou 


ive 


that when the war is over we shall not find 
selves in essentials any the worse off, but m many ways— 
moral, intellectual, and physical—bett 
ever, is too large to be dealt with herc, but we mean to return 
to it before long.——-As usual, the Imperial section of the Round 


Table contains articles from the Dominions of very great valuc 








r off. The subject, how- 





more noise and is more conspicuous | 


FICTION. 

I POSE.* 
Tre entrance of a new writer of undoubted talent into the arena 
of fiction is a welcome incident at all times, and Miss Benson's 
talent is beyond question. 
for her wit, her attitude and methed render it hard to welcome 


But while she inspires admiration 
her without reserves. To begin with, she represents an acute 
revolt against the theory which regards celf-cflacement on the 
part cf the She not only lets us 
know what she thinks of her dramatis personae, but constantly 


author as a supreme virtue. 


intervenes with comments and asides and neds and nudges, 


and even recitals of her own experiences. 
the principal male character was annoyed « 


For example, when 
t the way in which 
a remark of his was ignored by the suffragette, we are treated 


+ 
if 


to this characteristic explosion : 

“ There is nothing so annoying as to have one’s really impressive 
remarks absolutely ignored, I myself can bear a great deal of 
passing over. You may with advantage fail to sce my complexion 
and the cut of my clothes; you may be unaware of the colour of 
my eyes without offending me; I do not care if you never take tho 
trouble to depress your eyes to my feet to see if I take twos or sevens ; 
you may despise my works of art—which have no value except in 
the eyes of my relations; you may refuse to read my writings— 
which have no value in any eyes but my own—all these things 
you may do and sti!l retain my respect, but when I speak you must 
listen to what I say. If you don't, I hate you.” 
Pass: 

C.9-5 
very 
that 
of it. 


f 


i 





ies in brackets 


abound in the earlier part of the beook— 
be afraid. There is not going to be so 
or * Yes, I know 
made yeu tremble, but there are not many more paragraphs 
” As a matter of fact, there is a good deal ebout “ the 

in the book, and when we are told on the opening page 





* You need mn 
much about the cause in this kcok”’; 


cause 
that there are to be no deathbed scenes, the sequel prompts one 
to observe that there are other medes of distressing the reader 
which are quite as effective. For Miss Benecn, though she 
states ler aim to be that of amusing herself and instructing her 
reader, is not to be reckoned amongst those whose view of the 
function of the novelist is that of providing a sedative or an 
And her method cf not based 
Monitessorian metheds. Her love of her fellow-creaturee—and 


she confesses that she loves her heroine, the militant suffragette, 


anoayne. instruction is on 


rc I 


* perhaps a geed deal ”’—is combined with a remarkable capacity 


for exhibiting them in their most unlovely and unlovable aspects. 
The only “ healthy and human” person in the story is greedy, 


fat, and vulgar. The principal male character is an insufferable 


egoist, and a coward into the bargain. There is no one in the 


book who inspires affection ; for at most one can only feel com- 
the 


the heroine ; and some of the characters are designed 
1 
a 


passion for 
as in the case of the Anglican 


Mrs. 


to excite contempt or derision 


priest, or the grotesquely odious Rust, who, when her 





maid committed suicide, “ went on’’-—so to speak—*“ cutting 
bread and butter.” It may be urged that to criticize J Pose 


seriously is to break a butterfly on the wheel, if not indeed to 
7 


gor aift 


misinterpret its aim entirely. And the objection would hold 


he tone of the opening pages were maintained through- 


out. J Pose begins as an extravagantly fantastic comedy, but 
it is not long before we discover a vein of deadly earnest 
behind a mask of somewhat feverish levily. This is fore- 


shadowed in the poem which serves as prologue, and confirmed 


in the verses which precede the last chapter, which glorify 
the cestasy of loneliness, proclaim a sovereign contempt 
for orthodox views of Heaven and Hell, and assert the right 
of those in whom the “ precious venom” in their veins has 


ree themselves in the infinite. Miss Benson is 


run dry to m« 
careful to assure us in one of her asides that no militant society 





has commissioned her to write this book, and we can readily 


lor while a strong undercurrent of sympathy with 
not refrain from 


belicve it. 


f ) 
<1 feminism may be detected, she does 


remarks at the expense of the self-protecting 
! the self-sacrifice 


7 
LO1U 


adv: 


niece 





attitude of the nominal leaders who e: 
of such fanatics as the heroine of J Pose. 


loes not prevent h 


And, again, her love 
d her from exhibiting the heroine in moments 
of weakness, w! she is magnetized by the personality of a 
thy young man and for the time being sinks tho 
1 


n 


wholly unw 


militant in the woman. Indecd, the position cf “ the gardener,” 
as he is always called, reminds one not a little of that wonderful 
epigram in the Greek Anthology, “ This thing of naught, this 


mean and worthless creature, can yet inspire love and lord it 
’ is perhaps too strong a word, 


(5s. net.) 


over some other soul.” ‘Love’ 
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for,as Miss Benson says, there is no room for love in a fanatic, 
and in the long run the suffragette shakes herself free from the 
lordship as well. We should have liked to quote some of the 
pyrotechnics from the earlier pages of the book, which bristle 
with epigram and paradox, but we will spare Miss Benson’s 
feelings, remembering that the Spectator was the favourite 
paper of the most contemptible character in her book, the 
Anglican pricst and arch-representative of what she calls the 
pose of Christianity. 





The Story of Julia Page. By Kathleen Norris. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—We feel sure that Mrs. Norris’s latest novel is 
the result of most careful work. It is well written, very long, 
considered in every detail. Yet it somehow just fails to keep 
us keenly attentive; either because Mrs. Norris indulges in 
repetition and in those descriptions of personal appearances 
which are never necessary and usually tiresome, or because 
we are bewildered by the detail of the book and cannot keep 
clearly before us its ultimate purpose—the raising of Julia Page 
from sordid conditions, and her establishment in a higher plane 
of life, both moral and social. The earlier part of the story is 
undoubtedly the most interesting, for the kindly crowd of 
eecond-rate theatrical folk is admirably drawn; and we confess 
that we have more love for the Julie who at fifteen wore dirty 
blouses and a yellow “‘ bang” of hair, flirted and worked and 
helped her friends, than for the Julia who, as Jim Studdiford’s 
wife, and as a society woman, is rather depressingly successful. 

READABLE Novets.—Anne of the Island. By L. M. Mont- 
gomery. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 6s.)—Lovers of Anne 
will be delighted at her reappearance; this book tells of her 
college life, and of her engagement to Gilbert Blythe.—— 
The Banner of the Bull. By Rafael Sabatini. (Martin Secker. 
Gs.) —Three tales of the career of Cesare Borgia which are spirited 
and splendidly coloured, more splendidly than the somewhat 
inadequate frontispiece.——Stracbourg. By Paul and Victor 
Margueritte. Translated by 8S. G. Talientyre. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 5s. net.)—This fine and terrible story of the Franco- 
Prussian War is one cf the four episodes which form Les Braves 





Gens. Miss Tallentyre’s translation appears at a most opportuno 
time.——-The Man Who Came Back. By Edgar Jepson. (Hutch- 
inson and Co. C€s.)—Mr. Jepson’s farce is exaggerated and 


foolish, but it will amuse those who are in an uncritical mood. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


a 

The Telephone and Telephone Exchanges, by J. FE. Kingsbury 
(Longmans and Co., 12s. 6d. net), is an historical narrative 
cf the invention and of its development. This narrative in- 
volves, however, full technical descriptions of the main mechani- 
cal features of the telephone, as well as a treatment of the 
commercial and political problems involved in it We notice 
from the statistical tables at the end of the volume how extra- 
ordinarily high is the ratio of telephones to population in the 
United States compired to that in other countries. In the 
United States there were at the beginning of 1914, 9°7 telephones 
per hundred of the population. Nearest to this comes Canada 
with 6:5. The highest figure in Europe was Denmark with 4°5, 
and the other Scandinavian countries ran this figure close. 


Germany had 2:1, and Great Britain only 1°7. 


SOME 


The Northern Bantu, by John Roscoe (Cambridge University 
Press, 12s. Gd. net), gives an anthropological account of half-a 
dozen of the less important tribes in the Uganda Protectorate. 
The infcrmaticn provided in the book is all derived from 
first-hand information obtained during the author's work as a 
missionary. Among the tribes describ d a great variety of 
stages of social evolution are represented, including purely 
pastoral and purely agricultural peoples, a tribe of lake-dwellers 
who live actually on the water of lakes and rivers, and a tribe of 
cannibals. 

Professor W. M. Lindsay in his Notae Latinae (Cambridge 
University Press, 21s. net) has given an exhaustive account 
of abbreviation in Latin manuscripts of the early minuscule 
period. ‘The project,” he tells us in his preface, “‘ has been 
fairly realized of examining every extant minuscule MS. of the 
eighth century, and a sufficient number of the first half of the 








rs 
ninth.” The book is likely to be a most useful addition to the 
literature of palacography. 





New Eprtrons.—Dr. Holland Rose’s William Pi: and National 
Revival has been reissued in a cheaper form (G. Bell and Sons 
7s. 6d. net). It is a history of the life of the younger Pitt dows 
to the time of the beginning of the friction between this country 
and R volutionary France. The latest volume in the new 
issue of “ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel” 
is North America, Volume I.: Canada and Newfcundland 
edited by Henry M. Ami (Edward Stanford, 15s. net). This is 
in almost every respect a new book, the last edition having 
been produced by Dr. 8. E. Dawson nearly twenty years ago,—__ 
Mr. Arthur Page has brought out a revised edition of his legal 
study upon War and Alien Enemies (Stevens and Sons, 6s. 64, 
net).——A popular reissue is appearing of a series known ag 
‘“* Books about Books,” under the general editorship of Professor 
A. W. Pollard (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 2s. 6d. net each), 
The two latest volumes are A Short History of English Printing, 
1476-1900, by Henry R. Plomer, and The Binding of Books, by 
Herbert P. Horne. A new cnd enlarged edition has appeared 
of the late Frank Podmore’s Apparitions and Thought-Trans. 
ference, published in the ‘Contemporary Science Series” 
(Walter Scott, Gs.). The book is described as “ an cxamination 
of the evidence for telepathy ” ; but it should be remarked that, 
though it is an admirably sane and critical consideration of the 
ease, none of the more recent evidence (e.g., the problem of 
‘“‘ cross-correspondences’’) is discussed in it.——We have 
also received copies of reissues of Gissing’s The Private Papers 
of Henry Ryecroft (Constable and Co., 4s. 6d. net), and of Land. 
marks, by E. V. Lucas (Methuen and Co., 5s.). 








Sport, Travel, and Adventure, edited by A. G. Lewis (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 10s. Gd. net), may best be described as an anthology of 
hairbreadth escapes. The editor has collected and grouped 
under appr priate headings a number of accounts of thrilling 
adventures :.n many different fields—such as big-game hunts, 
exploration, sea voyages, and mountaineering. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—__~.—_—— 
Adamson (J. E.), Songs from the South, cr 8vo........ (Longmans) net 4/6 


1563-1759, 8vo 

(Blackwell) net 36 
Bacon (Josephine D.), Open Market. cr 8vo............. (Appleton) 60 
Bigelow (P.), Prussian Memories, 1864-1914, cr Svo...... (Putnam) net 50 
Carrillo (G.), Among the Ruins, cr 8Svo.............. (Heinemann) net 3 
Cator (Dorothy), In a French Military Hospital, er 8vo. .(Longmans) net 2/6 
Cleugh (D.), The Violet under the Snow: a Little Play for Christmestide, 


American Garland (An): Ballads relating to America, 








BOF OVO oi cncccncesceecccsasecccuscesesevecessooeses (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Conway (Sir M.), The Crowd in Peace and War, cr Svo....(Longmans) net 6/0 
Credit, Industry, and the War, 8VO ............-e06: (i. Pitman) net 2/6 
Crotch (W. W.), The Pageant of Dickens, 8vo....(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Daniel (F. 8.), The Music and Musical Instruments of the Arab. .(Reeves) net 5/0 
Drage (G.), Mphamers, GVO ..csccccccccssescecs (Smith & Elder) net 10/6 


Durand (Sir M.), The Life of Field-Marshal Sir George White, V.C., 8vo 


(Blackwood) net 30; 





0 
Edwards (Mabel C.) and Booth (Mary), The Fiery Cross: an Anthology, 
a er Tee (G. Richards) net 2/6 
Ellis (E. 8.), The Three Arrows, cr 8vo (Cassel!) 2/6 
Enock (C. R.), The Tropics: their Resources, People, and Future, 8vo 





(G. Richards) net 16/0 
Enriquez (Capt. C. M.), The Realm of the Gods, er 8vo..(Thacker) net 7/6 
Figgis (D.), George W. Russell, cr 8vo............. ...-(Maunse!) net 2/6 
Fleming (G.), The Play-Acting Woman, cr 8vo............ (Longmans) 6/) 
France (A.), The Path of Glory, BVO ...........0.eeeeseeeees (J. Lane) 6/0 
Frodsham (G. H.), A Bishop's Pleasaunce, cr 8vo..(Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Gray (G. B.), The Forms of Hebrew Poetry, 8vo (Hodder & Stougliton) 76 
Great War (The), Vol. IV., 4to ............ (Amalgamated Press) net 12/0 
Green (Anna K.), The Golden Slipper, and other Problems for Violet 
Cr Co. .u ae seckeeeesnnis begess eakeeonneedt (Putnam) 6/0 
Grey (C.), Under the Upas Tree: a Romance of Scotland in the Sixteenth 
ee cnn edctieeinnnnneiesenatent (Marshall Bros.) 3.6 
Gueshotf (J. E.), The Balkan League, cr 8vo ............ (Murray) net 2/6 
Harbord (M. A.), Froth and Bubble, 8vo ............ (E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Henley (W. E.), Works, 7 vols., 8VO .... 2.66.6 cece eee eeeee (Nutt) ret 42/0 
Hill (Marion), Harmony Hall: a Story for Girls, er 8vo ....(Long) net 2/6 
Holborn (I. B. 8.), Children cf Fancy, cr 8vo ...........-- (Elliot) net 6/0 
Hone (J. M.), William Butler Yeats, cr Svo .......... (Maunsel) net 2/6 
Horsefield (F. J.), The Return of the King, cr 8vo......(Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
Imaginations and Reveries, by A. E., cr 8VO .........- (Maunsel) net 5/0 
In Honour: an Elegy, by a Father, cr 8vo ............ (Constable) net 2/6 
Jacob (H.), Perfumes of Araby : Silhouettes of Al Yemen, Svo (Secker) net 7/6 
Journals of Lady Knightley of Fawsley, 1856-84, vo ...... (Murray) net 21/0 


Krier (F. K.), Government and Politics of the German Empire (Harrap) net 3/6 





London (Mrs. Jack), Voyaging in Wild Seas, cr 8vo ..(Mills & Boon) net 15/0 
McFarland (J. H.), My Growing Garden, cr Svo........ (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Memoirs of M. Thiers, 1870-1873, 8vo...........- (Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 
Meredith (H.), A Bunch of Poppies, er 8vo ........ (Murray & Evenden) 6/0 
Metihiley (Violet), Camille Desmoulins: a Biography. 8vo ..(Secker) net 15/0 
“ Modern Essays: reprinted from Leading Articles in the Times, cr 8vo 
(Arnold) net 5/0 
Moore (Margaret F.), The Lands of the Scottish Kings in England, 8vo 
(Allen & Unwin) net 5/0 
Mukherji (P.), Indian Constitutional Documents, 1773-1915 (Thacker) net 9/0 
Newbolt (Sir H.), The Story of the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
eee er a (Newnes) net 6/0 


a First Guide toward the Study 


Paget (S.), Essays for Boys and Girls: 
(Macmillan) net 5 0 


of the War, Svo 


Pinkerton (L.), God ‘Joined Them, cr 8vo. cea "(Murray & Evenden) 6/0 
Pinkerton (L.), The Power of Gold, cr 8vo......(Murray & Evenden) 6/0 
Powell (J. W.), What is a Christian ? cr 8vo ............ (Macmillan) net ‘s 


Redpath (Beatrice), Drawn Shutters, cr 8VO .....+.ee0+-(J. Lame) net 
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Botha in the Field, cr 8vo ..........(Longmans) net 
gual “', he I uistory of South Africa, from the Earliest Days to the 
ba = A er 8v0  eedbnesdeeeeeeoeeSeesenees Seeccesesescooess (Longmans) 8/6 
gever (J.), The English Franciscans wader Beary | Ht. Svo (Blackwell) net 

“a be Light Within: a y oly Spirit, 8vo 
Blattery (C. L.), T oo . (Longmans) ; 
lind Reader of Hearts, er 8vo ........ ry (Simpkin 
Cc By = Story of the Catholic Church, 8vo net 
ropio (G.), Land and Marine Diesel Engines, vo. -(C. Grifin) net 12/6 
A. bmarines: their m and Operation, cr 8vo 
Talbot (F. A.), Su ~ (Cictnomaan) net 
M.), The Ways of Woman, cr 8vo Macmillan) net 
Tarbell wen Settlement, by various authors (Allen & Unwin) net 
The War of the Nations, Vol. V., folio...... (Newnes) net 
Kingdom of God (The), by various authors (Longmans) net 2/ 
Waxweiler (E.), Belgium Neutral and Loyal : the War of 1914 (Putnam) net 
Wilkinson (N.), The Dardanelles: Colour Sketches from Gallipoli, roy 5vo 
{ Scientific Thought Fala teas 
. C. A.), A Century o entific ought, and other Essays, 
mee eeccce . cecccccccocccccceoscesoceseoces (Burns & Oates) net 
With My Regiment from the Aisne to La Bassée, by “ Platoon Com- 
mander,” CF 8VO ..seseeeeeees eeececececececeses(heinemann) net 


War and the 








OBESITY 


CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 


Take CALLARD'S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 
replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual. Analysis on every box. 


APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 





CALLARD & CoO., 
90, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Food Specialists to all 
the great Hospitals and 
Infirmariea, 





LIBERTY'S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 800 ILLUSTRATIONS 


SENT FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. (Makers of Artistic Novelties), Regent St., London 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 





Tel : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
5500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
¢ , HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 


FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DROITWICH BRINE GRYSTALS 


Nature’s Remedy for Rheumatism— 
Simple, Safe and Sure. 
HETHER it is Rheuma- ROITWICH Brine Crys- 
tism, Gout, Sciatica or tals—simply dissolved in 


Lumbago—the root of the evil ® hot bath—form a natural 
is Uric Acid. Eradicate this remedy thet has cured thow- 


ds. Th if 
with Droitwich Brine Crystals, ay use oo eee ertainal 
and you are completely cured. Brine Springs. 
Price only 2/6 per 28-Ib. bag. 


Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (Dept. 12J) 16, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


ACIDITY and DIGESTION 


Digestion cannot proceed properly if the stomach is burdened 
with acidity. A rational and safe means of freeing the stomach 
from acidity is provided by Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, 
made by Savory & Moore from a formula of the famous 
Dr. Jenner. 

These lozenges are quite different from the ordinary antacid 
reparations. They owe their value to an alkaline product which 
as remarkable power to absorb acidity. To sufferers from 

Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, Palpitation (especially at 
night), and all the ills that arise from acidity, they are of the 
greatest possible benefit. They are quite harmless, having no 
effect whatever on the stomach itself or the digestive ferments. 
They contain no bismuth. 

A feature of the lozenges, which is attested by all who use them, 
is the immediate relief given, even in chronic cases. Their action 
is so beneficial that in a short time ordinary meals can be taken 
without fear of indigestion, 


Boxes 1s. 3d., 3s. and 5s., of all Chemists. 


A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 
enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 











DENT’S WATCHES ANDOCLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. NT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 








BY SPECIAL | 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_——_—_ 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..................118,000,000, 


CUXHAVEN. 


At the raid on Cuxhaven, the Battle of Meligoland Bight, the Falkland 
Islands Action, and other important Naval engagements were many old 
boys from the NATIONAL REFUGES. Rescued from poverty they 
were trained for the sea by the 


NATIONAL REFUGES & TRAINING SHIP “ ARETHUSA,” 


and taught to regard themselves as uscful unite of a great and mighty Empire. 
OLD DOYS SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
2,000 HAVE ENTERED ROYAL NAVY. 
6,500 HAVE ENTERED MERCHANT SERVICE. 
1,200 BOYS AND GIRLS NOW BEING MAINTAINED. 





Patrons :—Their Majesties THE KING AND QUTEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer :—W. L. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, E.0. 


1S NOT THIS WORK WORTHY OF YOUR SUPPORT? 


Tondon Offices :—104 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries :-—#. Bristow Wallen and Henry G. Copeland. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(CHOSE WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





LAUNCESTON HORWELL CRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, tn January next, a HEAD-MASTER for the Launceston Horwell 
Grammar School for Boys. Salary £250 per annum. Form of application and 
further particulars may be obtained by forwarding a stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope to the undersigned, to whom all applications must be sent 
on or before Monday, 13th December, 1915. F. R. PASOOE, 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro, Secretary. 

23rd November, 1915, 





NN 4744 UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
PIETERMARITZBURG. 


HISTORY LECTURER WANTED. 


The Council of the Natal University College invite applications for the post 
of HISTORY LECTURER. 

Candidates (either sex) must have taken a good Degree in H¥story. 

Commencing salary a8 fixed by Union Government Regulations (men £300 
women £250). 

Further detalls as to the post may be obtained npon application to the HIGH 
COMMISSIONER tor the UNION of SOUTH AFRICA, 32 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 5.W. 

The successful applicant will be expected to take up duty not later than 
Easter, 10916. 

Applications, with testimonials (the latter duly certified, If copies), to be sent 
to the REGISTRAR, Natal University College, P.O. Box 375, Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal. 





ADY REQUIRES Post as LECTURER in Hygiene, 

A Physiology, Child Study, Nature Study, General Science. Class I, 

Jionours Natural Science, Oxford. Experienced in Government Training College, 

High School, Technical Institute; also in lecturing to physical and domestic 

training students, health visitors and sanitary inspectors.—Box No. 757, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
CAMP HILL, BIRMINGHAM.—WANTED, in January, a HISTORY 
SPECIALIST temporarily for two terms. Secondary experience essential. 
Games a recommendation. Salary at the rate of £120 a year.—Applications 
to be sent in at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ITERARY SECRETARY WANTED.—Classical Scholar 
 ¥ with some experience of journalism and research work, for a small 
quarterly. Oxford honour graduate preferred. Must know French and Italian 
and reside in London and devote some hours weekly. Ample fees. No testi- 
monials to be enclosed.—Write to “ Z.,” ¢.o. Day's Library, Ltd., 96 Mount 
Street, London, W. 








NOR JANUARY. — Full-time GAMES MISTRESS, 
I LACROSSE, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming. Salary £150.— 
Apply Headmistress, Physical Training College, 5.W. Polytechnic, Chelsea, 


London. 


ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—BUXTON, 
—CAVENDISH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Wanted, FORM 
MISTRESS, with special qualifications in Mathematics and Science (Elem. 
Botany, Chemistry, Physics). Degree and experience essential. Initial salary 








£110 to £125, according to qualidcations,—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS3, 
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A R E E R B& 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.— 


resent coraings Se educated women. Price Is. 
ureau for the ployment of Women, 5 Princes Strect, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 





ized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the @ fi 


Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal : Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate ; the London Teachers’ Diploma ; the Oxford ‘ord Geography 
Diploma ; - the Oherwell Hall Teachers’ Guuthcate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of lame 
£40 to £18 bs arc awarded to Students with a degree on entry. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three 


Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL. 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 





~{ OUTHPORT PHYSICAL 1‘ 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Princi 

A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. AL EXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm. Educated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health = received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

. 387 Lansdowne Road, — —Principal, bys STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College b T f Gy tics In Colleges and 
Schools. The course of pd extends over 2 wenen, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hy giene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


rustees : 
Sir GRORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), Major WALDORF ASTOR 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNF ERMLINE 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


Principa 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. PiMioral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Princi 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gpaseae. Stockholm). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in oe 
Btuderts -— , Benne to be teachers of Scientific Physical Divastion on Ling’s 
Bwedish S = The course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
unds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
ane A 7 in September.—Further particulars on application to the 


HE PRINCESS CHRIS TIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 


Ladies over 20 ot trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
oe LARG DEMAND. FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


DOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Principal: Miss EB. C. s B.C. HIGGINS, A. 


THE LENT TERM AF on January, 1 15th, 1916. The » Son pares 
Women Students for th in Science and Arts. —" 
ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to to £00 @ year, and a 
certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for Competition, in June, 1916. Inclusive fee £100 a year. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS —Recognized by tho Bosrd of Education as 


awe College for Secondary Teachers. etinclpal Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt} D. (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton Cottage. 























‘Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“ CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
-free 1s. 9d.—Central | Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, § 


OXFORD. 


, Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond 
ege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises s cially built for a Seheat 


wimming 


ARIS SCHOOL now in Hampstead.—Mlle. EXPULSON, 
4 Belsize Park Gardens, receives a FEW GIRLS for thorough 

FE a. Only French spoken. Best Professors for Music and Art. 1 ae, Preah 

to museums and 1 galleries. Cor Concerts. Home life. 10 life. Excellent references, lala 


FELIX SCHO SOUTHWOLD, 


ara 
() imap Ma CUD EASTBOURNE_ 
Col 


&e. Next Term begins Jan. 18, 1916. 





SCHOO .. ae 
Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Head- Mistress—Miss L. - SILCOX. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRL GIRLS, Limited Limited, 

84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 

Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTM 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS. AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES 

Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 


| { IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for throe ycars, on application to Print cipal. 
SPRING TERM BEGLNS JAN. 25Ta. Tele. “ * Watford 616." 


REENWAY _ SCHOOL, _ TIVERTON, N. DEV ON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses (= Miss = ett, Hs MA 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 5) acres, 
Healthy situation ; high | position. Fees from 60 guincas. 


‘ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST G: ARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class neat School for Giris. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatiog 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painti 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if soquired, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 


N ‘OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 














HIGH-CLASS ‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional adv — 
nguages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examina- 
tions. Excellent results. Good garden and ficld for games. References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. > B. Bardsley, 

on. Sec., C.M.S., and others. —Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls se 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with at attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or y= _ = New Domestio 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for ockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. _Principals, the Misses DODD. 


ENTRE “MAWR, A ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private oom s ff 12 —_ 7. and 

mountain air. staff of resident mistresses and vis’ 

— ey ry. ugh express trains to London and the orth Principals? 


LiXeHour SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 
CROSBY, near LIVERPOOL. 
Old Endowed School near the sea. Scholarships in the Schoo! and to the 
Universities. 
Tuition Fecs £15 Fea annum. Boarding House 
Apply ad- Master—H. CRADOCK- WATSON, MLA. 




















A residential College providing a year's professional training for 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cor- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 

Mathematica. and other subjects in schools In Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 vag] and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, worcniye ursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on appl to The PRINCI AL, Training College, 
‘Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE ( (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College > 
Teachers. Chairman, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and p- AB 
ceneemaing ‘Bch holarships apply to tho to he Principal, oes E. LAWRENCE. 





PRIVATE “TUITION, &e. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


ce pills over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. 


Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Llus- 
1 Prospectus apply Stisting House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, — 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Grr EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—_——_ (Te elephone : Victoria 8319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PAREKSTONE, DORSET, 


Hiead-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRaY. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SOHOOL, 8T. L, ST. LEONARDS- ON-SEA, 
Head- Mistress, Miss M. M. V. a, M.A. 
Board and —. £60 a y 
There ts a speciai Department for Dow Domestic Science and Housewifery, 
MILHAM FORD 8CHO! SCHOOL, OXFORD, 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. - Pe M.A. 


by Ama me Mise J H. — 
(Late of Ladies’ Cholte 


OVER VC. S&S @ © Be 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, FEBRUARY 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £46, £30, £20 : annum for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, | , Head-Master. 
| | one SCHOOL, Scaceeraneiae 
Cha of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For dctails apply HEAD-MASTER, The Schoo! Hiouse, Bromsgrove. 


M R. Ww. A. FULLER, M.A., 


THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (aged 14 and upwards) for 
UNIVERSITY anpD OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 











® 0 7.8.4 @ 8¢cH 0 0 Ly, 
(Under the Management of the Socicty of Friends.) 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Tpecry, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.). 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 


am School, York. 

St EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground. overlooking City. 

Twenty acres of playing fields. eo Junior School. 

Preparation for Universities, Arm 


_ For prospectus write to Rev. W. ¥. SURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


BINGDON | SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 


tion y Ine Obs staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildin, — 4 ng Chapel, Laboratories, Gynmasium, Workshop, Boat 











house, &c. ootball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. ees, £55. 

Entrance Scholarships J July.— Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, “A. Head- Master. 

] EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
near READING. 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 





Board and Tuition, 40 to 60 Guineas a year. Soest ad 
proparing for the University, y peclal vantages for girls | Muscum attached) are now 


in use. Central Hall a" scum of erection, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTE 
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STED SCHOOL, HERTS. JHead-Master, 

H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

©. ‘snd Medical Life. Suecessful preparation for Senior School and for 
The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 

Kary. , The of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
under the ouses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


t has separate bh 
COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 


——— 
—_—_— 








value 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial 
forwarded by post, value per return, or o 
Street, London. 


F.R.8. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Chatham, “ Blattis has been very effective.” 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 





130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. 
paid since 1899.--P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


LD 
wishing to receive full should apply to the actual 


Persons 


—~ 


buyers. 
fer made.—Chie!l Offices, ¢3 03 lord 
Est. 100 years. 





OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
Harmless o° Ee. R.M. Barracks, 
Tins, Is. , 2s. 3d., a. 0 








‘ PUBLIc-HousE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
Five per cent, 


= 





Rugby School. 
Drill compu Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
sod € 
l Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
R A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
ws. GL 
w alate 


ASTBOURNE 
1) DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
t-Master at Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Assistan lsory for the whole school. 3 
snore and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
Cerys ——— — 
ps wWiouH S 0H OO L. 
d Chemical Laboratories, Workshop and Armoury. 
cages oe Separate Preparatory Department, _ 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
gvo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
EVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
——Ehh—r 
+7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 840 feet 


Army Couneit ; ngs in. bec 
JX. aa facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor 
~ from Matdstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald. Full particulars from Rev. w. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthy situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Playing 
Fields— Swimming Bath. Next term will begin Thursday, January 20th, 1910. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
JOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e} FOR LADIES.—Rapld systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


“SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 
gczeoLs AND 





— 


— 


FOR BOYS GIRLS. 


TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. &. J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country, will, be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of rake _— 
sectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION ae ESTA 7 
MENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 

"Phone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 





CHOOLS 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
UTORS of fees, &c.) to 
7 Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Edueational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

to supply information difficult to obtain clsewhere. 
Ofices—158-102 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 
Ametanr MISTRESSES GOVERNESSES. 


and 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
fnyite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
a ye or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 

ues, 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
and 0 CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
(zorce OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel.: Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 

__ Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 
!CHOOLS, &c.—Information and Advice as to choice of 
kK SCHOOLS, TUTORS, COACHES, &c. (in all parts) for BOYS or GIRLS 
tent gratis on application to The GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, 
and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
YHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Thero 
are a good many perfectly equipped sma'ler Public Schools which give 
& thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Poeapectases and 
J. and J. PATON, 


full Particulars wil be sent free of charge on application to 
143 Cannon Street London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 


Ueferred, and intended profession if decided upon. _ % 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. Rss 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


RMY CHAPLAIN’S WIFE, returning to French Switzer- 





land —— wishes to hear of two or three ladies or young girls as 
AYING GUESTS. [Exeellent schools. Bracing cimate.—Mm. G. A. 
BIENEMAN, 214 Herbert Road, Woolwich, PRA el 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Magiull, Lancashire, has been (goat. erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen euffering from Epilepsy. 
Tie Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
B ds, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c. — Apply W. HARO 
GRI EWCOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpoel. feed oe 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
/ of Medical Men in all parts willing to reeccive RESIDENT PA TIENTS 
tent without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of 


desiring to retain their normal 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary fos 


particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 


Treasurer : 


Amount expended in direct consequence of the war up to Sept. 30, 1915, by the 
fj SIPWSESCESD 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron : H.M. Tan Kino. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
income, or who are wishful to provide 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Tus Eart or Harnkowsy. Secretary: Gopraey H. HaMILTon, 





MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


in relieving Victims of the Enemy's action, 
£14,561. 
Patron: NiS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Chairman: ADmiraL W. F. 8. MANN. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 


26 Suffolk Strect, Pall Mall East, 8.W., who will gladly recelve contributions 


to assist ia reducing AN OVERDRAFT OF £6,000. 





Hon. Vice-Presidents ee 


Flon. Vice-Presidents ee 
Members es ee ee 
The Subecription of Ladies and Members o 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety of the 


Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and physical condition of 
the people by bringing about the adoption of Universal Military Training 


for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS. 

$a vy fs. 
25 0 O| Members... ee +» 1010 @ 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

5 0 o] Anoaan, with Literature 

s~8. @ and Journal ee - © 6 @ 
f the Territorial Force ts st half- 
rates, execpt in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








THE NATION’S 


Please send a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
for 
CHILDREN 
to the 
WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Present family exceeds 4,600 
Over 20,000 children rescued 
HELP BRITAIN THROUGH THE CHILDREN. 
Gifts gratefully received by Paesenpary RuDoLr, 
Oid Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 
and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 


__———— 








Cheques, &c., crossed 





EVERYBODY'S BUYING 


ST. I'VEL 
LACTIC CHEESE. 


It is economical, having no rind and 
no waste, besides being cheaper and 


more nourishing than meat. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICE, 


Grocers and Dairymen. 





case and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 


6}d. cach from 
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[*LONDON ISSUE.”] 


NATIONAL DEFENCE LOAN 


OF THE 


Government of the French Republic. 


ISSUE OF FIVE PER CENT. RENTES. 


Both Capital and Interest will bo exompt from all taxes, presont and future, 
of the Government of the French Republic. 








Interest payable Quarterly on the 16th February, 16th May, 16th August, and 
16th November, the first Coupon (for a full quarter's interest) being payable 
on the 16th February, 1916. 


PRICE OF ISSUE—£3 : 4s. PER FCS. 100 NOMINAL CAPITAL 
(Being the equivalent, at the exchange of 27.50, ef Fes. 68, the price 
at which the Loan is being issued In Paris.) 








Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of Seven Shillings 
per Fes. 100 applied for, will be received at the Bank of England, Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. — must be for multiples of Fcs. 100 
nominal Capital (i.¢., Fes. 5 of Rente). 

on amount payable in respect of each Fes. 100 will be required as follows 
viz, :-— 
8. 4 


On application es os ee ee 7 0 
On, or before, Monday, the 3lst January, 1916 .. 19 0 
Tuesday, the 29th February, 1916 19 0 
Friday, the 3ist March, 1916 ee 19 0 


Total -- £3 @ O @ Fes. 27.50, 

per £=Fecs.88, 

or the whole of any amount applied for may bs paid up In full at the time 

of a “T's by a single payment of £3 3s. 6d. in respect of each Fes. 100 
applied for. 





THE GOVERNOR axpd COMPANY or tHE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
with the consent and approval of Hia Majesty's Government ara authorized 
by the Government of the French Republic to receive applications for this 
ssu.. 

The French Government undertakes that the issue shall not be redeemed 
rior to the Ist January, 1931; but they reserve to themselves the right 

redeem the issus, in whols or in part, at any time on or after that date, 

Both Capital and Intercst, which will be exempt from all French taxes, 
presont or futuro, will be a charge upou the general revenues of the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic. 

The issue will be made in the form of Bonds to Bearer, which may, if desired, 
be sameneret or inscribed in the *‘ Grand Livre de la Dette Publique” at 
the Ministry of Finance in Paris, without payment of any fee. 

CONVERSION OF 

1. French Government Sterling Treasury Bills due 16th January, 1916, 

2. 3) per cent. Rentes (Redeemable). 

3. ” » 3 Pa »  (Irredeemable). 

1. French Government Storiing Treasury Bilis, due I6th January, 1916, 
may be tend>ored in lieu of cash where payment in full for an allotment 
of this issue is made at the time of appl cation. For the purpose of 
such payments the Bills will be accepted at the rate of £99 Ya. 3d. 
eash for each £100 nominal of B'lls surrendered, being the equivalent 
of par less interest at 5% from the 16th November, 1915 (the date 
from which intercst accrues in respect of the new iasue), to the 16th 
January, 1916. 

2, French Government 33% Rentes (Redeemable) may he tendered In lleu 
of cash where payment in full for an allotment of this issue is made 
at the time of application. For the purpose of such payments the 
Bonds will b2 accepted at the rate of £3 €s. 4d. cash for each Fes. 100 
nominal capital (#.e., Fes. 3.50 of Rente) surrendered. 

3. French Governmsat 3% Rontes (irredeemabla) may be tendered in 
lieu of cash, to the extent of not more than one-third of the tetal amount 
payable in respect ef any allotment of this Issue, where payment in 
full for such allotment is made at the time of application. For the 
Re 033 Of such payments the Bonds will be accepted at the rate of 

2 8s. cash for each Fes. 100 Nominal Capital (é.e. Fes. 3 of Rente) 
surrendered. The Coupon due ist January, 1916, must be detached 
before Bonds are lodged for Conversion. 

A declaration, which is embodied in the Form of Application, will be 
required in the case of all sscurities lodged for Conversion, to the effect that 
they have not boen in enemy ownership and have remained in physical 

ossession in the United Kingdom since the outbreak of War, or, where 

ued subsoquently, since the date of issuc. 

Applications for the Loan may be paid up 

1. Entirely in cash; 

2. Partly in cash and partly by the exercise of one or more of the 
above Conversion Options; or 

8. Entirely by the exercise of one or more of the above Conversion 
Options ; 

provided always that in no cass may the sterling value of 3% Rentes sur- 
rendered exceed one-tlird of the whole sterling amount payable in respoct 
of any allotment. In any case in which the sterling equivalent of Securitics 
to bs converted does not represont the exact amount required to s«cure an 
allotment which is a multiple of Fea. 100 nominal capital, the additional 
sum necessary to secure such an aliotment must be provided in cash. 

In caso of d fault in the payment of any instalment by its proper date, 
the deposit and any instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiturs. - 

A commission at the rate of two pence per Fes. 100 nominal capital will 
be allowed to Bankers and to Membars of the London and Provincial Stock 

ixchanges on allotments in respect of Cash applications, and applications 
for the Coaversion of French Government Sterlin, Treasury Bilis, made 
on forms bearing their Stamp. No commission wilt bo pald in respect of 
allotinents resulting from the Conversion of French Government 34% and 
3% Rentes. 

Application will be made {mn due course for the admission to a Quotation 
on the London Stock Exchanges of Bonds of the ‘‘ Loypon Issvx.” Such 
Bonds will not be negotiable in France until after the conclusion of Peace, 

The necessary Forms of Application, viz. :— 

1. For Sehowytiens by Single Payment, whether In Cash, Securities, 
or both, 
2. For Cash Subscriptions payable In Instalments, 

may be obtained at the Bank of England, London, E.C., and at the Branches 

of that Bank; and at any Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom, 

The List of Applications wili be closed on, or beforo, Wednesday, the 
day of December, 1915. ‘ . rom 

Bank oF ENGLAND, E.C. 
28th Nevember, 1215, 


——__ 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR INVESTORS, 


INCOMES DOUBLED, TREBLED, 
AND QUADRUPLED. 








For the man or woman of 55 or over, who has few 
hundred or a few thousand pounds at disposal, ther is 
no better investment than a “Sun Life of Canada” 4p. 
nuity. A fixed income of from 8} per cent. to 29 
cent., according to the age of the Annuitant, can be secured 
by making one cash payment to the Company. 


Here are actual instances of annuities purchased from 
the “Sun Life of Canada.” In all cases where health ig 
impaired better terms are given. 


CAPITAL £1,031—INCOME £104. 


A lady aged 65 purchased an Annuity of £2 per week at a cost 9° 
£1,031 13s. 6d.—just over 10 per cont. per annum. Her income is 
secure for life. Sho need not trouble about the state of tho markets, 
the honesty of her advisers, or the possibility of her income Vanishing 
like a puff of smoke. It is absolutely safe, and she is happy in 
the knowledge. Invested in trust stock, her capital would Sen 
in less than £1 per week. One can imagine the difference made 
by the doubling of her income. 


COLONEL AND HIS WIFE. 


Here is an example of a joint-survivorship Annuity. A Colonel 
and his wife, aged 58 end 57 respectively, inves £6,000, and 
secured an annuity of just over £400, payable to the Colonel as 
long as he lives, and continued to his wife—should she survive 
him—for as long as she lives. 


MANY KINDS OF ANNUITIES. 


Another popular form is the Deferred Annuity, a plan 
of making wise provision for the evening of life, adopted 
by many shrewd young men and women to-day. 


The Sun Life of Canada is the premier Institution for 
Annuities and one of the strongest Insurance Companies 
in the World. Its rates are better than those obtainable 
from any other first-class Insurance Company. 


The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over £14,000,00 
invested in undertakings which have the sanction of the 
Canadian Government. It may not be generally known 
how carefully the interests of the investing public are 
guarded by the Canadian Ministry. Every precaution is 
taken, and the Annual Audit is most searching. The 
very strict regulations imposed by Government are strin- 
gently enforced. 


Write for further particulars to J. F. Junkin (Manager), 
Sun Life of Canada, 71 Canada House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 





Interesting booklet telling ‘“‘why,"’ sent post free 
On application to J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London, and 
Carrow Works, Norwich, 
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Now Ready. 


MAXIMS 


OF THE 
LATE BISHOP KING. 





REE - HUNDRED - AND - SIXTY - SIX 
quotations of Bishop K'ng are published 
in the form of a Block Kalendar for 1916. 


They have been carefully compiled from 
hitherto unpublished Letters, Speeches, and 
Sermons, and are arranged to follow the course 
of the Church’s Year. 


The Kalendar is artistically produced, with 
the Diocesan Arms and the portrait of the late 
Bishop, and makes an Ideal Xmas Gift. 


Each Kalendar is enclosed in a cardboard 
box, with a rep oduction o: the new Memorial 
recently erected in Lincoln Cathedral. 


Price One Shilling Net. 


Postage 3d. extra. 





Obtainable from 


Boots = Chemists 
Chief Branches in Town and Country. 














CIGARETTES 


(Medium Strength) 


IO. 4 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
Home and for the Front at Duty 
Free prices. Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
PaO 


Is«ued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gr at Brita'n & Ireland), Ld. 





Tssued by Boots Pure Drug Oo., Ltd. 















before leaving for the trenches is 
no: too late to discover that your 
pen is empty if it is an Onoto, 


In less time than it takes to tell, the Onoto 
fills itself from any ink supply and cleans 
the nib while filling. 

The Perfect pen for soldiers, it needs no filler. 


Onoto 


= The Pen 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 











THE BEST BOOTS FOR WAR-TIME 
6 9 









Best for Soldiers 


*K’” Service Boots are absolutely reliable 





Best for Everyone 


*K’ always stands for value and wear, so 





*K’” is aiways economical 


There is a ‘K’ Boot Agent in every town. 











THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1850. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Faid-np Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,060,000. Together..... £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors.... £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital ani Reserves £7,960,00) 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 





By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
8 which may be ascertained on application. 


DIABETES 
Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6d. stampa 


for postaze. 
CHELTINE FOODS CO., 
CHELTENHAM. 
FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, ETC. 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession, 














Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W, 


as well as tho 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 
including the right to share in BONUSES, 





“Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General Public, at 


exceptionally low rates. 
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FOR OUR BRAVE SOLDIERS. 


CHURCH ARMY REST HUTS 


For the Troops at Home and Abroad. 


















Portable, with stoves, deck chairs, piano, organ or gramophone, warm drinks, 
light refreshments, newspapers, stationery; some with lantern slides, cinematograph 
films, bath, &c.; Communion requisites. 


ALL UNDER KEEN, HEARTY CHURCH ARMY WORKERS, 
COST £300. 


Week’s Working, £2 at home, £5 abroad. 















FUNDS ARE MOST EARNESTLY REQUESTED for maintenance of existing 
Huts, and to enable us to comply with CONSTANT AND URGENT REQUESTS 
for opening additional Huts. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D, 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


































“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” 


BRITISH HELP 
TO INDIA 


(Established 
1869.) 











(Founded by Dr. Stephenson.) 


Chief Offices: 104-122 City Rd., LONDON, E.C. 


Principal - Rev. W. HODSON SMITH. 
Treasurers: Joun R. Bartow, Esq., J.P.; 
Tus Rr. Hon. Tuk Lorp Mayor or Lonpos 
(Col. Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield). 





A PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTION. 


We are taking a large number of Soldiers’ 
Children on whose behalf the State pays on 
an average about half the cost of mainte- 
mance. We are receiving some of these 
little tolk—many of them motherless—every 
week. Father is away at the Front or ia 
Camp and is happy in the knowledge that 
his kiddies are well cared for. If he never 
returas we shall “* see them through” until 
they are self-supporting. 

How many of our readers will send us 
&B NOW, the balance of the cost of 
maintenance for one of ‘these little 
ones”? 
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ya —“ Postal Orders, payable “Indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows and 




















a bn ein comet lenton City and Mitiand Beek an 
P Courts ri orwarde i Hon. Secretary, DUS 
or full particulare and advice how to 158 Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 








THE HON. RAJAH SIR MOHAMED ALI MOHAMED 
has undertaken the distribution of the Fund in India through a Committes 
he is organizing the purpose. 





he 
epply to Reo. W. HODSON SMITH, Nattenet 
hildren'’s Home, 104-122 City Road, London, E.C. 
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The Silent Appeal 


of France. 


RENCH charity has done much, but it is handicapped by 
that lack of resources which comes from paralysed industry. 

In her need France turns to us to continue the work of 
mercy which we have begun. 


The Urgency Cases 
Hospital for France 


at Revigny is staffed by British Surgeons and Nurses, and main- 
tained at the cost of the people of Britain, aided by the generous 
support of the French Government, as our gift to the severely 
wounded soldiers of our gallant ally. 

The hospital is under the direct superintendence of those starred 
below and other eminent surgeons and nurses. It has met with 
the warm approval and support of the French military medical 
authorities, and it has been so successful that, of 1,100 cases, all 
seriously wounded, there have been only 41 deaths. 

The sum of £3,000 is urgently needed for essential extensions 
and for working expenses. 


Will you help in this work of mercy and love? 





Donations will be gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. James Baird, 50c Curzon Street, W. 


COMMITTEE : 
® President: StR ARDUTHNOT LANE, Bart., F.R.C.S. 

* Chairman: STEPHEN Pacer, Esq., F.R.C.3. 
Vice-Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Henierr SAMUELSON, Esq. 
Hon. Secretary: JAMES Baird, Esq. 
®@ Consulting Surgeon : Colonel Mayo Rossow, C.V.O., F.R.C.S., D.Se, 
Principal Medical Officer: J. A. Ca™RNS Forsytn, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Sir LavupER Bruntoy, Bart., M.D., D.Sc. 
®* Miss SwirT, Matron-in-Cnief, British Red Cross Society. 
Miss A. E. Grsson (late Matron Birmingham Infirmary). 
Miss P. GADSDEN (Matron Officers’ Hospital, 24 Park Street, W.). 


Maron: Miss Cuntis (late Superintendent Hammersmith District Nursing 
Association). 





‘ARMENIAN REFUGEES 
(LORD MAYOR’S) FUND. 


resident: THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 


Vice-Presidents : 

Sir James Reckitt, Bt. 

Sir William Ramsay, 

Sir Edwin Pears 

Lady Frederick Cavendish 
Mrs. Alexander Whyte 

The Rev. Dr. Clifford 
George Cadbury, Esq. 
Arnold Rowntree, Esq., M.P. 
Prof. Rendel Harris 

Basil Orpin, Laq. 

John E. Redmond, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. F. B. Meyer 

Kev. F. N. Heazell 


Archbishop of Canterbury 

Archbishop of York 

Cardinal Bourne 

The Russian Ambassador 

Lord Cromer 

Viscount Bryce, O.M, 

Lord Curzon 

Rt. a. Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, 
M.P. 


Rt. Hon. George W. E. Russell. 

Bishop of London 

Bishop of Hereford 

Bishop of Ely 

Bt. Rev. Dr. Amigo, R.C. Bishop of 
Southwark 





Hon. Secretary: Rev. Harold Buxton, 


WILL YOU HELP? 


The Armenian Refugees (Lord Mayor’s) Fund, inaugurated 
October 15th, 1915, though primarily instituted for the 
relief of Armenian Refugees who had escaped massacre 
by the Turks, has been devoted from the first to all refugees 
fleeing from Turkey. Nearly £14,000 has already been 
collected, but this sum is totally inadequate to provide for 
the necessities of over 200,000 refugees. 


YOUR ENTIRE DONATION 
WILL GO TO THE REFUGEES 


All expenses of this Fund being defrayed privately, con- 
tributors are assured that every penny they send will go 
direct towards the relief of the stricken Armenian and 
Syrian peoples who have escaped massacre, but who are 
now in the direst need of assistance, 


HELP 


THE 


HOMELESS PEOPLE 
OF POLAND 


by contributing to the 


GREAT BRITAIN to POLAND 
FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief Committee). 


FJ XHE devastation of Poland is one of the greatest 
tragedies of the war. People who once were 
well-to-do stand in silent, anxious crowds waiting 

their turn while the soup kitchens pass along. Thousands 

are living in trucks and sleeping on the stone floors of 
railway stations. Women, with children in their arms, 
have walked hundreds of miles to escape the horrors of 

German invasion, and have arrived at their destination 

so dazed and tired that the joy of seeing a friendly face, 

or hearing a friendly voice, has been denied them. “ It 
is the saddest sight I have ever seen,” states a writer, in 

a letter from Moscow, and to all who feel compassion for 

the victims of the war—broken men and women, and 

starving children—an earnest appeal is made to send what 
help they can to :— 

Eve.eicu Nasu, Esqg., Hon. Treasurer, 

Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London. 





Twenty Shillings will keep 20 
people from starvation for a 
week. 





Committees have been established in all the principal cities 
of the U.K. 








Patrons : 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
HIS EXCELLENCY SIR G. W. BUCHANAN 
(British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Petrograd). 


Chairman of the London Commitice : 
PRINCESS BARIATINSKY. 


Acting Chairman : 
THE LADY BYRON, 


Hon. Secretary: 
C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 


Hon. President: 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 


Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 
THE VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
THE VEN. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee : 
THE LORD DUNEDIN. 
Hon. President Glasgow Committee : 
THE LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee : 


THE LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 


Patrons Liverpool Committee : 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL 
THE EARL OF DERBY 


Hon. Treasurer : 


PLEASE SEND WHAT YOU CAN. 


OFFICE OF THE FUND: 96 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Telephone; 2103 Victoria. 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 
Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London. 


Bankers : THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





BANKERS: Barclay & Co., Ltd, 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, &.W. 





Cheques should be made payable to “ Great Britain to Poland Fund.” 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 





WITH OUR ARMY IN 
FLANDERS 


By G. VALENTINE WILLIAMS. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. not. 


Spectator.—‘* Mr. Williams has written an excellent book, one 
of the most vivid and informing accounts that have yet been 


roduced of our mon in the field. Like all good correspondents, 
a has an oye for significant detail. His knowledge of Germany 
helps him to many instructive comparisons. He is the mastor 
of an easy, vigorous style, which occasionally reaches real elo- 
quence. Above all, he has a groat gift of enthusiasm. The 
book is written in a fine spirit, not captious, or egotistical, or 
flamboyant, but honest and a 

Times.—‘‘ A largo part of tho merit of this book is that it 
throws light on such large national questions from the events 
of tho past year, and that amid the dust of the struggle it helps 
us to see history shaping itself in firm lines.” 


Gen. Botha’s Brilliant Campaign 


THE 
CAPTURE OF DE WET 


Including a Short Account of the Conquest of 
German South-West Africa. 


By P. J. SAMPSON. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. not. 
Mornino Post.—‘‘ Mr. Sampson has a natural gift for narra- 
tive: his style is vivid, his material well handled, and he does 
not waste words. What he unfolds is a drama—we might almost 
call it an epic—of South Africa in action, in which the principal 
figures stand out boldly and the principal events happen again 


before our eyes.” 
A SURGEON IN KHAKI. 
10s. 6d. net. 


By A. A. MARTIN. With Llustrations. 
[2nd Impression Ready. 
Grapnic.—‘ A superlatively interesting book.” 


REMINISCENCES OF JOHN ADYE 
CURRAN, K.C. 10s. 6d. net. 


Norturrn Wuia.—‘‘ Many have pretended to lift the veil [of 
the Phownix Park murders], but Judge Curran for the first time 
really lets in the daylight. His tales of the Irish Bar and Bench 
make excellent reading.” 


FROTH AND BUBBLE. 


By MONTY HARBORD. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

A most amusing record of an eventful twenty-five years of life 

in America, South Africa, and British East Africa, including an 

account of tho author’s services with the Imperial Light Horse 
in the South African War. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
NEW FOREST. 


By the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Morninc Post.—‘‘ The charm of the book arises from the 
fact that the author has been in complete accord with his environ- 
ment and the woodland spirit, which he expresses happily 
throughout the book, together with an energotic and observant 
individuality, and a wholo-hearted love of outdoor life.” 


HILL BIRDS OF SCOTLAND. 


By SETON GORDON. Illustrated from the Author's 
Photographs. 12s, 6d. not. 


NIETZSCHE AND THE IDEALS 
OF MODERN GERMANY. 


By H. L. STEWART, M.A., D.Ph., Professor of Philosophy 

in Dalhousio University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lorp Cromer in the Spectator.—‘‘ Professor Stewart has 

done a real service alike to the thinker,the practical politician, 

and the general roader by giving them a brief but singularly 

lucid sketch of Niotzsche’s philosophy, and by exposing the 
fallacies of his reasoning.” 


Illustrated. 





Mr. Forrest Reid’s New Novel. 


At the Door of the Gate. 


By FORREST REID, Author of ‘‘ Following Darkness,” 
*“Tho Bracknels,” &c. 68, 

Mornino Post.—‘‘ A notable piece of fiction—something of 
far groater worth than many a popular success. Mr. Reid is 
always interosting and never commonplace. His narrative style 
is admirably terse and vivid, with no waste of words. Further, 
he has humour and irony in abundance, and, what is more, a 
nice sense of when and how to use them. Certainly it is a 
book to read and to remember.” 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S List. 


ON DECEMBER 8, 


THE DARDANELLES, 
Colour Sketches from Gallipoli, 


WRITTEN AND DRAWN 
By NORMAN WILKINSON, R.I. 


With 30 Full-page Plates in Colour, reproduced from Water. 
Colour Drawings made on the spot, and a number of Black-and. 
White Illustrations. Smal] 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


Prospectus with Coloured Plate sent on Application, 











———., 


ON DECEMBER 8. 


With Botha in the Field. 


By MOORE RITCHIE. Fully Illustrated. Crown &8yo, 
2s. 6d. net 
The author was a member of General Botha’s Bodyguard. 
A NEW BOOK OF MEDITATIONS FOR ADVENT, CHRIST 
MAS, AND EPIPHANY. 


The Glory of Bethlehem. 


By the Rev. F. W. DRAKE, Rector of Kirby Misperton. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Life of John Wordsworth, pp, 


Late Bishop of Salisbury. 
By the Rev. E. W. WATSON, D.D., Canon of Christ Church 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 
“An affectionate, well-considered, well-constructed book.” 
—Cuurcu Fammy Newsparre. 


A Fortnight at the Front. 


By the BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. With 4 Illustrations, 
Feap. 8vo. Paper covers, 6d. net; Cloth, ls. net. 
“ As a@ tonic for depression and an inspiration for self-sacrifice 
and hard work at home the Bishop of Birmingham's sympathetic little 
book deserves to be circulated by the hundred thousand.” 
—Daity Graruto. 


ON DECEMBER 8. 


The War and the Kingdom 
of God. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. By the THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
Rev. Canon H. L. Goupag, M.A. AFTER THE WAR. By the 
THE HUMILIATION OF WAR. By Rev. Canon Henry SoorT Hol 
the Rev. Canon PETER GREEN, LAND, D.D. 

M.A. THE PRAYERS OF THE CHURCH 
THE CHURCH'S WITNESS IN IN TIME OF WAR. By the Rev, 
WAR TIME. By the _ Rev. Canon H. L. Goupasr, M.A. 
Canon J. G. Smwpson, D.D. 


Edited with an Introduction by Rev. G. K. A. BELL, MA, 
Resident Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 
Bvo, 23. 6d. net. ia 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The Making of British India, 


1756-1858. 


Described in a series of Despatches, Treaties, Statutes, and 
other Documents. Selected and Edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, by RAMSAY MUIR, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Manchester. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 























NEW FICTION. 
The Play-Acting Woman. 


By GUY FLEMING. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Double Road. A Story. 


By MICHAEL WOOD, Author of “The House of Peace,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. net. 


This story aims at illustrating the contrast between the path of one 
seeking the mystical union with God, and that of the secker of the mar- 
vellous and occult. 


The Anvil of Chance. 
New England Life. 


By GERALD CHITTENDEN. With a Frontispiece in Colour 
by W. C. RICE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





A Story of 








Edward Arnold, London: 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & CO. LIMITED 


By Rudyard Kipling. 
France at War. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 


UNIFORM EDITION. Gs. per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 
SERVICE EDITION. 2s. 6d. not per vol. 


16mo, sewed. 6d. net. 


Six Portraits of Rabindranath 


Tagore. py w. ROTHENSTEIN. Reproduced in 
Collotype. With Note by MAX BEERBOIM. Imperial 
4to. 10s. net. 





Fighting France: From Dun- 


kerque to Belfort. sy eprrm war. 
TON. LUlustrated. 6s. not. [Jmmediately. 
A striking account of a visit to the Front. 





LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to call attention to the fact 
that their Editions of Tennyson’s Works are the only Complete 
Editions, and contain all the poems still in copyright and the 
latest texts of the earlier poems which are now out of copyright 


Author’s Annotated Edition. 


The Works of Tennyson. With Notes 
by the Author. Edited, with now Memoir, by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Complete Works in One Volume. 
Cloth, 78s. 64. Pocket Edition, 5 vols., feap. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. net each; leather, 3s. net each. 


Poetical Works. Pocket Edition. Morocco, gilt 
edges, pott 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. The People’s Edition, 12 vols. 
lémo, 18. net each; or in cloth box, 14s. net. Globe 
Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d.; extra gilt, 4s. 6d.; limp leather, 
6s. net. 


In Memoriam. with Notes by the Author. 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. Feap. 8vo. 
6s. net. 


Cheap Edition. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson: a Memoir. 
By his Son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait 
and Facsimiles, Extra crown 8vo. 6s, 


Tennyson and his Friends. raitea py 
HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portraits. 8vo. 
10s. not. 





Homer and History. py watrer Lear, 


Litt.D., Zon. D.Litt. (Oxon.), sometime Fellow of Trinity | 


College, Cambridge. With Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 





The Caravanners. 
beth and her German Garden.” 
7d. net. 

*,* This book describes the adventures of a holiday party of 

Germans in England, and is specially notable for the keenness of 

ita criticism of German characteristics. 


By the Author of “ Eliza- 
New Edition. Pott 8vo. 
[Sevenpenny Series. 





SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Mind in Evolution. sy L. tr. nosHovuss, 
D.Litt., Late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. net. 





Historical Introduction to 


Chemistry. pny rT. M. Lowry, DSc., F.R.S. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


SAINT MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, 





STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


The Way of Martha and the Way 


of Mary. By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
‘With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” ‘‘ A ‘Tramp's 
Sketches,” &o. With Frontispiece in Colour. 8vo. 78, 6d. 
net. 

Tus Sranparp.—‘‘ Mr. Graham’s illuminating pen-picturos 
of Russian life and Russian people tell us more about that 
baffling problem the Russian nation than pages of analysis can 
do.” 


The Caliphs’ Last Heritage. Travels 
in the Turkish Empire. By Lt.-Col. Sir MARK SYKES, 
Bart., M.P. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 20s. not. 

Tue Onserver.—‘* Whether he is writing ancient history or 
recording his own personal adventures, Sir Mark Sykes displays 

a freshness of critical thought and a vivacity of temperament 

which are the reader's gain both in pleasure and knowledge.” 








TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


Ordeal by Battle. sy r. s. oLiver. 
6s. net. 


8vo. 





Essays for Boys and Girls. 4 Firs 
Guide toward the Study of the War. By STEPHEN 
PAGET. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 68, net. 





Letters from a Field Hospital in 
Serbia. sy MABEL DEARMER. With a Momoir 
of the Author by BTEPHEN GWYNN. Crown 6vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 





I Pose. ny sTELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Tur Darty Grarnic.—‘* But even the dullest can hardly fail 
to respond to the brilliant humour of the book. As the mature 
work of an experienced author it would have beon a remarkable 
achiovement ; being the ‘ first book of a new writer’ it is an 
astonishing performance.” 





DEAN HENSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


War-Time Sermons. 
HENSON, D.D., Dean of Durham. Crown 8vo. 


net. 


By H. HENSLEY 
4s. 6d, 





The Faith and the War. 4 Sories 


of Essays by Members of the Churclhmen’s Union and Others 
on the Religious Difficulties aroused by the Prosent Condition 
of the World. Edited by F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D, 
6s. not. 





The Fruits of Silence: Boing Further Studies 
inthe Common Use of Prayer without Words, together with 
Kindred Essays in Worship. By CYRIL HEPHER, Editor 
of “The Fellowship of Silence.” With a Preface by 
GEORGE CONGREVE, of the Society of 8. John the 
Evangelist, Cowley. With Frontispiece. Crown 6vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


A Gallery of Heroes 
and Heroines. 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. With Coloured Illustrations 
by Joszru Simpson. Illustrated boards, 5s. net. 


Volume VI. in the ‘‘ Animal Why-Book Series.” 


The stories of some of England’s heroes retold by an expert— 
Sir Harry Johnston—in a most spirited and inspiring manner, 
while the plates in colour by Mr. Joseph Simpson, the well- 
known artist, are well worthy of framing by themselves. Among 
the heroes and heroines included in the present volume are 
Nelson, Wolfe, Drake, Gordon, Florence Nightingale, Capt. 
Scott, &c. 

Other Books in the same Series, uniform in style and price. 


1. AN ANIMAL WHY-BOOK. By W. P. PYCRAFT. Ilus- 
trated in Colour by EDWIN NOBLE. 5s. net. 


2. PADS, PAWS AND CLAWS. By W. P. PYCRAFT. Mlus- 
trated in Colour by EDWIN NOBLE. 5s. net. 


3. THE MIGHTY ARMY. By W. M. LETTS. Mlustrated in 
Colour by STEPHEN REID. 5s. not. 


4. HELMET AND COWL. By W. M. LETTS and M. F. 8, 
LETTS. Illustrated by STEPHEN REID. 5s. net. 

5. HELPERS WITHOUT HANDS. By GLADYS DAVIDSON. 
Illustrated in Colour by EDWIN NOBLE. 5s. net. 


Plants We Play With. 


By H. R. ROBERTSON, R.E., R.M.S. Illustrated with 40 
Pictures (20 in Colour) by the Author. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
This is a book for children by the well-known Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers. Its scheme comprises a page of gos- 
siping description of the plant and the game, with figures in the 
text to shew how the game is played; some swinging rhymes that 
children easily learn by heart; a full-page drawing of the plant 
from nature, with its botanical and common name; and a full-page 
daintily coloured picture of children playing the game. 


Sunday in a Far 
Country. 


By Mrs. CECIL HOOK. Price ls. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Many heads of households have long felt the need of a handy 
volume with a reading for each Sunday which they may use when 
their houscholds are from any cause unable to avail themselves of 
the ordinary means of grace. Mrs. Ceci] Hook provides, on the 
lines of the Church’s year, just such simple readings as will be 
found attractive. A short service at the beginning of the volume 
has been added. 


Conscience: Its Origin 
and Authority. 


By the Rev. G. L. RICHARDSON, M.A., B.D. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Patt Mart Gazetre.—‘ The whole book shows a depth and 
elasticity of thought which are very welcome in works of this 
kind. We can commend this work as worthy of ite great and 
important subject.” 


Problems for Speakers. 


By the Hon. Mrs. GELL, Author of “ The Cloud of Witness,” 
&c. Cloth boards, Is. net. 


This book is intended to spur lay speakers on religious subjects 
to greater effectiveness, and a higher standard as regards results, 
and also as a help to those who through diffidence may feel unable 


to take an active part for God. 


Remember your Dead. 


Being Words of Comfort for the Bereaved. Arranged by the 
Rev. J. BELL COX, MA. Is net. 
On the blank pages may be written the names of some of those 


whom we particularly wish to bear in Loving Memory—the dates 
of their deaths, birthdays ; with other personal memoranda, 


























DARTON & CO., Ltd., 


WELLS GARDNER, 


— 


THE NEW BOOK BY THE 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE CHURCH IN TIME OF WAR. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON. 
INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of London, 


This book contains a few of the Addresses given and Sermong 
preached during the last twelve months, Among other subjecta 
will be found National Freedom—National Honour—National 
Faith—Fortitude (for Boys)—Life for Ever and Ever (Canadian 
Memorial Service)—Pride, Thankfulness and Sympathy (fo 
Mourners)—The Soul of a Nation, &c., &c. 


THE CHURCH IN TIME OF WAR. 


Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 





Two other recent Books by the BISHOP OF LONDON, 
A DAY OF GOD. 


Five Addresses on the War by the Right Hon. and Right Rey, 
A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of London, 
1s, net. 
Cortents.—Drinking the Cup—A Call to Arms—Christ o 
Odin—Women and the War—The Day of the Lord. 


THE EYES OF FLAME. 
This volume includes many striking Addresses, and among others 
the Addresses at the Guildhall in 1913, and the one on “ The In. 


vocation of Saints.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London. 





The Candid Quarterly Review. 
Conducted by THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 
ge and Index to Vol. II. (Nos. 3.and 4) is now ready. A copy 


sent free of charge to any subscriber or owner of these two 
rough any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


The Title- 
thereof will 
numbers who may desire it, on application 
or direct to the Publisher, 


F. H. GARRATT, 26 Maiden Lane, Strand, London, W.C. 


—_—_—_—_—» 


BOOKS FOR XMAS & NEW YEAR. 


A New Catalogue of our large Stock of 
Books will be sent post free cn request. 
& F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, 





w.c. 


A. 














SALES BY AUCTION. 

The LIBRARY of LOTHROP WITHINGTON, Esq. (deceased), of Newbury« 
port, Maas., U.S.A. 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 

on MONDAY, December 6, and two following days, at ONE O'CLOCK precisely, 

The LIBRARY of LOTHROP WITHINGTON, Esq. (deceased), of Newbury- 

port, Middlesex County, Massachusetts, U.S.A., comprising valuable genealogical 


and topographical books. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


COINS and WAR MEDALS. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will SELL 
on TUESDAY, December 7th, and two following days, at ONE O’CLOC 











A valuable COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, ENG 
and Medal, awarded to Asst.-Surgeon Samuel Walker, Armed Constabulary, 
The VALUABLE LIBRARY formed by GEORGE DUNN, Esq. (deceased), 

by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
the Fourth Portion of the Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY formed by GEO 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 

a— 
third Saturday in January and July Cloth Cases for the Half- 


by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 
precisely, 
LISH, SCOTTISH, and FOREIGN COINS, MEDALS, &c., including the property 
nd Cros@ 
Naval General Service Medals, Coin Cabinets, &a 
WOOLLEY HALL, MAIDENHEAD. 
N 
isely, 
DUNN, Esq. (deceased), Woolley Hall, near Maidenhead ; Soki under the wu 
The Sale of the Third Portion of the above library comprising the remainde? 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





Buildings, London, E.G. 


3 & 4 Paternoster 








4 
of Mrs. Spencer, Odsey Grange, Ashwell, Baldock, Herta; a New Zeala 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will SELL 
on THURSDAY, December 9th, and following day, at ONE O'CLOCK preceey 
of the Deceased, comprising Modern Booka and Works in English Literature. 
of the Early Printed Books and old Bindings will take place later. 

———— == ae ———= 
yearly, from yy to June, and from July to. December, on 

a 
or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d, 
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Just Published in the Popular “Countries and Peoples Series.” 
Cloth Gilt. 30 Illustrations and3 Maps. Gs. net. 


EGYPT 


OF THE 


EGYPTIANS 


By W. LAWRENCE BALLS, 
Author of “ The Cotton Plant in Egypt,” de. 


The'treation of Egypt'as an English Protectorate lends new {nterest to this 
ancient and fascinating country. This new work contains a t amount 
of interesting and useful matter, enabling the reader to follow its fortunes from 
the most ancient times. 


PORTUGAL of the PORTUGUESE 
By AUBREY F. G. BELL, Author of “In Portugal,” &c. 

[Ready Immediately. 

Volumes also published in the Sertes on all the leading countries of Europes, éc. 

Full list post free on application. 


CREDIT, INDUSTRY and the WAR 
Dealing with Industrial Harmony, Outlets for Labour after 
the War, Effects of the War on Credit, Economic Problems 
after the War, and other matters presented to the Economic 
Science and Statistics Section of the British Assoviation for 
the Advancement of Science meeting at Manchester, 1915. 
Edited by Apam W. Krrxavpy, M.A., B.Litt., Oxford, M.Com., 
Birmingham, Professor of Finance in the University of Birming- 
ham, Recorder of the Section. With a Preface by W. R. Scort, 
M.A., D.Phil., Litt.D., F.B.A., Adam Smith Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Glasgow, President of the Section, 
and contributions by many eminent authorities, including :— 
Sir C. W. Macana, Bart., Sir Huan Bewt, Bart., Prof. L. T. 
Hosuovse, Archdeacon CunnincuamM. In demy 8vo, cloth, 
278 pp., 2s. Gd. net. 


A DELIGHTFUL NEW “ANNE” BOOK. 
By the Author of “ ANNE OF @REEN GABLES" and “ ANNE OF AVONLEA,” 
completing the Trilogy. 
ANNE OF THE ISLAND 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


THE HEART OF A MAN 
By RICHARD AUMERLE MAHER. 6s. 
A powerful story dealing with the social and economic problems 
of the day. 
LONDON : SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD., 1 AMEN CORNER, E.C. 











The “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsipg Pace (when availabic), FourTgEN GUINEAS. 


FOR ccccccccccccsoccses £12 12 0) Narrow Column(Third of Page)f4 € O 
Half-Page (Golumn) ..... 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ....... 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 8 8 © Quarter Narrow Columa..... . 2 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
CoMPANTES. 
Outside Page ...cccccocs £16 16 0| Inside Page ........eeeees £14 4 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 53. ; and ls, a 
line for every additional linc (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 123. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 163. an tnoh, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Wook,” 158. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE 18 ADVANCE. 





Hals- 
Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Including to any part of tho United 
TERRBEOED vcocwoccccdtcccscvceseces £2 8 6 oeere OK 8. 8 FT 8 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, Franco, India, China, 
SEMEEE “tobckencudentscchecende 112 6,...016 $....88 2 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STR*™D, W.O. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gorton, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 
Dunedin; Stuapson anp Witwiams, Christchurch; H Baume 


HERBERT JENKINS 


OLD FAMILIAR FACES is the 
first book by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton published since his tre- 
mendous success with Aylwin. It 
contains his Recollections of the 
Rossettis, Borrow, Tennyson, 
Morris, etc. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


NETHERLEIGH is the second 
novel by W. Riley, author of the 
famous Windyridge (5ist Thou- 
sand). “It lightens the heart to 
read Netherleighinthesetroubled 
days.”—Morning Post. 2nd Ed. 6s. 


40 YEARS IN CONSTANTINO- 
ple, a book of Secret History by 

ir Edwin Pears (4th Thous.) The 
book of the year, which has in- 
spired leading articles. 16s. net. 


INDIAN MEMORIES by Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell is “full of 
the joy of life” (Daily Mail), con- 
taining many good stories and 
124 illustrations in colour, etc. 
(4th Thousand). Price 12s. 6d. net. 


A DOMINIE’S LOG, by A. S. Neill, 
M.A., a New Humorist. “ Nothing 
better worth half a crown has 
come one’s way in these times of 
economy than this” (Daily Tele- 
graph). 2s. 6d. net. 


PALMISTRY FOR ALL is Cheiro’s 
new book with 70 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. It was Cheiro who told 
Lord Kitchener in 1894 that in 
1914 he would assume his gravest 
responsibilities. 1s. net, cloth. 


Thediscovery of Three New Poets: 
Songs of the Fields (Francis Led- 
widge), Christ at Carnival (Muriel 
Stuart), and Rose of My Life 
(Anonymous). Price 3s. 6d..each. 





THE FURNITURE COLLECTOR by E. W. 
Gregory. With 56 Illustrations. Just out. §s- net. 
UP AND DOWN TRE WORLD by a Passionate 
Pilgrim. Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. Just published. 
A KING’S FAVOURITE: Madame Du Barry. By 
Ciaud St. André. Illustrated. Price 12s, 6d. net. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS of Australia and Elsewhere 
by the Hon. J. Mildred Creed. L[llustrated. 16s. net. 
WINDYRIDGE by W. Riley (51st Thousand). 
Edition de Luxe bound in Velvet Calf 3s. 6d. net; 
also in Cloth at is. net. An Ideal Present for all, 
THE SALE OF LADY DAVENTRY (2oth Thou- 
sand), 1s. net. A Novel forall. 

BACHELORS’ BUTTONS (3oth Thous.). 1s. net, 





aND Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Srrueckigy, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasr, Adelaide. 
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CASSELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ready December 10 


THE LIFE OF LORD 
STRATHCONA & MOUNT ROYAL 


By BECKLES WILLSON 


This is “ the authoritative life” of the great Empire-builder. The book abounds in letters and correspond aced 
the disposal of the author by Lord Strathcona’s family, who have also given Mr. Willson the use of Gooumente bitin 


inaccessible. 
With 16 Photogravures. Medium 8vo. 2§s, net. 
SECOND EDITION 


MY OWN PAST 


By MAUDE M. C. FFOULKES 


: “ ,.. intimate frankness. ... There is word cleverness there, a sense of colour which intrigue even when folk of no 
world interest are concerned, and this touch of drama runs through the book, so purringly intimate in style, from ite first 
line.” —Daily Chronicle. “*. ... now Mrs. Ffoulkes has written her ‘Own Past,’ and it’s quite as readable and every bit 
as entertaining as those memoirs to which she merely played the role of ‘ ghost.’ "—Tatler. 


8 Photogravures. 41068. Gd, net. 








e e 
Sovereigns and Statesmen Recollections and 
fE 
of Europe Reflections 
By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL. With By BISHOP WELLDON. With Frontispiece. 
8 Photogravures. Medium 8vo. ‘‘It will ... 10s. 6d, Medium 8vo. ‘‘ Unusually full of interesting and 
give pleasant hours to those who delight in net entertaining matter. ... It is good and varied 12s, 
‘Royalties’ and their doings.”"— Times. throughout . . . a good book—a k which is at net 
e once instructive, critical, urbane, and humorously 
Samuel Coleridge- human.”—Daily News and Leader. 
e e . 
Taylor, Musician Russia of To-Day 
HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. By W. >. BERWICK By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. With 48 Photo- 
SAYERS. With 4 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. raphs. Extra crown 8vo. ‘* He really does know 
** The author has carefully collected all the existing met Soin remarkably well; his pages are crammed 68 
biographical data, and told the story in a frank, with facts; and his conclusions are logical.” 
unaffected, and agreeable manner.” —Daily Telegraph. ‘“ Most interesting and liberally 
—Daily Chronic e. illustrated volume.’’—Standard. 
a °,? e 
Rifles and Ammunition The Royal Marriage 
And Rifle Shooting 
By LIEUT. H. OMMUNDSEN and ERNEST H. Market of Europe 
ROBINSON. With 65 Plates and other Illustra- By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL. With 
tions. Super royal 8vo, cloth gilt. ‘* Mr. H. 8 Half-Tone Plates. Large demy 8vo. ‘‘ The 
Ommundsen and Mr, E. H. Robinson have between 218, romance or diplomacy of royal marriages has 78. 6d, 
them succeeded in producing a great book on net always exercised a certain fascination, and the net 


rifies and rifle shooting—great not only in size but Princess Radziwill’s book is doubly interesting at 
in knowledgeable comprehensiveness of treat- the present time.” —Daily Mail. 


ment."—Arme and Explosives. The Seven Ages 


Wonders of Wild Nature of Weman 


By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.8., F.R.P.8. With 





4 Colour and 60 Plain Photographs direct from By DR. MARY SCHARLIEB. Large crown 8vo. 

Nature by tho Author and his Daughter, Grace This is a book dealing with woman’s life from 

Kearton. Cloth gilt. ‘‘A series of wonderful 6s, infancy to old age. Special care is bestowed on 68, 

photographs, and a letterpress of which the chief the physical side of woman’s development and on net 

value lice in the close touch of exporience with her training and fitness for maternity. ‘“ The 

wild life which the skilful and adventurous use of book is free from technical language, and ad- 

the camera gives him.” — The Times. mirably suited to its purpose.” —Scotsman. 

CASSELL’S BRILLIANT NOVELS. 

Eltham House - = (3rd Impression) MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 6s. 
The Golden Scarecrow - (3rd Impression) - HUGH WALPOLE 6s. 
The Hope of the House - AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE 6s. 
The Mountains of the Moon - - J.D. BERESFORD 6s. 
Quicksands - - - - B. M. CROKER 6s. 
Dark Rosaleen - = (2nd Impression) M. E. FRANCIS 6s. 
The Rose of Youth’ - . - ELINOR MORDAUNT 6s. 
His Unknown Wife - - - LOUIS TRACY 6s. 
A Tight Corner - ~ - A.W. MARCHMONT 6s. 





THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, La Belle Sauvage, LONDON, E.C. 
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A PRESENT FOR YOU AND A FRIEND 


EPISTLES FROM DEEP SEAS 
By J. E. PATTERSON. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd, net. 


“ A new volume from the pen which has already given us ‘Sea Pie’ and 
‘ My Vagabondage ’ must be among the most delightful of literary happenings. 
‘Epistles from Deep Seas,’ by J. E. Patterson, is worthy of its author, who 
may be held to have definitely taken his place among the classics of maritime 
literature.”—Sunday Times. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


A LITERARY APPRECIATION. By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 


An original monograph, fresh and entertaining, dealing with the attitude and 
works of Rudyard Kipling. Also gives an all-round record of Kipling, besides an 
outline of hisformal career. His side interests, hobbies, favourite writers, taste 
in books, and preferences of all sorts make the narrative real and atmospheric. 


FESTIVALS, Holy Days and SAIN TS’ DAYS 


By ETHEL URLIN, Author of “Dancing: Ancient and Modern,” &c. 

With numerous Illustrations from Old Masters. 3s. Gd, net. 

An interesting and instructive account of the likely origin (whether Christian 

or Pagan) of the various customs and traditions connected with each day. 
“ Distinctly readable.”—Church Times. 


“This volume, however, which describes practices still existing or only 
recently obsolete, should prove engrossing reading to a public with only an 
elementary or popular knowledge of them, and may stimulate many to a 
deeper study da interesting subject.”—Oullook. 


WONDERS OF ANIMAL LIFE 


By W. S. BERRIDGE, F.Z.S. With over 100 Photographs by the 
Author. Square 8vo. Gs. net. 
“‘ His book is frankly an effort to interest us, and he succeeds admirably,”! 
—Sunday Times. 
“ Will prove a treasure of great value to our bigger scholars with a taste 
for natural history.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE CHILD OF THE SEA 


By S. R. LITTLEWOOD. Illustrated in Colour by Miss H. APPLETON, 
5s, net. 
“It is worthy of a place beside the ‘ Morte d’Arthur.’ ”—Spectator. 


“We commend this as a very acceptable Christmas E ey so well 
produced that it is a pleasure to handle and read.”—Land and Waiter, 


“A pretty story told in a pretty book.”—Standard. 
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The Latest good Fiction to Order from your Library. 





ALLIES WHEN SUMMER COMES AGAIN 
By JOHN ENGLAND. Edited by J.E. PATTERSON. 68, By BEATRICE BASKERVILLE. 6% 
AFTERTHOUGRHTS ASHES OF EDEN 


By MARY OPENSHAW. 68. 


THE HARRINGTON STREET MYSTERY 


By WILLIAM P. KELLY, Author of “ The House at 
Norwood,” “ Dr. Baxter’s Invention,” &c. 65. 


A LION, A MOUSE, AND A MOTOR CAR 
By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. 68. 


OUR IMMORTAL BATTLE 
By ELIZABETH HARDEN, Author of “ The Spindle.” 6s. 





By WINIFRED CARTER. 68, 


THE STONES OF SACRIFICE 
By Mrs. CAIRD, Author of “The Wing of Azreal,” &c. 6% 


MATILDA AND MARCUS 
By MARY RICHARDSON. 638. 


WAR’S FORGET-ME-NOT 


By H. F. WIBER-WOOD, Author of “ The Passen 
from Scotland Yard” and “‘ The Night of the 3rd ult.” 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE BALKAN LEAGUE. 


By I. E. GUESHOFF, late Prime Minister of Bulgaria. 
Translated by C. C. MINCOFF. The author, as Bul- 
garian Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
initiated and conducted the negotiations that led to the 
formation of the Balkan League. He hero relates the 
true and complete story of those events. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW EMPIRE PARTNERSHIP. 


By PERCY HURD and ARCHIBALD HURD. This 
book indicates the character of the opportunity now 
offered to the British peoples of becoming partners in 
matters of defence, by sea and by land, and in Imperial 
and foreign relations. 6s. net. 


MY YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Including an account of Experiences with the troops in 
France and the record of a visit to the Grand Fleet. By 
FREDERICK PALMER, the only accredited American 
Correspondent at the British Front. 6s. net. 
‘The book is immensely discursive, missing nothing of 
interest, and is written with a breezy philosophy of outlook 
that gives value to every page.”—Paill Mall Gazette. 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. 


Volumes III. and IV. of Professor G. BALDWIN 
BROWN’S great work are now ready. They deal with 
Anglo-Saxon Art and Industry in the Pagan Period, and 
are fully illustrated with reproductions in colour and 
half-tone. 21s. net each. 


THE CHARM OF IRELAND. 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON. With many illustrations 
from photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 


RURAL SANITATION ri: TROPICS. 


From Notes and Observations on the Malay Peninsula, in 
Panama, and other Lands. By MALCOLM WATSON, 
M.D. With illustrations. 12s. net. 








JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


DECEMBER, 1915, 2s. 6d. net. 





THE WAR TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
By Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, M.P. 
GREECE AND THE ALLIES. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
SOURCES AND METHODS OF PAYING FOR THE WAR. 
By Prof. A. C. Pigou. 
THE AMERICAN CONGRESS AND THE EXPORT OF WAR 
MUNITIONS. By Lindsay Rogers. 
VODKA PROHIBITION AND RUSSIAN PEASANT LIFE. 
By Prof. J. Y. Simpson. 
RUPERT BROOKE. By John Drinkwater. 
THE PROBLEM OF ECONOMY. By “ Polites,” 
WESTMINSTER LETTERS ON RELIGION AND WAR. 
By Rev. Dugald MacFadyen. 
JAPAN UNDER HER NEW EMPEROR. By St. Nihal Singh. 
THE GEOLOGICAL FACTORS AFFECTING THE STRATEGY 
OF THE WAR. Prof. J. W. Gregory. 
WOMEN’S INDUSTRY DURING AND AFTER THE WAR. 


By Miss N. Adler. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





OOKS.—Lord Leighton’s Life, Letters, end Work, 
2 vols., £1 15s.; Walter's History Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., 1905, £2 10s. ; 

Oscar Wilde's Works, édition de luxe, 14 vols., £14 103. ; Works of Mrs. 
Apbra Behn, 6 vols., £3. 2s.; another large-paper copy, £5 5s.; Burke’s 
Extinct, Dormant, and Suspended Peerages, 1831, £1 158.; Ticknor’s 
History of Spanish Literature, 3 vols. 1863, £1 Is.; Gilfillan’s Edition 
«f Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, 5 vols., 1865, 10s. 64. ; rrow's 
The Zincali, Gypsies cf Spain, 2 vols., 1843, £1 1s.; Akerman’s Roman Coins, 
2 vols., 1834, £lis. Send also for Catalogue. 100, 000 Bargains on hand. If you 
want a book and haye failed to find it ‘elsewher e, try me. The largest Dealer 


im ube Provinees.—Baker's Great -Beokshop, Joie Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
FIRST LIST. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By E. LIPSON, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By the late JOHN KELLS INGRAM, LL.D, 
New Edition prepared by Professor Wittiam A Scorr, LL.D. 
With an Introduction by Professor Ricnarp T. Ey, LL.D, 
Post 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE HIGHLAND 
REGIMENTS. By FREDERICK WATSON, Author of 
“Muckle John.” Containing 8 Full-Page Illustrations in 
Colour by Atuan STEwakr. Cloth, price 5s. net, 


THE BALKAN PENINSULA, ,, 
FRANK FOX. Containing 32 Page _ [Illustrations from 
photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


SOME FRONTIERS OF TO. 
MORROW. An Aspiration for Europe. By 
L. W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of Economic Geo- 


graphy in University College, London. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d, 





























A. & C. BLACK, om. 4,5, & 6 Scho Square, London, W. 





NINETEENTH 1 CENTURY 


DECEMBER. 


Wry Not a CURRENCY Pn. a ? H. J. Jenn‘ngs. 
BriTain’s WAR FINANCE AND ECONOMIC FUTURE: A FoprcAsT - A WaRNino, 
By 





Ellis Barker, 

£omME REFLECTIONS BY 4N Aur x AN. 
By Charles Johnston, 
Francis Gribbie, 


Tur ROLE oF THE Squaw: 


GERMANY SEEN FROM AN INTERNMENT CAMP. By 
LEAVES FROM A FIELD NoTe-Boos (concluded). By Professor J. H. Morgan 
(late Home Office Commissioner with the British Expeditionary Force). 
THe PROPLEM OF THE ADRIATIO: ITALY, AUSTRIA AND THE ++ SLAVS, 
By J. A. R. Marriott. 
SERBIA— YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY: 

(1) BELGRADE, THR GATEWAY TO THE East. By the Rt. Hon. W.F. Bailey, C B, 
(2) THe SERBIAN SOLDIER IN AcTiON. By E. Hilton Young, R.N.V.R.. M.P. 
THE MORALE OF THE FRENCH SOLDIEB. By Général Borthaut, 
THE MEANING OF DEATH. By W. 8. Lilly. 
WORKING WOMEN AND DRINK. By Anna Martin. 

WOMEN AND THE RECONSTRUCTION OF INDUSTRY. 
By sir Clement Kinloch- Cooke, M.P, 
By Moreton Frewen, 
By Wilfrid Ward. 
A CHARCE CONVERSATION IN 1905. By G. Bb. Grundy, D.Litt, 
PROBLEMS FOR A EUROPEAN CONGRESS, By Frederic Harrison, 


ae Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Strect Square. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 1915 


Goop Fripay: A DRamaTic PorM. JOHN M4sFFIELD 
A Visir TO THE GRAND FLEET AROHIPALD HunRpD. 
EFFICIENCY AND NUMBERS AUDITOR TANTOM. 

Tue Rr. Hon. W. F, Bairey, C.B, 
SypNEY A. MOSELEY. 


MEMORIES OF MELTON MOWBRAY. 
* DEATH BILLS.’ 





POLISH MEMORIES. 

PicTURES FROM GALLIPOLI. 

ROUMANIA’S ATTITUDE AND POSITION. POLITICUS. 

POSSIBILITIES OF THE LARGE AIRSHIP. A. J. LIVERSEDGR, 

ENGINEERING AND SCIRNTINIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR. II. Jonn B.C. Kensmaw, 

OUTLINES FOR A PERMANENT PEACE. CHARLES STBWART 

SUNRISE ON RYDAL WaTsR. JOUN DRINKWATER. 

THE RATIONALE OF PRAYER. 

AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE AMERICAN NOTE. JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY, 

NaTionaL CapDeT Corps 4S THE Basis OF OUR FuTURE AaMY. THE Rey, 
THOMAS HANNAN, 

Tue New TittH. Gorpon D. Krox. 

Remy DE GOURMONT. Ezra POUND. 

HIsTORY OF THE Wak. With Maps, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 


WAR TIME ANXIETIES. 
HOURS OF LULL AND MERRIMENT. 
See Volumes by AUSTEN SOMERS in 


rHE COMEDY series. 


a LIMITED; Mr. oye MAJORITY and other Stories. 1s. net 
The STRUGGLE for EXISTENCE SHERBRASS'S FORM OF IT, & other Stories. 1s. net 
mesiigIMPKIN, wMARSHALI, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., —- 


‘SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 
FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 
By MISS CURRIE. 


Sole Agents: 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
42 PICCADILLY, W. Telepbone: Mayfair 3601, 
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DAY sBY DAY wWiITH 
THE RUSSIAN ARMY 


BY 


BERNARD PARES, 


Oficial British Observer with the Russian Armies in the Field. 


7s. Gd. net. 


“There are chapters in Mr. Pares’ book which are of 
the highest value, such as his description of the first 
terrific impact of the Austro-German attack on the Russian 
front on the Dunajec, which he saw from embarrassingly 
close quarters. Delightful again is his account of the 
correspondence carried on between the Russian and Austrian 
airmen.” —Times. 





“To anyone who wishes to understand what the Russian 
army has done during the last fifteen months of war, and 
the wonderful spirit that has moved the army to its heroic 
achievements, no better document can be recommended.” 

—Morning Post, 





“ Professor Pares’ position gave him access to means 
of information denied to the ordinary Press correspondent, 
and his narrative is everywhere arresting in its quiet 
sincerity.” —Sco'sman. 





“ As an Englishman whose deep friendship for, intimate 
knowledge of, and indefatigable services to Russia have 
long made him persona gratissima to our Ally, he was 
granted privileges and facilities accorded to no other non- 
combatant.”—Morning Post. 





“His knowledge of Russian character and Russian life, 
his sympathy with the genius and immense humanity of 
the race, and the close view which he enjoyed of military 
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°rdeal to murmur and faint by the way could find no 
better tonic than this unstrained but vivid and illuminating 
story.”—Morning Post. 
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